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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


17 EXCHANCE PLACE, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


Singeing Machines, 

Boiling Kiers, 

Washers, Squeezers, 

Chemie and Sour 

Rusden Patent 

Continuous Chainless 

Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 

Dyeing Machines, 

Open Soapers, 

Blanket Washers, 

Coior Kettles, 

Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines,with 


Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders, 


Automatie Tentering 
Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- 
gles, 


Dampening Machines, 


Dyeing Machines for 
Chain Wapps. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 


DYEING 
DRYING 


AND 


FINISHING 


Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
lenders for Moire Fin- 
ish. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
Cylinder Drying Ma- 
ehines, Calenders, 
Mangles, &e. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 
Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 

Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulie Presses and 
Pumps. 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Trust Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Equitable Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











Open Bleaching System 


JACKSON & HUNT 


Patented in the United States, Great Britain and the Continent 
J. S. Patent, January 15th, 1go1. No. 666,056 


H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and 


Finishing Machinery 


YORK AND CEDAR STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Sole Makers for the United States 
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Cotton and Worsted 


Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Machines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 
Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 








MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


A New Spindle 


Improvement 


The Rabbeth Centrifugal 
Bobbin Clutch. 


Fits the Bobbin loosely whenat 
rest—allows considerable 


variation in fit. 


Bobbins will all go down 
into place and Traverse 
can be lengthened. 


Allows easier and quicker 
doffing — stronger bob- 


bins—less reaming. 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
We Also Build Looms. 
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THE 


GEO. W. STAFFORD CO., 


READVILLE, MASS. 


THE AUTOMATIC LOOM 


which weaves 


THE BEST CLOTH 
THE MOST CLOTH 
THE CHEAPEST CLOTH 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND FURTHER PARTICULARS. 














MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS, U. S. A. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


eB , 






PICKERS, | SLUBBING, 

REVOLVING FLAT CARDS, | INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING 
DRAWING FRAMES, FRAMES, 

RAILWAY HEADS, SPINNING FRAMES, 


SPOOLERS AND REELS. 








. | Biddeford, Me. 
Shops: Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


—_____ 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


ae 


The Whitin 8 Head Comber. 


Southern Agent, ... S. W. CRAMER 


Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
and Equitable Bidg, ATLANTA, CA. 


Revolving Flat _ Spinning Frames, 
Carding Engines, Spoolers, 

Sliver Lap Machines, Twisters, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, | Reels, 

Combers, | Looms, 

Railway Heads, | Long Chain 

Drawing Frames, Quilling Machines. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


In the Cotton Field nothing equals the DARKY COTTON PICKERS. 


ie i 


Fi 7. S 


“\ cd 
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In the Cotton Mill nothing equals the KITSON COTTON PICKERS. 


KITSON MACHINE CO., Lowett- ‘ass. 


LARGEST BUILDERS OF COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS IN THE WORLD. 
STUART W. CRAMER, southern act., charlotte, N.C. and Equitable Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





rhe illustration 


improved 
High Speed 
Single 
Lever 
Automatic 
Ribbed 
Underwear 


Machine 


for making ladies’ 


and gents’ ribbed 


underwear, union 


suits, ete., plain ee SA 


and shaped. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Rib Knitting Machinery to Underwear auHosiery 


Plain, Single 
Lever or with 
Welt, Slack Course 
and Automatic 
Slackening Device 
for Welt. 

Improved Meas- 
uring Device, by 
actual length knit. 

Sizes, 8 to 24 in- 
ches, inclusive, 
varying by one 
inch, 

Number of Feeds, 
four to 12, accord- 
ing to style and 
diameter of ma- 
chine. 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters 
etc. 


We build 
Loopers, 
Ribbers and 
other Ma- 
chinery for 
Knitting 
Mills 


As well as 


A Complete 
Line of Full 
Antomatic and 
1-8 Automatic 


_ Seamless 


Hosie 
Machisery. 


Full Particulars, Samples and Special Catalogues on Application. 


2079 £. Cumberland Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa, U. S$. A. 
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BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


Hand or Power, 
Open Top 
or Hold Down. 


KNITTERS 














Welt or Two-Feed 
, Ribbers. 





Loopers and 
Parts. 






1-2, 3-4 or 7-8 


AUTOMATIC 





Presses and 
Boards. 


Estimates 
for 
Plants 
Complete. 









Winders and Bobbins. Hand Forged Steel Cylinders. 


BRANSON MACHINE Co. 


504 North American Street, : : Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for information and Catalogue. 


eee 
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Absolute Efficiency 
"™ Bed-Rock Simplicity 


Our WARP-STOP controls 
TWO threads by ONE spring WIRE, held in a COMB, 
engaging the warp 
in such a way that 
the TENSION is 
UNDER CONTROL, 


and 


ABRASION of the 
yarn is AVOIDED. 
The COMBS are RAPIDLY INSERTED, 
BEFORE or AFTER the warp is in the loom, 
and are carried in a 
bar suspended from the LEASE-RODS which ARE NOT FIXED 
to the loom side, but FREE to take their proper positions, 
and ALLOW the NATURAL MOVEMENT of the WARP, 
so that the COVER of the cloth is UNAFFECTED. 
When a thread breaks the WIRE SPRINGS OUT 
from the comb, thus giving 
a CLEAR SIGNAL of the place 
of the BROKEN END, 


and, by striking 


a CONTACT SLIP upon which 
LINT CANNOT COLLECT, 


closes the circuit through 


a PERFECT KNOCK-OFF, EASILY and RAPIDLY FIXED, 
and actuated by a SPARKLESS current. 


American Textile Appliances Co. 
WILLIAM FIRTH, Treasurer. 


79 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 









MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 







EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 








SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FORe 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 
Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8” stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 










Oo 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. Arehbutt-Deeley System for purifying 
and softening water. 













TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTp. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTp. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, eot- 
ton, flax, fur and fibrous material 





GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 
Looms for Worsteds, ete. 


oo o& 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Card Cloth- 
ing for Cotton. 


Mo: Se re 









JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, Card 
Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 
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DRONSFIELD BROS’. Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. 
The Best French and English Combing and Rubbing Aprons. 
Harding’s Pins and Circles, Varey’s Fallers, etc. 
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“One Machine Instead of Two.” 


Ohe 
Nasmith 
Comber 


Doubles the production of any Heilmann 
Comber, better quality, thereby saving 50 
per cent. floor space, 50 per cent. power. 
Combs any length of staple. 


Twenty-five sold to the best mills in New 
England within the past five months. 
More on order. 


Does this interest you? 


Send for full particulars to 


STEPHEN C. LOWE, Agent, 


For JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd., 
Textile Machine Makers. 


186 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





[aston & JuRNHAM Macuine (°, 
— PAWTUCKET. R. I. 


MACHINERY. 


cRQOhING SIND 














DISCREPANCY IN PRINT 
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“One Machine Instead of Two.” 


Ohe 
Nasmith 


Comber 

















Doubles the production of any Heilmann 
Comber, better quality, thereby saving 50 
per cent. floor space, 50 per cent. power. 
Combs any length of staple. 


‘Twenty-five sold to the best mills in New 
England within the past five months. 
More on order. 


Does this interest you? 


Send for full particulars to 


STEPHEN C. LOWE, Agent, 


For JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd., 
Textile Machine Makers. 





186 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ASTON & Purnnan M acie (°, 
PAWTUCKET. R. I. 
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NOT ONLY 
THE LATEST 


BUT ALSO THE 


SIMPLEST and BEST. 


THE GAMLESS WINDER. 


For Cones and Tubes. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


The A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Telegraphic Address; ‘‘ WHITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Mat. Telephene, 598 and 699. 


2 Nh | SOME 


LOCKWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all descriptions of 
Tentering and Drying Machines. 


Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 
Cotton Dryer. 


Crabbing or Winding-on Frames. 
J ce ey \ we ria = Ya — ~ f Lf \ 5 ® 
ay 7 T | ay 7 - » e\ FE » Cross Raising Machines, Wool Scour 


ie # ing Machines, 
ede | | A nN As AY Vie ee Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


| | 
iN 
| 
| 


i NA 2a ee ; Cool Air Drying and Beaming 

iz a se NN They am): Machines. 

A J Warping Mills with Patent Sectional 
Dividing Apparatus. 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &c., &ce. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 


Second-hand Tentering Machines in 
good repair at /ow prices. 


WARPING MILL WITH PATENT SECTION DIVIDER. 


SEE PEE en en 
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“HURRICANE” 
DRYERS «so FANS 


For WOOL, 
COTTON STOCK, 
YARN, STOCKINGS, 
UNDERWEAR, 


Etc. rom AN 













QS —— Sr Write for Booklets. 
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eam 6€6©606CARBONIZINC, Bet: 
SSS EEE . 
Cotton Stock and Wool Somes. Fe B LEAC H i N Cc, **Hurricane”’ Fan, Style No. 2. 


OXIDIZINC, CHROMINC and WASHINC MACHINERY. 





PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 












EVERY 


= WATSON 
a TEXTILE 
MOTOR 


| Insurance Policy 


against loss through 
power wasted — by 
belts and sx 









THE MOST LIBERAL 
POLICY EVER ISSUED 








Your Money Back in Three 
Yearsand a 33';4 annual div- 
idend thereafter 


The Mechanical 
Appliance Co. 


Factory—Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York Office : 
39 Cortlandt St. 









WATSON TEXTILE MOTORS DRIVING LOOMS. 
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Providence Machine 0 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Cotton 


\N Se < Roving Frames 


mt oon ss a | 


7 | 
al AN et be 


“y 


PA ) Improved Worsted 
. Roving Frames 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


An Essential to the 
Weave Room 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 


S.A. FELTON & SON Co. “ses, The Loom Duster 


Fairbairn Lawson Gombe Barbour, Ltd. 


LAWSON BRANCH, 
Hope Foundry. LEEDS. England. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


PREPARING AND SPINNING FLAX, HEMP, TOW AND JUTE 


AND OF 
Special Machinery for the Manufacture of Twines, 
ALSO OF 
GOOD’S COMBINED HACKLING AND SPREADING MACHINE, 
LONG REACH SCREW-GILL DRAWING FRAMES, 
CHAIN-GILL DRAWING FRAMES with Apron Head, 
PATENT HIGH-SPEED HORIZONTAL AND AUTOMATIC SPINNING FRAMES FOR MANILLA, 
AND OTHER 
Special Machinery for the manufacture of Rope Yarns and Binder Twine. 


IMPROVED LAYING MACHINES. HASKELL-DAWES TUBING TWISTERS 


BROWNELL’S PATENT TWISTING AND LAYING MACHINES FOR TWINE. 


Complete Plans and Estimates for Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl Twine Factories 
and Steam Ropeworks. 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 








There is only ONE 


ALBANY GREASE 


THE BEGINNING 


Our Special Offer. 


We will send you a sample can of Albany Grease with an Albany 
Grease Cup, free of charge or expense, to test and prove all we claim. 

The only information necessary to send is pipe connection in bearing, 
depth of oil hole from top of cap to journal, and give particular part of 
machinery on which the same is to be tested. 











THE RESULT 















Ciare, De Kas Co., Iux., March 29, 1905. 
Messrs. ADAM Coor's Sons, New Yore. 

GENTLEMEN: Albany Grease Cup and sample of Albany Grease received. I will say I put the cup on the 
wrist pin of an engine that had always given a great deal of trouble, and from the very first use of the 
grease, the pin ran cool and has done so ever since although it is badly overloaded. My customer got a 
supply of the “ Albany " of a firmin Chicago, and has used it on all of his machinery where possible ever 
since, and I am very certaia he will make a permanentcustomer. One thing he told me was, he had always 
been prejudiced against your grease on account of its costing him considerable more per lb. than other kinds, 
but he had found out that it took so much less, that it really was the cheapest and then his bearings ran eool. 

Ihave another cu tomer who would be a convertif << care tosend a cup, and he saysif he keeps the cup 
he will pay for it, which I willremit to you. It would be about the same kind of cup only this would be a 
3-8 inch shank, and the depth of hold to bearing is 15-l6inches. You would not need to go the expense of 
sending samples of the grease as I can get plenty here. Should you choose to send the cup please say what 
they are worth at retail. 










L. P. HARVEY. 


Yours respectfully, 






Only made by 


ADAM COOK’S SONS, 


313 West St., NEW YORK. 
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“STEEL MIXTURE” 
BOILER DOOR ARCHES »"’ FIRE BOX BLOCKS 
TONGUED 8 jy 


' | 
ieee nL 
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‘MANUF'D BY <5 © i —_aeeeae 
MCLEOD & HENRY CO. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED TROY NY USA 





Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas, 


Na BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE. 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 
Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. e e 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparatus. 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINES 


SAVES 
75% in Labor. 
30% in Winding. 
Steam and Dye Stuffs. 
No Friction. 
No Tangling. 
CAPACITY 
50 to 700 Ibs per batch. 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE 00. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


For Skein—Worsted, Slubbing, Cotton and Silk. 
Builders = * and Warp Mercerizing. 
orf ** Raw Stock Cotton, Wool, Waste and Rags. 


‘“ Garments Underwear, Hosiery and Caps 
Machines ** Sulphur Colors—Raw Stock, Skein and Hosiery. 


RAW WOOL AND COTTON MACHINES 


CAPACITY 
200 to 1000 Ibs per batch. 


SAVES 
50% in Labor besides Steam and 
Dye Stuffs. Practically indestruct- 
ible. Leaves stock in perfect con- 
dition. 


VACUUM DYEING MACHINE C0... cHaTANooca. TENN. 


a 


RAW STOCK, YARN AND HOSIERY DYEING MACHINES 


. OFFICE OF TREMONT & SUFFOLK M!LLS, LOWELL, MASs,, Jan. 14, 1904 
VACUUM DYEING MACHINE Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENTLEMEN: epiying to your inquiry in regard to what we think of your Raw Stock Dyeing Machine, would state that we have 
been using one about ‘aix months, with very satisfac tory results, the dyeing being level, and the stock left in first-class condition for 
spinning. Can give your machine no better recommendation than to say, we think so well! of it that we have just placed an order fortwo 
additional machines 


Yours truly J.J. CONNELL, Agent. 
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“20th CENTURY” MACHINERY 


Dryers for Wool 

a and Cotton Stock, 

Yarn, Stockings 
and Underwear. 


Carbonizers, Yarn 
and Wool Scouring a 
Machines. 


Ventilating Fans, 
Bleachers. GEARED TRAVELER. 


We also manufacture Kershaw’s Geared Traveler and 


Improved Web Feed. 


TRUCK YARN DRYER 


DYEING MACHINES, TOM TOMS, CHROMING, WASHING 
AND OXIDIZING MACHINES. 


AMERIGAN DRYING MACHINERY COMPANY, 


(9th AND WESTMORLAND STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
HENDERSON’S 


Double Carding Process for Woo! 


(Patented May 10, 1904) 


is a Great Success. 


meget JAMES H. WHITTLE, «2227. 


INCREASES ae) fey SAVES 
PRODUCTION ~ FE Ae ROOM 
ae CHa it APPLIED TO 
PF | am ©) 
QUALITY 2 Wh ASA? 
al eo mw = | EITHER 
J OLD CARDS 
OR NEW 


WOOL AND WORSTED MACHINERY 
Including Carding Machinery for = ool and Worsted, Yarn Twisters, with or without Novelty Attachments, Yarn Desneen R 
Beamers, S.ngle or Double. Yarn Spoolers, Dresser Creels, Cloth Dryers, of all widths, New otating Skein Dryers, F 
Drum Spoc ers, Improved Hydro Extractors, Improved Dusters with Fan, New Pattern Mixing Picker, Skein Drying Reels. 


Southern Agents: Alexander & Garsed, Charlotte, N. C. 

















MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Easy to Account For. 






A smart chap recently asked us: 

“You advertise that there are over 12,000 Bramwell feeders in use. Now, there are 
less than 8,000 sets of wool cards in the United States. What are the other 4,000 or 5,000 
Bramwell feeders doing ?” 

They are feeding worsted cards, shoddy cards, garnett machines, burr pickers, mix- 
ing pickers, wool washers, dryers, cotton openers and other machines; in fact, wherever 
textile raw material, particularly wool fibres, have to be fed in regular, even quantity, and 
not only in the United States are they in use, but in many other manufacturing countries. 
There are a few mills in the United States which even yet do not use Harwood’s machin- 
ery, but not many, and the number is constantly growing less. 

Our specialties increase production, improve quality and decrease labor cost. 






CEORCE S. a & SON, 


Room 703, 53 State Street, = = Boston, Mass. 













Cloth Washers, Dye Tubs, Vats, Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, Special Machinery, 
Brass Founders, Tanks, To Order. 


Hopkins Machine Works, tne. 


BRIDGETON, R. I. 


Providence Office, 49 Westminster St. 















Spindles and Dye Tub Valves, 


Flyers, for Cloth Guides, etc. 
Cotton, Wool, Send for our Bronze or 


‘a latest Catalogue é i. 
Silk, Flax, etc. and Price List Porcelain Rings. 
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Paper-Handling 
Machinery 


installed for Curtis Publishing Company, Phila. Handles 
‘“* Saturday Evening Post’’ and ‘‘Ladies’ Home Journal.” 
Consists of two corner hung tray elevators (one 16’ 10! 
centers, the other 31’ 8’ centers) and one 76! centers con- 
veyor. The elevators bring papers from press rooms on 
third and fourth floors to mailing room on fifth floor. Each 
elevator unloads automatically to the conveyor, and also 
counts the papers automatically as they are unloaded. 
Write for Link-Belt suggestions 
; on your problem, 


LINK-BELT ENCINEERINGC Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
49 DEY STREET PARK BUILDING LINK-BELT MCHY. CO. 








ww, 


‘ 
Leer bi 


‘¢@ A New Plant 


of machines that have no protection to 
the oil holes leading to a bearing is not 
modern construction. 


iy 
a 


When ordering new equipment specify 


POSTAL WILL BRING SAMPLE TUCKER —o CUPS 


Ww. & SC F. TUCKER, HARTFORD, CONN. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 








«e+. BUILDERS OF ... 

Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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Tentering and 
Drying Machines 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 








Tentering and Drying Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for Heavy Felt Goods. 
Hot Air Drying and Tentering Machines. 









Fulling Mills, Washers, Chinchilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Willows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs, (double or single.) Dewing Machines, etc. 







MANUFACTURED BY 


D. R. KENYON @ SON, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENYON BROS. 


Long Distance Telephone, RARITAN, N. J. 
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WATER WHEELS, 


Horizontal and vertical. 


{ron Fl 
Rotary Fire Pumps- 
centrifugal Pumps- 

Head Gate Apparatus. 
Water wheel Regulators. 
Rotary Fulling Mills. 
Rotary Cloth Wasners- 
Rotary Knit Goods Wa 
Combined R’y Fulling Mill 
and Washer for Knit Goods- 
Endless Felt R’Y Washers 


Rotary Felling Mills. 


and 
g stocks. 


Hammer Fallin 
Dolly washers- 
Crank Fulling Mills. 


crank Knit 


wringing a 
yeing mMachines- 
ines. 


nd Rinsing Mechs. 


Reel D 
carbonizing Mach 
pleaching Machines for 
chioride of Lime and 
peroxide of Sodium, 
Dye Tubs and Rinsers- 
wool W ashers- 
soaping machines- 
Cloth winders- 





Boston Office 


umes and penstocKs.- 


shers- jf 


Goods washers. 
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Main Office and Works 


70 KILBY 
s 
Telephone a 


ORAN 
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Automatic Wool Washers 


PARALLEL RAKE 


oOhe “STONE DRYER,” for Wool, Cotton, Rags, Etc. 
CARBONIZING MACHINERY, ETC. 


Fulling Mills, Cloth Washers, 


WOOL OPENERS, SELF FEEDS, DUSTERS 


JAMES HUNTER MAGHINE COMPANY, "a." 
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Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co. 


S2 & S4 CENTRE S’T., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


‘Machines to Print 
| Trademarks 


On Cottons, Woolens and 
Carpet 


Machines to 
Measure 


and imprint the measure- 
ment upon fabrics, fold 
lengthwise and roll into 
merchantable packages all 
in one operation. 
Prevents claims for short 
measure. 
Marks piece numbers on 
each package. 





| A Fully Equipped Machine 
| Shop for General Work. 


™, [he American 


WROUGHT STEEL 
PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 

It is Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 

It clarnps to the shaft perfectly — keys and 
set-screws superfluous. ‘ 

Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 
of different sizes. 

Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 
turing. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET. Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 


Patented in the United States 
and Foreign Countries. 


The American Pulley Co., 


29th and Bristol Streets, : : PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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care a 


Wonka qe nl duAt eae 


eee a 


Saves 
10 to 20% 


20 to 40% 
in Fuel. 


more steam 


— 1 for hig! - : Prevents expansion 
. r > P y “ . 
vee a vA and contraction of 
low pressure. . 


boilers. 
Natural or mechani- po a Many other advan- 
cal draft. Oa 


If you contemplate building or remodelling 
your Power house, consult our expert—no 
charge for advice. 

We've been very successful with installations in 


TEXTILE MILLS, BLEACHERIES, — 
COTTON MILLS, ETC. Da NUE eae 


Send for Catalog. ag =@ 2 


PRESSURE 
THE GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER CO., 
Matteawan, N.Y. 


Sole Manufacturers in the U. 8. A. 


Nee (hoe 
2S 


cet JACKSON 
BELT-LAGER 


as the best equipped Textile Mills, 
Cotton Mills and Woolen Mills are 
doing—it pays to be able to lace a 5 
belt in less than 3 minutes at a cost 
of one cent—larger belts in propor- 
tion.- The Jackson Belt Lacer will 
do it— and do it in such a way that 
the belt can be connected or discon- 
nected, shortened or lengthened in a 
few seconds. Catalog. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINECO. 


Formerly the DIAMOND DRILL & MACHINE CoO. 


Birdsboro, Pa. and 52 Broadway, New York. 
E. A. Kinsey & Co., Cincinnati, 0O.; Charles H. Besley & Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. R. Coleord Machy Co., St. 
Agents: ; Louis, Mo. Foreimn Agents: Selig, Sonnenthal & Co., 85 Queen Victoria St 


" 


-, London, Enyg.; Wilh, Sonnenson 
& Co., Malmo, Sweden ; Jean Braun, Moscow, Russia; Teodor» Koelliker, Milan, Italy; J. Lambercier & Go., 


Geneva, Switzerland: R. 8S. Stockvis & Son, Rotterdam, Holland. 
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SPOOLING, RY! Cea 
WINDING, a ! 


WARPING ano pa ne a 
BEAMING Ean 
MACHINERY jaa 


Pate mS _ _ ae obb n Winder for Skeins, 
t Va riable Motion. 


| % BOM RE 
Se S35 Tw Ms 
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ae ie SS 


Patent Butt and Cop Winding Machine. 


- JACOB K. ALTEMUS, © 


2818 North 4th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 
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DINSMORE} 


Sewing 
PA) Machines 


Wo. 3—Portable 
Foot-Power 


| 

7 

: 4 
| 


Machine. 


It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woollen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works atthe 
Printing Machinés, in Dve Works, Cloth Rooms, 
atthe Fulling Mill, snears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 


finishing | yrocesses in textile mills, 


Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Saiem, Mass., U. S.A. 


Dchtidiidsddinnsnbdinthendiianddh 


FIRST CLASS MILLS USE 


LOWELL GRAYONS 


WHY? 
They are Worth their Cost. 


Will you try our Samples? 


LOWELL CRAYON C0., LOWELL, MASS., Original Manufactur'rs 


Key Seating Attachment 


FOR 
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swewreeeert DOUBLE SHEAR 


This 
Machine 
will save 


per year 


Pays for 
itself 


SOON 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 


SPRINCFIELD VERMONT 


North Chelmsford 
Machine & Supply Co. 


Successors to Silver & Gay Co., Est. 1832. 


Successors to No. Chelmsford Supply Co., 1897. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ball Winders, Quillers, Jack Spoolers, Wool 
Openers, Reels and Special Machines from 
Drawings or Patterns. 


WORSTED MILL SUPPLIES. 


Leather Belting, Worsted Aprons, Fallers, 
Brushes and Comb Circles. Repairing, Cov- 
ering, Turning, Bossing and Refluting, 

Drawing and Spinning Rollers a Specialty. 


NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. 


Established 1844, 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Patterson, N. J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, ete., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Wor ted Machinery. 

Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 

REPAIRING 


Light Forgings. 
OF ALL KINDS, 


Y 


Whiton Gear Cutter 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to eut key 


seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. 


and price. 


Write for description, circulars 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO.., 


i9 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres,. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 


WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 


Post Office Square Building, 79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
. » « SOLE IMPORTERS OF ... 


ASA LEES « CO., Limited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach. | LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build 
inery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk. - ers of Leather goer Machinery, etc., etc, 
GEO. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Makers of Every - CENTNER FILS, Heddles. 
Description of Looms, ete. , ae —— GOODBRAND & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 


: ane Reels, ete 
JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow eam ~ ae ae 
Hemp and Jute Preparing and Spinning Machinery. 3 JOSHUA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, etc. 


7 EC 3E 8) 3 y ste. 
GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, etc. | RRADYORD STEEL PUN OO. Dencber Pins 
JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel : ; ; 


: ; JLAPHAM, SM 50. 8 2 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards. 7 —-. ee ee 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders 
Card Clothing for Cotton, Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines, : 


COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Corduroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 


Pulley and Gear Forcer. 


We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine to remove gears 
and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs $8.00. Saver 
its cost in time and breakage. 


BAMFORD & SIITH, Pascoag, R. I. 


The Prevention of Filling Waste 


is assured by using the 


PREVENTS BROKEN COPS, SMASHES, WASTE, 
IMPERFECT GOODS AND ALL THE SHUTTLE 
TROUBLES WITH COP FILLING . ; ° 


The illustrations explain this simple device :— 

The spindle is split from the bottom to a point a short distance from the end. 
When in position to receive the cop, the spindle is of such a size that the cop can 
practically be dropped over it. 

When the spindle is Jowered into the shuttle the two parts forming the base are 
expanded holding the cop firmly in place, The pressure is sufficient to hold the 
cop on asmooth spindle but the corrugations at the base of the spindle hold the 
cop still more securely, 

The spindle contracts when again raised and the empty cop is easily removed. 


SHUTTLE SPINDLE OPEN. SHUTTLE SPINDLE CLOSED. 


NEVER SLIP COP SPINDLE CO., - . 415 Broadway, New York, 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres, "tT" Er Ee) FRANK B. COMINS, Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


7Oo Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on _ recomend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 


Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS tin the World. 
The last twenty years receiving the HIGHEST AWARDS In 
this country and Europe for its AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. 
EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted In the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet ‘*T’’ on Humidification. 
Legal Proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements- 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Empire Bldg, ATLANTA, CA. 





How to Save Comber Waste 
and Increase Production. 


Here in New Bedford, cotton combing has been brought to a high state of perfection and we have the oppor- 
tunity of studying comber questions and noting how the best results are obtained. 


A marked increase in speed with more production, and yet with less waste, can be obtained by refluting the 
detaching rolls and putting on new top rolls of solid brass with east-steel hardened ends or bearings. 
The best mills are doing this. Try it at our expense. Send us a detaching roll. We will peflute it and 


make the new top rolls on trial. 
If you are not satisfied, it will cost you nothing for our work. But you will be. 


BAKER MACHINE CORPORATION, New Bedford, Mass. 


We also do repair work on Flyers, New Pressers, etc. 


N. B.—We have thousands of Bodden Fiyers in stock. Sizes 6", 7", 8", 9" and 10". Prices way down. 


EVANS’ FRICTION CONES. 


Eight Thousand Sets in Operation in This Country and Europe. 


A partial list of manu- 
facturers who have 
Evans’ Friction Cone Pul- 
leys in operation. trans- 
mittin rom ONE TQ 
FORTY HORSEPOWER: 

National Biscuit Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind., 300sets Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co., Lowell. Mass. 
20 sets. Arnold Print Works, 
No. Adams, Mass., 11 sets. 
John & James Dobson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 34 sets. Stinson 
Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., 40 
sets. Frederic J. Falding, 
New York. N.Y, 20 sets. 










Vulcan Fibre Roving Can. 


BODY—Vuleanized Fibre. SIDE 
SEA M—Riveted with Patented Clinched 
Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed 
Joints, Curled Edg°s. BOTTOM—IXXX. 
Tin Star Corrugation; Fastened with- 
out the use of nails or screws, will not 
crack, warp or shrink and cannot come 
out. FINISH—Coated inside and out 
with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEIGHT—About one. 
half pound per inch diameter. SIZE— 
All cans to any exact size, perfectly 
round and true. DURABILITY—Su- 
perior to any other can. 

Also Manufacturers of 


HILL’S IXXX TIN AND GALVAN.- 
IZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN, 


James Hill Manufacturing Co., 
PROVIDENGE, R. |. 































































Sinith & Winchester 
Co., 8o. Windham, Conn. 
250 sets. pee & 
McRae, Belfast, Ireland, 
25 sete. Mercantile Leun- 
dry, 80.Windham,Cona., 
250 sets, Washburn & 
Moen, Worcester, Mass., 
large number, all sizes. 
Dennison Tag Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass , large number, 
smallsizes. Saco & Pettee 
Machine Co., Newton, 
Mass., 275 sets. Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
13 sete 


Send to G. FRANK EVANS, 1288 Center Street, 
Newton Center, Mass., for Illustrated Catalogue, 
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“ The Best Machine tN ccommerane te 
on the Market.” eas: 


l AO 2k i. JACQUARD 
6 , ite i if 
a Pie . 


/ 
5 inh | 
GD in 
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Original Fine Index Machines 


Single Lift, Double Lift, 
Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder. 


a THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and € Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Representatives 
H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J, 


Catalogue upon request. ee a oe 


TORRANCE MFG. CO., 


HARRISON, N- J- 


rorgawes; AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With all the latest improvements for Wool Cards, The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 


Me a 


Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 
Cylinder Motion. 


ALSO 


CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Saves card fly. 


Write for particulars. 


L. B. BRAINERD, r. J. B. PIERCE, L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, 
President Vice-Pres’t. Secretary. Ass’t Secretary 


New ENGLAND TEAM USERS of this country have 
DEPARTMENT upwards of 90,000 Steam Boilers 

101 MILK STREET, under the inspection and insurance 
BOSTON, Mass. supervision of this company. 


Cc. E. ROBERTS, W. H. ALLEN, 
Manager. Ass’t Manager. 


Ls Fo. FP eaeeoae 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


SEWING | MACHINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 


ee Sen ar WALPOLE, MASS. FI 


MACHINERY U. & A. MACHINES 
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} 






The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, II1ASS, 


FRANK B. KENNEY, Manager. 






T.C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


LOWELL. MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rotts 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. NoLeather Covering Bill. 











WARPING. BALLING AND 
BEAMING MACHINERY 
PATENT EXPANSION 
COMBS 
















WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N.C. 











CURTIS & MARBLE MCH. CO. 
ae ee ' MASS. Blackman Fans 


With Direct Connected Engines. 


ECONOMICAL GrrRarion 


Can berun at any speed and any 
time. No long shafting and belts 
to waste power. 




















For Dye Rooms, Factories, 
Boiler Rooms, or where there 
is moisture or dust they are 
the best apparatus ever in- 
stalled. 


FEARNAUGHT PICKER, E. M. NICHOLS, 


Wool Burring and Picking Machinery. 639Arch St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Write for particulars. 






Cloth Finishing Machinery. 


R. HS. HOOD, JON M- DEAN, 
Successor to THOMAS RAMSDEN, MANUFACTURER OF 


enced Hackle, Gill, Card and Comb 
Worsted Machinery, Pins. Comber Needles sols 








Carrying Combs, Poreupines, Tenter 
For Preparing, Finishing Gills and Drawing Boxes : ; > DD: 
New Screws made and old ones hae man se segs Ship 4 
repaired and thoroughly case-hardened Fallen R escription. d Re © a 
a aller Repairing an epinning. 
Repairs and new parts for curled hair machinery. Fallers : 
of every encrtption made, Change Gears, 5-8, 7-16, 38 and Weavers Pick Out Comb Pins. 
l4inck pitch kepton hand. All kinds of new Fluted Rol. 





le ,o s. Gills ‘awing and Spi ing: 3 E ' 
I Oe ng, Gills, Drawing and Spinning; also Kefut | Tanner Street, Corner St. Hyacinth, 
1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, PHILA., PA. Lowell, Mass. 
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SPOOL AND BOBBIN MACHINERY 
Complete Equipment 


OF THE 


MOST MODERN TOOLS 


25% SAVED 
Over the Old Methods 
Send for Catalogue and Particulars to 


THE 


Defiance Machine Works, 


DEFIANCE, OHIO 


AUTOMATIC SPOOL TURNING LATHE 


SOME SCIENTIFIC FACTS 


In Our Climate Textile Manufacturing Goes More 
Smoothly at Certain Seasons Than at Others. 


THE BELL SYOTEM 


of Humidification 


Reproduces in the Mill and automatically preserves throughout the 
year the very best conditions of the best seasons for textile ‘working. 


The BELL HUMIDIFIER delivers air carrying moisture as aqueous vapor, 
just as it is found in nature, which moistens thoroughly and uniformly. 
Being Se_r-REGULATING it does not keep on moistening when further 
moistening is useless or harmful. 

With even distribution and automatic regulation of humidity comes the uni- 
formity of conditions that every textile manufacturer desires and now finds 


it so hard to realize; but these conditions he can never get by squirting steam 
or water into his rooms. 


Send for printed matter and prices. 


BELL PURE AIR & COOLING CO. 


97 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORH, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Standard Spinning Machine Co. 
Spinn ing Pittsburgh. 
Frames 


under the 
Breese Patents 


For Wool 
Spinning 


and other Fibrous 
Materials. 





















Correspondence solicited and trade 
invited to 


46 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY, 


Where a frame of one hundred and twenty spindles can 
be seen in operation. 


It Pays to Ventilate 


ESPECIALLY DURING 


The Hot Months 


E are ventilating, heating, cooling and drying engineers and experts in air, steam and all 




















vapor moving. We first like to know what you want to accomplish, or what the trouble is. 
The study of each case, to know the conditions, location, proper size, speed, etc., are of vital 


importance. We often produce remarkable results at slight expense. 









We can refer you to many factories where our scheme for ventilating is 
earning large dividends and giving perfect satisfaction in every respect. 


BARNEY VENTILATING FAN WORKS, 


Albert B. Franklin, Proprietor. 165 Fort Hill Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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Best Palen Sleam Rotary Cloth Press 


Four Separate Pressings In One Machine! 


The Only Press that has Self-Yielding Beds with Four Points of Contact 
PERFECT TEMPERATURE, POWERFUL, SIMPLE 


WOONSOCKET, R. 1, 
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Farrel Foundry@ Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 


Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls, Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 
20 ft. diameter. Heavy Transmission Machinery, Etc., Etc. 


Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 


A PERFECT CLOTH EXPANDER 


The recent invention of Wm 
Mycock, an English cotton manu- 
facturer. Hundreds sold in 
Great Britian and on the Conti- 
nent. Large bleacheries in this 
country where it has been placed 
on trial are delighted with it. 
Gets the full width of goods, with 
perfectly even tension both ways. 
Can be attached to calenders er 
cans. Put it on trial. 

ww 

Patented in United States, Cane 
ada, Great Britain and Continen- 
tal countries. Infringements will 
be prosecuted. 


THOMAS LEYLAND & Co. S3 INDIA ST., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada 
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ANYTHING 


AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


[566 





Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
items that that you don’t knew just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 


in Mill Supplies. 


ASHWORTH BROS.-, 


MANUFACTURERS OF. 


Card Clothing Of Every Description 


FALL, RIVER, 


MASS. 


EE. is. THBBETS c&c CO., 
Locke’s Mills, Me. 


Thread 
and Silk 


S B O O L & mete Tom one pices 
made from one piece, 


up to6"longand38 dia. 


We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 


furnished on samples submitted. 


WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


In the Manu- mS jo i TN Cc ns Es 
, 


facturing of 
For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 


Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc. 


ELMER, SALEM CO. .. MN. J. 


We Furnish 
Harnesses 


o . 
ORDINARY 


TWINE 


Although most of our loom 
harnesses are made from 
cabled twine, we furnish or- 
dinary twine harnesses when 
ordered and guarantee them 
to be as good as itis possible 
for us, Or any one else, 
to make harnesses of this 
character. 


GARLAND MFG. CO. 
G 


Saco, Maine 
Formerly Loom Picker Co., 
Biddeford, Maine. 
TRave manh 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 
Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Special Machinery. 


J. K. SHRYOCK, 


19 South 7th St., 
PHILA,, PA. 


Paper 
Cloth 


Boards 
For Textile Mills 


All weights and sizes furnished by thousand, ton or 
earload. Prompt delivery assured. Samples and prices 
on request. 


The J. L. N. Smythe Co. 


er; 23-25 So. $th St., Phila. 
% 


Paper .- 
Specialties, 
Fibres, Colored Textile Wrappers, 


Manillas, 
and 
Tissues, Corrugated Cloth Boards. 


Silk Papers, 
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bene ARLINGTON MACHINE WORKS ‘Trex 
FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 


THE VU. Ss. MILL SUPPLY CO. 


PROVIDENCE, Rm. I. 



























. se Leather Belting Heddles Yarn Scales Belt Hooks 
Everyth ing in Press’d Steel Pulleys Heddle Frames Roving Reels Packings 
Picker Sticks Harnesses Mill Crayons Scales 
l Ss li Loom Pickers Twine Bobbins Trucks 
Mi } upp 1es Loom Strapping Spindle and Drum Spools Brooms 
(canvas & leather) Banding Shuttles Brushes 


‘‘What you don’t see, ask for’’ 


Mill Baskets Wire Goods 





Travellers Fire Pails 








The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS. 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S. A. 


reenter ot MAILS 
Paterson, N.J. pen ee Steel 


Have you seenthe NEW PROTECTOR 

















for PIN TICHETS? \) } is 
66 33 : — 
Its the Niagara “Pin Kap “F i 
The most simple little device for protecting all makes of Pin / 
—* Pre otects your fingers. Protects the samples. Ask us about Qe 





NIACARA CLIP CO., - 38 Park Street, New York. 


| SAVE. THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and wood, , 


Their Cost a. 


or warp; 





In Freight, | Not table to bre ae 


Shaw’s “Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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FRANK BAILEY, 


BUILDER OF 


YARN DRYING MACHINERY 


ON THE 
COLD AIR S Simple, effective, inexpensive. Leaves 


a eet ful condition. 
ALSO ON THE 

HOT AIR SYSTEM when great capacity is wanted. ° 

DYE STICKS, Kettle Sticks and ~ and sulphur house Poles, also 
Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water grown cedar, 
and Sticks to suit the Klauder-Weldon, Lorimer and Hussong machines 
from finer grades of lumber. These Sticks have been thoroughly tested, 
and pronounced the best on the market. Guarantee satisfaction to 
buyers. Write for prices. 


Works at Braddock, P. 0. Address. Cedar Brook, Camden County, WN. J. 


THE BUSY-NESS LATHE 


All that you can demand of 2 Lathes is given in 


McCABE’S “ DOUBLE-SPINDLE ” 


and we don’t demand any more than the price of 
one. Do you appreciate that point ? 

The difference in the cost is only due to the 
ordinary method of manufac turing, and ours. 


They’re rated ‘‘A-1"’ by hundreds of Textile 
Mills. 


Catalog for details. 


McCabe's “New Style” 26-48 inch « Double-Spindle” Lathe, J. J. MCCABE, St-cc% NEW YORK CITY. 


THE L. M. 


BOWES COMPANY, 


Every Description of Fine Leather for Textile Use. 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


CHARLES CAIN, SON & CREENWOOD, 


HALIFAX, ENGLAND. 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE 


CARD CLOTHING 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Silk. 


451 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 


- . - BOSTON, MASS. 
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CATALOGUE 
of USEFUL 


EXTILE 


E have recently published 
a descriptive catalogue 


which contains a list of all 














SPINDLES 


EASTON 


AND 


BURNHAM 


















books in the English language on 


MACHINE 
Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 


textile subjects that are in print and 
that are of present value, classified 


under the different subjects to which 






they pertain. This catalogue should 






be in the possession of every mill man. 
















It will be sent free upon application. 
New books on textile subjects are 
being published frequently. We can 
supply any textile or technical book, 
whether of our own publication or 
not, at lowest prices. We can also 
give information and prices of foreign 
textile publications, directories, etc. 
We are headquarters for everything 
in the line of textile literature and 


information. 


REPAIRS FOR 


RABBETH 
SPINDLES 













LORD @® NAGLE Co. | 
2Oo0 DEVONSHIRE S’IT. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


Textile World Record 
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SEVERIN HEUSCH, Aachen, Germany, 


Spirals and Ledger Blades for Shearing sooner 
of all kinds. The oldest Cloth m& = 
NT Sing Knits Nitin Germany. 


THE LANE PATENT STEEL FRAME CANVAS 


MILL BASKET 


Embodies desirable features not found in any other basket. It is made 
of strong, smooth, cotton duck, doubled at all points of extra wear or 
strain. The Frame is made of spec- 
ially drawn round spring steel, put 
together with our semi-flexible eye 
joints, making it strong and sufficient- 
ly rigid, yet springy and resilient, and 
will stand the most severe use. 


W. T LANE & BRO., 


MANUFACTURERS 
Formerly of Port Chester, N. Y. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. we 


>; my CARDER’S TOOLS 
ry Dixons me, 


CARD 


SOLID BELT DRESSING CLAMPS. 


Gulia — 










































AN INSTANT CURE 


: FOR SLIPPING BELTS 


In 5-lb. bars of convenient shape. 


i S A M P & E B A R F R E E ° Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser. 
j JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing with a variety 


of all other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. 
Jetsey City, N. J. Send for circular. 


WwW. H. BROW , Ne ORCESTER, MASS.” 





THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCHES 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 


For Machines, Countershafts, Lineshafts, Etc. 


They are especially adapted for Textile Machinery. Very 
compact, powerful and neat, having a perfectly smooth sur- 
face eliminating the possibility of accidents. They can be in- 
stantly adjusted, as required, by one screw. Operate easily 
and work perfectly at any speed. They are being used by 
many of the leading manufacturers who endorse them in the 
highest terms. 





Write for Catalogue. 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO., - Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 
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VARIABLE OPEEUD {0 YARIRBLE ED 


May be easily and instantly obtained by using 


“THE REEVES” 
Variable Speed Transmission 


You turn the erank—it does the rest. The only trans- 
mission device of the kind on the market which is a 
demonstrated success. 








Write for Catalog 


REEVES PULLEY CO., Columbus, Indiana. 


Also Manufacturers ‘‘ THE REEVES” Wood Split Pulley 


A TJlill Basket 


















that will stand your work 
and not cost you much 


Send for Booklet No. 4. 
MORRIS @® CO., Groveville, 


Pe ae WOOLEN AND 
Yorkshire Teasel Gigs and Slats Reels for Cotton “voir 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


Write for particulars to LINDSAY, HYDE & CO. 
W. W. CRANE FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORKS, 2124 to 2130 East York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


122-124 Clark St., Auburn. N 


PROC? reg Ni Most Efficient ana 
ssl AVE Economical Power 
in the world 


For Textile Mills. 


It has NO EQUAL for Close 
Regulation and Noiseless Oper. 
ation. Send for Catalogue. 
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Wirtiam Severs & Co., tncoses 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
4 Ves! PULLEYS, 
Be J!) i, HANCERS, 


4 and all most approved appliances for the 


THE 66 SELLERS 33 WAKE OF Transmission of Power. 


, DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


has a way of holding shafts together, that no MACHINE TOOLS. 
Soe eee ene INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 


Singeing [Machines 


FOR ALL KINDS AND WIDTHS OF GOODS. 


CHAS. H. KNAPP, 
Wait and Rye Streets, PATERSON, N. J. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 
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The Benevolent Giant 
Carries Dangerous Burdens 


It’s mere play for the giant to lift and carry a “avy and dangerous 
weights like crucibles of molten metal: no slips possible; no 
accidents. 


Coburn Trolley Track weighs 
the Load Without Rebandling. 


With the Coburn way and the Coburn Track there’s money 
saved. Everything on wheels, everything lifted, swung, moved, 
hoisted, shifted, carried and placed where you will on easy running 


trolley tracks 


Write for our 
catalogue. 













The 
Coburn 
Trolley 
Track 
Manufac- 
turing Co. 





Holyoke, 
Mass. 





CARRYING MOLTEN IRON 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


LOOMS|< 


For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING, 











p 
Pulleys 
SAGINAW 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


SAGINAW, MICH., U.S.A. 
















New York Branch, 44 a St. 
Chicago Branch, 35 So. Canal St. 

Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 
Cable Address: Engrave. ABC and Lieber’s Codes. 


$060606006+0080000 


EW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
JcarererereseserereussabenbeanelerebeevannrereencebieheuinbeneeeeNe 


Represented in ihe South by 
©. A. ROBBINS, . . . CHARLOTTE, N. ©, 
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“BATCHING’ or “OILING’ WOOL 


The process of scouring and freeing the wool from foreign sub- 
stances leaves the fibre in a harsh or impoverished condition. Before 
further manipulation it should as far as possible, have the normal 
suppleness restored. 

This can only be done by oiling, which should be done at least 
twenty-four hours before carding, sheeted and laid away in order 
that it may cure. 

What oil is best for this purpose? 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 


135 Front St., New York. 
Boston, 36 Central Wharf. Fall River, 160 Third St. Philadelphia, 216 No. Front St. 
Works, Claremont, N. J. 









REGISTERED 


on a rawhide pinion corresponds to the Sterling 
mark on silver—it denotes the highest degree of per- 









fection. New Process Raw Hide Pinions are the recognized 






standard of excellence. Owing to patent and secret processes of curing the raw 
hide, they contain much more of the vital fibre than other raw hide, and wear 
like iron. They provide a noiseless positive drive—no noise, no 
loss of power. Get our free booklet for the facts. 








We also make accurately cut and planed Metal Gears, in Spurs, Bevels, 
Internals and Racks. 


The New Process Raw Hide Co., **¥'9"* 


MORRIS & WALES, PH 
















a 







HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 
PRESSURE 
CRAVITY 
FILTERS ..i¥ 
WATER SOFTENERS "<r-330""" 


There is only one Filter, the 


HUNCERFORD - ELFRETH, 


the only filter which exceeds its guarantev. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Philadelphia Water Purification Company, 
1700 N. I2th St., PHILA., PA. 






erenner ate Sens ar | 





Hungerford-Elfreth Gravity Filter. 
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INSTRUMENT OF PRECISION! 


SOVERLOCK’” MACHINE 
(Trade Mark) (Pat. April 5, 1892) 
Patent twice upheld by U. S. Court of Appeals 


Trade Mark 
For TRIMMING, SE Arve (oe Hemming or Ove eeeng 4) sd Coventue 
R ; 


w es Knit Ur Hosiery 
in “ONE “OP E . Ni TON s 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SE W VING MACHINE CO., 
General Offices 358 BROADWAY, cor. BOND STREET, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PARIS MILAN 


AITON MACHINE (CO. 


ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS 


126 roe _ 
NEW YO 


GARDINER C. Sims, President. 
Tuos. A. Arron, Vice President. 


ARTHUR S. BEVES, Sec. and Treas. Fact te 


HARRISON” N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


Cabling and Insulating Machinery 
VACUUM DRYING APPARATUS 


Rubber Machinery, Including Calenders, Washers, Mixers, etc. 


Hydraulic Machinery 


Builders of Heavy Machinery. High Grade and Large 
Castings a Specialty. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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CONCERNING TIGHT LACING. 


The evils of “tight lacing” are by no means Hmited to the “human form dl- 
vine,”—by no means. When, to secure the necessary “ pull,” a belt must be 
laced “up to the limit,” it means a greatly abbreviated life for that belt. 


LEVIATHAN BELTING fupetics 
8 erila ve 
“ec ing,” its almost affectionate pulley “hug” may be run quite slack, without 


loss of “driving power.” This is an economy that reaches from ‘Journal Bear- 
ings’’ to ‘‘Ledger Entries”—see? Of course, a booklet for the asking. 





MAIN BELTING COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
12th AND CARPENTER STS., PHILADELPHIA 
120 Peari St., BOSTON 40 Pearl St. BUFFALO 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 





55-57 Market St., CHICAGO 

















& Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 
Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 
' S Brooms, Miil ae Rings and Springs, Packings of all kinds, 
b 

KE. W. Murphey & Co. 


Fire Pails, Shears and 
s * 
voor and Mill Supplies 
! Established 1831. ac 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 
1842-46 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLAT STEEL HEDDLES 


For Silk, Cotton and Worsted Weaving, 


trimmers, Cloth Knives, Et. 2% ww 





The Cambria Shafting & Machine Works, 


Manufacture as a Specialty Kicin's 
Patent Friction Pulleys, Adjust- 


WATCHMAN’S CLOCK, LATEST IMPROVED 


Portable and Electric, 





hs 





































” able Self-Oiling Bearings, :% —- Night 
te Universal Belt Carriers, °Z chman. 
improved Clamp \ 4 =} Allowance made for 
Couplings. opel Y = old clocks, 
SS 
fas” bh aS a T. NANZ & CO., 
and estimates fur 127 Duane St., N.Y. 
nished for fitting out <cisatiailaeiamaama ttle hit inate ine 
kes factories complete with every- 
thing required for the transmission CY PR rat WATER TA N Ke 
of power. 
Best in the World. Send for Catalogue. 
<— CHAS. C. KLEIN, Write for gu 






Engineer, Millwright and Genera! Machinist, 
PA. 


delivered prices. H, F, LEWIS & 60., Lid. 


Mercbatl 8¢. below Comrie. FEILAS 316 Baronne 8t., New Orleans, La. 
















Established 1836, 


THOMAS BURKHKHARD, 
W, LLIAM SCH 0 Fl ELD CO . 494-496 FLUSHING AVE., BROOKLYN, W. Y. 
Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila., Pa, 


IRON FOUNDERS 











AND TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “ hofiela”® 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust- 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons, 


. in f " . * -— ee . : a 
Special “— y ire Cli os Machinery Repairs | Manufacturer of all kinds of COPPER WORK for DYE 
elagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty | HOUSES and PHARMACUBTICAL APPARATUS. 


Send for lllustrated Catalogue. 










= 
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This is our Berry Wheel, 
the most effective agent for 
moving air, eliminating 
steam and other impurities 
in the atmosphere, 












FRESH AIR. 


The time for ventilating Carding and Spinning rooms 
has come. 

Fans must be used in July and August to overcome cli- 
matic conditions that are frequently intolerable in these 
rooms. 

The indorsement given by the most energetic and suc- 
cessful manufacturers is to the effect that the BERRY 
WHEEL is the best for the purpose. 













A. HUN BERRY, 
23 West First Street, 
BOSTON. 


It is also unsurpassed for use.in drying. 






STEAM TRAPS 


WEW FEATURES; Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewal. | OO” EF CS HK ES 


We manufacture Steam 


Traps for all duties, Vertical Water Tube 


High and Low Press- 
ures, returning the Con- ~~. 

densation back into B O I Ty WR iid oy 
Boller or Discharging 
to Hot Well, Tank, or Built by 


Atmosphere, WICKES BROTHERS, 














SAGINAW, MICHIGAN. 


No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground Branch Offices at 
Metal and Metal. 







New York 
95-97 Liberty Street. 








SEND FOR Pittsburg 
Chicago 
Catalogues A, B and C 1214 Marquette Blds 


ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO. Bosto®. Board of Trade Bldg. 


Denver, Colo. 
ALBANY, IN. WW. Birmingham, Ala. 
Established 1870, 


Send for Catal 
FRED’K TOWNSEND, Pres. JAMESH. BLESSING, Gen. Mer. sania 


FOR COTT . 
Elliot Cloth GING ss A ae eg 


MILLS, 


Folder and BLEACHERIES, PRINT Standard of Excellence 


WORKS, ETC. 
Measurer | xssvracroren ay CTEPHENSOW 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54'¢ Hermon St., Worcester, Mass erst 2 Fy @ BEST 


Send for Circular, B Aw R 


BELT DRESSING 


SiLK MILE SUPP LIES PRESERVES BELTS —= PREVENTS SLIPPING 
Sole by progressive dealers or by 





45th and A. V. R’y. 


Olass A Return Trap 







oe Rees Sesesnsiasae seca 




















OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. S = E P H E N S O N M F G . ¢ Le) « 


|| Allentown Reed, Harness 
1. A. HALL&CO. | and Mill Supply Co., ALBANY, N. ¥. 
Paterson, N. J. | ” Allentown, Pa. 




















invite questions. 






ARTHOUR S’TEAD 


DEALER IN 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery 


ALL, SUPPLIES 
227 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Send for list and state what is wanted. 
* 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


Builder and 
General Zontractor. 


References made te some of 
MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. the largest mill owners in the 
Middle States, including Clark thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
Plax Spinning Oo., Paterson, N. J., and others. 


253 Breadway,N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N.J. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
An Ideal Shipping Point 


Have you ever experienced the need of a central 
distributing point for the eastern field? Many 
mannfacturers now carry stocks of goods here, 
The best located man often gets the trade. You can 
RENT Large, Centrally Lecated Warehouses with 
attendants, of us, or you caa BUY our former plant 





(we now occupy our new factory), well located for | 


manufacturing or warehouse purposes. 
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TELPHERAGE 


IS THE electrically-operated or trolley, system of transporting 
materials of whatever nature or size. Where no other meth- 
od is possible, Telpherage overcomes the difficulty. It con- 
veys over streets, driveways, railroad tracks, rivers, valleys, 
alongside precipitous cliffs or mountains, on straight lines or 
curves, or on any degree of incline. It brings into close 
communication the several departments of industrial estab- 
lishments, and for relieving a freight-congested yard, depot, 
wharf or warehouse, is the best method in existence. We 


UNITED TELPHERAGE DEPARTMENT 
Dodge Cold Storage Company 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH, BOSTON, PORTLAND, ORE., 
Nicetown. 49 Dey Street. 1501-02 Park Bldg. 164 Federal St. 309 McKay Bidg. 


00000000 6000040O SO SSOSOHOO OOH OOOOH OH 










The Standard of Excellence 
in Railway Service 


is established and maintained by the 


Boston & Albany and N. Y, Central. 


e 

Its train equipment consists of elegant Pull- 
man Parlor Cars, Palatial Drawing Room 
Sleepers, and Dining Cars with excellent 
cuisine, which afford the traveler every con- 
venience of a modern hostelry, while the 
Buffet Smoking and Library Cars with Bath- 
room and Barber Shop provide him with his 
accustomed luxuries of club or bachelor apart- @ 
ment. & 

Trains for the West leave Boston 8.30, 10.15, 
10.45 a. m.,; 2.00, 3.32 6.02, 8.00 and 11.35 p. m. 
For New York City, 9.00 a. m., 12.00 noon, 4.00 
p. m., and 11,15 p. m. 

For tickets and reservations, "Phone Main 
1611, or call at ; 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
366 Washington Street. 


R. M. HARRIS, A. 8. HANSON, 


Harrisburg Foundry and Machine Works | Soccccsccocccccccccesccsooccsses 
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MASON REDUCING VALVES 


Are unequalled for the control and regulation 
of Steam, Water and Air Pressures. 


Catalogue sent upon application. 


THE MASON RECULATOR CoO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


She 


TRIPLER 


Handling 
Machinery 


Where there’s a 
machine to be set 
or a heavy part to 
be inspected or re- 

paired, there you will find work for 
the TRIPLEX BLOCK. 

It lifts smoothly and quickly with one 
man pulling—and it’s an easy pull too. 

Then the automatic brake holds the load 
when the pulling stops. 

The TRIPLEX helped to set much of 
the machinery at the World’s Fair. One 
man said he saved $24.00 on a certain job 
by using the TRIPLEX. 

‘s A dollar saved ts a dollar earned.” 
Better drop us a line and get a 
TRIPLEX BLOCK to try—or see 


your dealer. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 Murray St., New York. 


METALLIC TRANSFER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gold, Silver and Blue Transfer 
Trade Stamps. 


A hot iron transfers the stamp to any material 
The best, most expeditious and economical method 
of transterring Trade Marks to Hosiery, Underwear, 
Woolens and all other fabrics. 

Samples and quotations sent on request, or will 
make a personal call. 


Factory, 1110 Springfield Avenue, 
IRVINGTON, N. J. 


Electric Motor 
Drive Means 


Economy 


"S 
Crocker- Wheeler Form L Motors. 
Let us give you expert advice on 
Electric Drive in Textile Mills. 
Crocker - Wheeler 
Wi; Company 
Branch Offices: 
Boston Atlanta 


Ampere, N. J. 


New Orleans, etc. 
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Kaumagraph Trade Mark Stamps give a clear impression on any class of fabric from most delicate silk to heaviest blankets. 


HAUMAGRAPH CoO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 









KnoelesSpec ial 
Duplex 












HNOWLES SPECIAL DUPLEX 
PUMPS 


are without an equal for handling water, dyes and acid liquor. We 

manufacture Feed Pumps, Fire Pumps, Steam Heating Vacuum 

Pumps, Condensers, etc., and are prepared to furnish upon short 

notice, Pumping Machiuery to meet any requirement of textile mills, 
Write for Circular K 70 T. 


Knowles Steam Pump Works, 
114 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


G ®@ 



















Goulds Triplex Plunger Size Pump 
with bronze lined cylinders and bronze ball valves is the 


BEST Pump ever offered for PUMPING SIZE. Built 


in several sizes. Write for full particulars. 
Goulds Pumps Awarded GOLD MEDAL at St. Louis. 
PUMPS for EVERY SERVICE. 
The GOULDS MFG. CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


16 Murray St., New York. 8 Oliver St., Boston. 22 N. Canal St., Chicago- 
318 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburg. 


SCHUTTE & KOERTING CO. 


Engineers and Machinists, i2th and Thompsons 8Sts., Phila., Pa. 








Spray Nozzle emitting water in a fine 


comma tapes. Complete 
Humidifying Plants 


For Woolen Mills, Cotton Mills, 
Spinning Mills, Silk Mills, etc. 






We also manufacture Injectors, Blowers, 
Condensers, Syphons, High Class Valves, 
Sulphur Furnaces for Bleaching Purposes. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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Have you ever seen 
a CELL DRYER? 


Have you ever seen 
© yard cloth dried at 
150 yards a minute 
on a machine 8 feet 
long? 


Send to 15 State Street, Boston, 
for catalog and latest information 


Che Cotton Manual 


BY J. T. BROADBENT 


of the Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, and formerly of the Mississippi Textile School. 


[his little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling briefly, but comprehensively, 
the things about the cotton fibre, its cultivation, and the ginning and marketing of the cotton 
crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other matters bearing on raw cotton, such as the 
average student or person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of cotton goods, 
wants to know. 

There are excellent chapters on cotton baling, describing the different kinds of bales 
and baling processes, and on the opening and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account of 
different machines employed, and improved methods of mixing. 

The book contains about 100 pages, with 20 illustrations, and should be in the pos- 
session of every person having to do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail 


purchaser. 
Price 75 Cents 


This book will be sent free to any one sending us a NEW yearly subscription to the ‘Textile World Record."’ 


Published by TT ORD & NAGLE COMPANY 


JEVONSHIRE STREET., anes oO Ss f OR, MASS. 
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wr ee peer or—oe nee Bee 


FN response to many inquiries, we would state that the 
the regular date of publication for the Annual 





Directory is about July rst. Subscribers to the 
Textile World Record whose subscriptions include the 
Directory and those who have ordered it in advance should 
receive copies about that time. -Ihere may be a few days 
difference in time of delivery, owing to the large number 
to be shipped. 


The Annual Official Directory 


of the Textile Industries and the 
Yarn Trade Ilndex for 1905 





—- —. 
, — 





compiled by the Textile World Record, will be sent upon publication, 











express paid, to any address on the following terms, viz.: 





Travelers Edition (small size, flexible covers) . . $2.00 


Office Edition (attractively bound in board 
covers fereitece wes). . ... .. .  iniwn BS 


Or with Textile World Record for one year, 3.00 
(or $3.50 according to style of directory). 


LORD @® NAGLE COMPANY 


299 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
123 Liberty St., New York. 425 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 115 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
CENTRIFUGAL 


Oil Separator 


MOTOR WOUND FOR ANY VOLTAGE. 














Separates oil from bolts, nuts, and scraps of all kind— 
oil that would otherwise be wasted, and makes it as 
good as itever was, forfurtheruse. Send for Catalogue. 













MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Abe. Tool @ Machine Co., 


109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 










Incorporated 1864. 





Founded 1845, 


Established 1841. 


Dleam Jackel Mixing Kettles 


This cut represents one of our many styles 
of steam mixing kettles, made with station- 
ary and removable stirrers. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS (0. 


COPPERSMITHS, 
66 Pitts St., - BOSTON, MASS. 


















Badger Fire Extinguisher. 


New and Second-Hand Cloth TES 


LATEST MILLER ROTARY 
STEAM CLOTH PRESS. 


Patent Flexible Steel Bed. Pressure 
automatically appplied by power. 





EUREKA-FIRE HOSE 


Is Acknowledged to be 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE 


For use in 
















* A preers bec d second- hand pre ss Cotton Mills 
at a bargain, : Woolen M 
Wille Pres iMint, == and ahaa 


Seamless Woven and 
Rubber lined EU RE KA 
COT TON HOSE, ‘‘TRO- 
JAN” brand, has no 
equal. Send for circu- 
lar and Testimonials. 

Awarded Gold Medal 
at the St. Louis Expos- 
tion, 1904. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


‘ S The Latest and 
=z —— Best Lug Strap 


Note the CUSHION 


that comes in contact with Picker Stick 


CHARLES BOND, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 










(Trade Mark) 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE CoO., 


13 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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: INSTALLS 


ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHTING PLANTS 


FOR 














ALL CLASSES OF 


| TEXTILE MILLS. 


73,000 Horse Power in use or under contract, 


THE ADVANTAGES OF ELECTRIC DRIVE ARE: 







Saving in the cost of building, shafting and belting and More product per horse power at the engine, 
of investment for future extension. 

Increased production and fewer “seconds” due to absolute ubdivision of power — independent operation of each 
uniformity in speed. department. 


| 
| 
| 
Che General Electric Company employs specialists trained in textile work, whose services are at disposal of engineers 

or manufacturers for consultation or advice. | 


OENERAL OFFICE: SCHNECTADY, N. Y, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 Broad Street. BOSTON OFFICE, 84 State Street. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 218 Soutn Eleventh Street. ATLANTA OFFICE, Empire Building. "\ 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities. 












TEX TIL E MAN URAC TURER SS 
Are invited to ask about our new brand of 
Undoubtedly nk Uuquestionable 
Sanaa LS. S. ROOFPING:  sramsstics 
Made of fine wool felt, chemically treated, coated on both sides, waterproof and durable, guaranteed. 


The LINCOLN WATERPROOF CLOTH CoO., 
Correspondence Solicited. Bound Brook, N. Jj. 
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CARPET MANUFACTURE 


By FRED BRADBURY, 





Head Master Textile Department Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast. Eight and one-half years Head 
Master Textile Department Municipal Technical Schools, Halifax. , 











THE ONLY COMPLETE WORK ON THE SUBJECT. 





Contains over 300 pages of useful and invaluable information and is profusely 
illustrated with diagrams of machinery and illustrations of carpet and rug designs. 


256 Diagrams. 3 Colored Plates. 


The work is thoroughly practical in every respect and will prove a great aid 
to carpet manufacturers, designers and mill owners. 


Price, postpaid, $3.00. 


Lord & Nagle Company, (2 Wami'steen"- — Pnitaaong 


The book may be examined at either office. 
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Rope Experience 


All rope is not ad: upted for power transmission. 
Transmission rope must have peculiar qualities. 
It must be pliable and self lubricating, so that it 
will not wear itself out, and must be made of 
the best unadulterated fibre especially selected 
for the purpose. ; 

We sell all kinds of rope, and our transmission 
rope embodies the experience which makes our 
product so satisfactory. Send for booklet. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE CoO., Auburn, N. Y. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 
Tabor Bldg., 78 Wall St. 





Sash Operating Device 


For Raising Monitor and other Ventilating Sashes 
for Factories, Mills, Store Buildings, etc. 


Long lines of Sashes can be swung easily and evenly to any desired opening. It is self: 
locking at any point, 


FREE FROM CHAINS, CABLES AND SPRINGS. 


It is the strongest, best finished and neatest sash operating machinery made, Write 
today ior Catalogue, 


LORD @® BURNHAM CO. 


New York Office: Gen. Office and Works: 
1133 Broadway, cor. 26th St. Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Rocking Grates—Dumping Genie. We-Fu-Go and Seaife Water Soft- 


anim: "= _— ening Plants, and Seaife Water 
. How Tesh Gly Filters can be seen in actual opera- 


tion in Textile Plants in any part 
Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers of theU.S. Apparatus designed to 
suit each special case, and we 
FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS. guarantee results. Write for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. for'amtsies | QUIT) AFAN Ug 5, SL Mga 


55-57 Franklin St.. NEW YORK. 





W. W. TUPPER & C0., CRATE BARS 
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Pressed Steel Shaft Hargers 


ate especially adapted for use in 
TEXTILE MILLS 
because the frames will not absorb oil, 
consequently lint will not stick to them 
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‘THE following list contains the titles of some of the textile books for which there is 
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descriptive catalogue, giving lists of all textile books published in the English 
language, with a brief synopsis of contents, will be mailed free upon application. 
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Drying by Means of Air and Steam. Haus- Part 2 s 3.00 
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Simplex Comparative Yarn Tables, Reed Textile Raw Materials. " Zipser 00 ee sent beens «++ 5.00 
Tables, Weight Tables and Other Useful The Jecquard Machine, Sagyes sed Re- 
ie ood cae eC oll plained. POOR .- <0 .scccccocdgeteseccccesen 3.00 

Spinning and Twisting of Long Vegetable The Textile Fibres. Matthews. Just pub- 
EO: SIRDUEE  vncdurisscuntsxatiddeuadadae Ge ished =. cee eeee ee ceeseeeeeeeeecreceesseeses 3.50 

Technical Testing of Yarns and _ Fabrics. Wool, Cotton, Silk from Fibre to Fabric. 
NE, secdsre ct-wadreus eines aenaaiceaeaw eens ee of Posselt 








On Cotton Manufacture. 












Carding and Spinning. Ivey. Just a 1.26 Cotton Spinning (3 vols.). Taggart ............ 7.50 
Cost Finding in Cotton Mills. Nichols ........ 1.50 Cotton Weaving. MARIAM oo .ccccccccsccccccese 3.00 
Cotton Carding. Lindsay ... aca eeen. Cotton Weaving and Designing. Taylor ....... 2.50 
Cotton Combing Machines. Thornley ee 3.00 Draw Frames and Fly Frames. Thornley ..... 3.00 
Cotton Mill Commercial Features. Tompkins.. 5.00 Humidity in Cotton Spinning. Dobson ........ 1.50 
Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations. Tomp- Loom Fixing and Weaving. a devivwatia sven 
kins i a sain ain shakaleeanalar ddr aipieniagaiitints icin sien a Practical Carder. Greer .. ae ean Cdue wed Rae 
C-tton Manual. ‘Broadbent Sa ae eee Practical Cotton Calculations. “Whitworth .... 1.00 
Cotton Manufacture. Lister ................... 3.00 Students Cotton Spinning. Nasmith .... 3.00 
Cotton Manufacturing. Part1. Posselt ....... 3.00 The Cotton Fibre and the arene of Cotton. 
Cotton Spinning. Marsden ..................... 1.7 Monie. Just published . 5 . 1.50 
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Cone Drawing. Buckley ...... wa acdu dacs: . ae Worsted Overlookers’ Hand Book. Buckley .. .50 
Finishing Woolens and Worsteds. "Greene «++. 650 Wool Spinning. Vickerman .................... 1.75 
eS ieee Combing. Priestman. 1.50 Weaving and Loom Fixing. Nightingale ...... .50 
Spinning Woolen and Worsted. ‘Melare. ..... 1.50 Woolen and Worsted Loom Fixing. Ainley .... 1.00 


Weel Cams. BWR 6 ci csdesniesaiscsscescee Oe Woolen and Worsted Manufacture. Beaumont 2.00 
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Bleaching and Calico Printing. Duer .......... 4.00 , Principles of Harmony and Contrast of Colors. 
Bleaching of Linen and Cotton Yarns. Tailfer 5.00 Chevreu! ae EG PEE. 
Chemistry of Dye Stuffs. Georgeivies .......... 4.50 Same with Colored Pate. dcinacihadi etbteecinuncudige » 
Color Matching. Patersott 2.0.3.0. ccsvescsccevce BO P of T le Fat Rothwell 6.00 
Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics. Beech .............. 3.00 rinting of Textile Fabrics. IN WELL .. eee eee 
Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. Hummel ........... 1.75 Science of Color Mixing. Paterson ............ 3.00 
Dyeing Wool and Woolen Fabrics. Beech .... 3.50 Silk Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. Hurst... 2.00 
Finishing of Cotton Goods. Depierre .......... 10.00 Binine IneweGients, RGM 2... ccciccesescccccace LOD 
Merecerization. A Practical Manual with 362 Wool Dyeing. Part 1. Gardner. Sh SP 
a ee ee rr Wool Dyeing. Part 2. Recently published. 
Princigics of Dyding. VFYADG ...c<ccssiscscocscscee EL OS RE ee ee eee 
















Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. Subscribers to Textile World Record 
may buy books from us upon the understanding that if not satisfactory they may be returned within 


a few days (postage or express paid by purchaser) if in good order, and money will be refunded. 
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$2.50, Traveler’s Edition, $2.00. 

Part I, Contains a complete directory of all the textile establishmerits in the United States and Canada, It tells what goods are 
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are, the names of the officers, superintendent and buyer, 3 -<—e 
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Is published early each year by Lorp & NaGLeE Co, Itis a complete directory of all the establishments in the United States and Can ida 
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having knit goods department, in mostcases giving the names of manager in charge of knit od he i ] : 
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Correspondence. 


We solicit correspondence on textile subjects. Articles accepted will be paid 
for. Name and address must always be given, not necessarily for publication 
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The Textile World and Textile Record. 


(New SERIES. ) 


JUNE, 1905 


Monthly Comment. 


Fall River Wages. 


The strike of the cotton mill operatives at 
Fall River begun last July against a reduc- 
tion in wages of 12 1/2 per cent. ended in 
january with the understanding that the 
operatives should resume work at the reduc- 
tion and that Gov. Douglas should “investi- 
gate the matter of margins and submit his 
conclusions as to what average margin shall 
prevail on which the manufacturers shall pay 
a dividend of 5 per cent. on wages from the 
present time to April 1, 1905.” The gov- 
ernor’s decision, announced last month, is as 
follows: 


“At the close of the strike in Fall River, in 
January last, I agreed to investigate the matter of 
margins, and submit my conclusions as to what 
verage margin should prevail, on which the manu- 
facturers should pay a dividend of five per cent. 
(5 per cent.) on wages earned from that time to 
\pril 1, 1905. In accordance therewith, I herewith 
submit to you my conclusions 

‘After April 1, 1905, I began investigations by 
ubmitting to such of the corporations as were 
iffected by the strike a list of ten (10) questions 

be answered by them, and certified under the 
hand of the treasurer of the respective corpora- 
tions. The questions were prepared by Mr. Charles 
F. Pidgin, chief cf the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor, whose assistance throughout 
the investigation has been of great value to me, and 
were carefully examined by me before they were 
ubmitted to the corporations affected 
is follows: 

“rt. Cost per spindle (present valuation). 

“2. Percentage of cost required for dividends 

“2 Percentage of cost required for depreciation. 


They were 


“4. Pieces of cloth produced by 50,000 spindles 
in one week (averaged for ten weeks). 

5. Pounds of cloth produced by 50,000 spind’es 
in 51 weeks, equivalent to units of 45 yards 64 by 
64 print cloths. ; 

“6. Running expenses exclusive of cotton—one 
week. 

“7. Average price of middling uplands cctton 
per pound from Jan. 20, 1905, to April 1, 1905. 

“8. Number of pounds of cotton required to 
make 45 yards of cloth (width in inches) (Pick). 

“9. Average selling price for 
between Jan. 20, 1905, and April 1, 

“to. Amount received for 
ucts, per week. 

“Nineteen corporations, including nine of the 
ten specified by the employes, made answer to 
my inquiries. I have satisfied myself as to the 
correctness of the figures given me by the mills, 
and from these returns and other sources, I find 
the following facts, using as a basis of computa- 
tion cotton cloth, 28 inches wide, 64 by 64 pick: 

“The average price of Middling Uplands cotton 
per pound from Jan. 20, 1905, to April 1, 1905: 

“The average selling price for cloth per yard 
between Jan. 20, 1905, and April 1, 1905: 

“The average running expenses, exclusive of cot 
ton, per week, less an average amount 
each week for waste and by-products: 

“The capitalization of the various mills: 

“Allowing six per cent. for annual dividends and 
five per cent. for annual depreciation, I find that it 
will require a margin of seventy-four and thirty- 
eight one hundredths cents between the price of 
forty-five yards of cloth and eight pounds of cotton 
to pay a dividend of five per cent. on the wages 
earned during the time specified. It is claimed by 
the employes that in submitting my conclusion, I 
should take into consideration the fact that the 
mills have not been running full during the time 
specified, and have otherwise been prevented, on 
account of the previous strike, 
good a showing as they 
undouttedly 
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mills during the time specified is for the reasons 
claimed by the men less than it would have been 
under ordinary circumstances, but I do not see 


that under my agreement with both parties, I am 
allowed to consider these facts, and I have accord- 
ingly omitted them from my calculations.” 

The 12 1/2 per cent. reduction last Janu- 
ary brought the weaver’s price list to 17.32 
cents per cut. At that time cotton was sell- 
ing for 7 cents and regular print cloths for 
2 3/4 cents, making the margin 67.8. Since 
that settlement cotton has advanced to 8.15 
cents, while print cloths have remained prac- 
tically stationary. This has resulted in a 
reduction of the margin and consequently the 
Governor’s decision that the margin must 
reach 74.38 to warrant an advance of wages 
from 17.32 per cut is against any increase. 
In this connection it will be interesting to 
examine the course of wages, cotton and 
cotton goods prices and margins for the past 
twenty years at Fall River. 


Weaving Cotton Cloth Margin 
Feb. 4, 1884.--- 18.50 10 12/16 3 10/16 77. 
Jan. 19, 1885.--. 16.50 Br. 2/36 3 3/16 55. 
Mar. 1, 1886.... 18.15 & 15/16 3 3/16 wi. 
Feb. 13, 1888..-- 19.00 10 10/16 4 95 
Jul. 11, 1892...- 19.60 715/16 3 6/16 94. 
De s. 1802..-+« 21.00 9 9/16 4 1/16 107. 
Sep. 11, 1893---- 18.00 7 3/16 2 12/16 66. 
Aug. 30, 1894..-- 16.00 615/16 2 10/16 63. 
Apr. 22, 1895.--- 18.00 615/16 2 12/16 68. 
Jan. 1, 1898...- 16.00 5 14/16 2 4/16 54- 
Feb. 27, 1899.--- 18.00 6 8/16 2 12/16 71.75 
Dec. 11, 1899---- 19.80 711/16 3 4/16 84.50 
Mar. 17, 1902-.--- 21.78 9 2/16 3 59. 
Nov.23, 1903---- 19.80 11 4/16 3 4/16 56. 
Jul. 25, 1904---- 19.80 11 4/16 3 2/16 50.6 
Jan. I, 1905---- 19.80 7 2 12/16 67.8 
May 12, 1905---- 17.32 8.15 2 21/32 54-3 


In considering this question of wages and 
margins it should be borne in mind that the 
45 yard basis on which the above list has 
been compiled and which was adopted by 
Gov. Douglas has for many years been un- 
suited for conditions in the Fall River mills. 
When first adopted the mills were making 
print cloths almost entirely and the differ- 
ence between the selling price of 45 yards of 
such goods and the cost of 8 Ibs. of middling 
uplands cotton was a fair standard by which 
to judge of the returns of manufacturing. 
The increasing diversity of goods made in 
the mills led to the substitution of 22 1/2 
yards of regular and 16.36 yards of wide 
print cloths for the 45 yards of regular 





goods. Even this new basis proved unsatis 
factory for the diversified production of thx 
mills and has_been practically abandoned, 
both methods being used in general discus 
sions of the wage question because no better 
standard was available. The use of the first 
one by Gov. Douglas was doubtless due to 
that fact, and it is not likely that either will 
in future be adopted in settling disputes b: 
tween the Fall River mill owners and their 
employes. 


Large Imports of Wool. 


During the nine months ending March, 
1905, the wool imported into the United 
States exceeded the quantity for any similar 
period under a tariff on wool. The increase« 
as compared with the nine months ending 
March, 1904, is shown by the following 
table: 

















1904. 1905. 
Class 1, N B..2ss00 . - 20,899,037 61,323,747 40,424,71 Inc 
oe  & Wt. ce +e++ Q,211,750 22,569,734 13,357,945 In 
a 2 +e ses + 095,908,140 $3,529,451 2,035,059 De 
115,978,963 167,722,902 51,743,909 Inc 


At the above rate for 1905 the year’s im 
ports would reach 223,630,616 Ibs. 

The imports of woolen goods for the nine 
months ending March, 1905, amounted to 
$13,704,811, showing a slight decrease as 
compared with the corresponding period oi 
the preceding year, and a total for the year 
of $18,273,081. At three pounds of grease 
wool for each dollar’s worth of goods this is 
equivalent to 54,819,243 lbs. of wool, which, 
added to the 223,630,616 lbs. imported in the 
raw state, gives a total of 278,449,859 pounds 
of grease wool as the equivalent of both raw 
wool and manufactured goods imported per 
year. Allowing for a loss of 30 per cent. in 
scouring the clean weight, 195,000,000 Ibs. 
The best estimate of the domestic clip gives 
the clean weight at 130,000,000 lIbs., making . 
a total of 325,000,000 lbs. of clean wool en- 
tered for consumption during the current 
year. On this basis the wool consumed in 
the United States at the present time 
amounts to 4 pounds per capita, scoured 
weight, of which 40 per cent. is domestic and 
60 per cent. foreign. 
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Special Training for Consular and Commer- 
cial Agents. 


\t the 
Cotton 


recent convention of the American 
held at 
unani- 


Manufacturers’ Association 


Knoxville several resolutions were 
mously adopted looking toward the estab- 
lishment of a College of Commerce for the 
education of American consuls and commer- 
cial agents. The United States consular ser- 
vice, which is distinctly commercial rather 
than diplomatic in its functions, has in past 

ars been considered from the standpoint 
f party spoils rather than with a view for the 
advancement of 


commercial interests. In 


spite of these adverse conditions many of the 


United States consuls are men of broad edu 
cation with a thorough appreciation of the 


\merican manufacturers and are ot 
The 


full value which our consular service can be 


needs of 


the greatest possible service to them. 


to our commercial and manufacturing inter- 
ests is just beginning to be recognized and 
anything which tends to its improvement 
should be encouraged. 

AS 2 


training, 


(sovernment 
would be re- 
uncertainty of political 


natural 
the 
from 


sequence of 
consular service 
moved the 
changes and become like the army and navy 
the 


offer a 


a branch of Government service which 


would recognized and permanent 
business career. 

With a view of advancing the export trade 
in cotton goods the Association resolved that 
the following committee of three should be 
appointed to collect data which would be of 
interest to the trade and develop the export 
Arthur Amory, Boston; 
George B. Hiss, Charlotte, N. C., and Wm. 
Whittam, Jr., Charlotte, N. C. The same 
committee, with the addition of E. Ashcrafte 
and John E. Carey of Lockport, N. C., has 
been appointed to act with the committee 
from the Southern Cotton Association on 
the subject of formulating some plan for the 
extension of foreign markets for 


of fancy goods: 


cotton 
goods. 

——_—___—_ 
artificial silk; 
one of them, pyroxylin silk, is made of a solu- 


There are four varieties of 
tion of guncotton in a mixture of alcohol and 
ether. 
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A Law Against Grafters. 


Rhode Island has followed the lead of 
Massachusetts in enacting a law to prevent 
the bribery of employes by dealers who are 
The Massa- 
chusetts law was passed about a year ago 


The text of the 


selling goods to the employer. 


Rhode Island statute is as 


fe de IWS: 


“No agent, employe or servant in public or pri 
vate employ shall corruptly accept, or obtain, or 
agree to accept, or attempt to obtain, from any 
person, for himself or for any other person, any 
gift or valuable consideration as an inducement or 
reward for doing or forbearing to do, or for hav 
ing done or forborne to do, any act in relation to 
the business of his principal, master or employer, 
1r for showing or forbearing to show favor or dis 
favor to any person in relation to the business of 
his principal, master or employer. 

“No person shall corruptly give or offer any gift 
or valuable consideration to any such agent, em 
ploye or servant as an inducement or reward for 
doing or forbearing to do, or for having done or 
forborne to do, any act in relation to the business 
of his principal, master or employer, or for show 
ing or forbearing to show favor or disfavor to any 
person in relation to the business of his principal, 
master or employer. 

“No person shall knowingly give to any such 
agent, employe or servant any receipt, account or 
other document in respect of which the principal. 
master or employer is interested which contains 
any statement which is false or erroneous or de- 
fective in any important particular, and which to 
his knowledge is intended to mislead the principal, 
master or employer. 

“Anv person who violates any of the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde 
meanor, shall, on conviction thereof, be im- 
prisoned, with or without hard labor, for a term 
not exceeding one year, or be fined not exceeding 
$1,000. 


and 


“Any person injured by any violation of the pro 
visions of section I may recover from the person 
or persons inflicting such injury twice the 
of such injury. 


amount 


“No person shall be excused from attending and 
testifying or from producing papers, contracts, 
agreements and documents before any court which 
may be determined to be evidence in such case, or 
in obedience to the subnoena of any court ‘having 
jurisdiction of the misdemeanor on the ground or 
for the reason that the testimony or evidence, doc 
umentary or otherwise required by him may tend 
to incriminate him or subject him to a penalty or 
forfeiture. But no person shall be prosecuted or 
subjected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on ac 
count of any transaction, matter or thing concern 
ing which he may testify or produce evidence. 
documentary or otherwise, before said court or ir 
obedience to its subpoena or in any such case or 
proceedings ‘a 
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The Southern Hosiery Manufacturers’ 
Meeting. 


It had been expected that following so 
closely the meeting of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association there would be a 
large attendance at the annual convention of 
the Southern Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers which was scheduled for May 12 at 
Knoxville. Whether it was overshadowed by 
the larger meeting or whether in the general 
satisfactory condition of business hosiery 
manufacturers were too busy to attend con- 
ventions, the attendance was smaller than 
usual and it was decided to hold over the 
reading of the papers and the reports of the 
committees until the fall meeting. 

Vice president Garnett Andrews of Chatta- 
nooga occupied the chair owing to the una- 
voidable absence of President J. S. Carr, Jr. 
Although it was the unanimous wish of those 
present, Mr. Andrews was obliged for per- 
sonal reasons to decline the nomination for 
president of the ensuing year. He nominated 
Harold Lamb of the Union Manufacturing 
Co., Union Point, Ga., for that office, who 
was elected, together with the following offi- 
cers: first vice president, J. F. Cannon, 
Albemarle, N. C.; second vice president, J. 
M. Jones, Jr., Sweetwater, Tenn., secretary 
and treasurer; J. M. McPhail, Nashville Hos- 
iery Mills Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

(he present committees were continued 
for the coming year and the choice of place 
and time for the fall meeting was left in the 
hands of the president and secretary. An 
earnest effort will be made te ensure a full 
attendance. 

+ 
New Factory Law in Pennsylvania. 

One by one the manufacturing states are 
taking steps toward improvement in the con- 
ditions of child labor. A new law recently 
passed by the Pennsylvania legislature in- 
creases the age limit from thirteen to four- 
teen vears, but by reason of the stringency 
of the conditions in regard to the employ- 
ment certificates it is expected to bar out 
many children under the former age limit 
who had been able to secure a certificate 
from a notary public on the affidavit of their 
parents. 


The new law requires that employ- 





ment certificates are to be issued by the 
principals of schools, factory inspectors or 
teachers in districts where there are no 
superintendents. No change is made in the 
hours per day or per week. Children of 
fourteen years may still be employed Io 
hours per day and 60 hours per week. 

Manufacturers interested in the changes 
can procure from the office of the factory 
inspector the text of the new law and a copy 
of the certificate which children will be re- 
quired to obtain and which must be on file in 
the manufacturer’s office during the term of 
employment. 

soniceitiahliiciaaanianes 
International Congress of Cetton Spinners and 
Manufacturers. 


As this issue of tne Textile World Record 
is in press the Second International Con- 
gress of Cotton Spinners’ and Manufactur- 
ers’ Associations of the World is being held 
in Manchester, England. This important 
gathering will be largely attended by cotton 
spinners and manufacturers of Great Britain 
and the Continent of Europe and the pro- 
ceedings will be of much interest. 

The editor of this magazine sailed for 
Europe in May to attend the Congress and 
make an extended tour through the manu- 
facturing districts of Great Britain and the 
Continent. We expect to present an ac- 
count of the important features of the Con- 
gress in the next issue. 


Silk Wound on Bobbins Must Pay Duty. 








The United States circuit court of appeals 
confirmed the decision of the lower court in 
the test case of Klotz & Co. When the silk 
in controversy was entered the collector of 
customs took the view that as it was reeled 
on cops instead of being in skeins it was “ad- 
vanced in manufacture” in the sense contem- 
plated by the Dingley tariff, and a duty of 40 
cents per pound was levied. This was paid 
under protest by the importer and an appeal 
taken. This decision sustained the Treas- 
ury Department and fulfils the hopes of the 
domestic throwsters who feared the entry of 
silk wound on cops or bobbins would have 
the effect of destroving that branch of the 
silk industry in the United States. 
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Cotton and Cotton Goods for Export. 

By reason of a decrease of nearly three 
cents in the price of cotton the United States 
supplied foreign countries with 3,390,780,333 
lbs. cotton in the nine months ending March, 
1905, and received $23,702,886 less for it than 
for 2,756,663,548 lbs. exported during the 
nine months of the previous year. The cot- 
ton the nine months ending 
March for each of the past three years are 


expt rts for 


as follows: 
Pounds. Total value. Per pound. 
$280,150,519 8.74 cts. 


329,304,108 


305,001 ee 


1903 3,203,492,048 


1GO4 


IgO5 


2,750,003,545 11.95 cts. 


3,3! 16,780,333 9.00 cts. 

The exports of cotton goods in the nine 
months ending March, 1905, were the largest 
on record, amounting to 479,327,920 yards, 
valued at $27,700,173. This is at the rate of 
639,103,893 yards, valued at $36,033,504 per 
year, an amount far in excess of the cotton 
eoods exports for any previous year. T 
this must be added the cotton 
goods other than cloth, which brings the 
yearly estimate to $43,768,012. The 
when the cotton 
goods exports of all kinds were valued at 
$21,300,000. 


Lo 
exports of 
best 


previous year was 1902 


For the nine months just closing the coun 
tries taking less goods from us than in 1904 
British East 
Indies, Venezuela, Brazil and Canada. The 
in the nine months’ business was 
due principally to the larger purchases by 
the countries the following list, 
which also gives the yardage for each year: 


were \frica, Oceania, British 


increase 


named in 


[LQO4 


62,365,497 Y' 


TgQo5 
S. 321,993,239 yds. 
7 


China 1 

70,756 yds. 10,983,487 yds. 
| 
1 


Japan 
Philippines 3,572,410 yds. 12,184,744 yds. 


Cuba s. 11,310,030 vds. 


2,902,841 ye 

The sudden increase from an insignificant 
business with Japan to 10,983,487 vards was 
unquestionably due t Russia 
need for cotton 
This demand will probably end with 

In the case of China, Cuba and the 


» the war with 
which created a pressing 
VOC ds. 


the war. 
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Philippines, the growth is of a more stable 
character and, consequently, more gratifying. 
The increase of exports to Cuba is due in 
some measure to the reciprocity treaty under 
which American 
of 


cottons are ‘admitted at a 


reduction 30 per cent. The change of 
policy on the part of American manutactur 
ers is also operating to swell the exports of 
cotton goods. A few years ago the export 
business was a side issue with all but a very 
few mills. Now, however, it is becoming a 
specialty with an increasing number. The 
special requirements of the foreign market 
are studied and efforts are made to hold the 
trade instead of making it subordinate to the 


domestic trade. 
ee 


Sericulture. 


Two years ago the possibility of raising raw 
silk in the United States to supply domestic 
mills which are now supplied entirely from 
foreign sources, claimed a large share of at- 
tention in the press. Congress was induced 
to make an appropriation for experiments in 
domestic sericulture and a company was 
formed to establish the new industry on a 
commercial in the Southern States. 
The annual imports of silk in 1903 were val 


basis 


ued at $43,135,197; in 1904, at $54,879,276, si 
that the proposition possessed great theoret- 


ical possibilities. The objections raised to 
the plan were based chiefly on the low cost 


of the highly skilled labor e1 the 


gaged in 
production of silk in China and Japan, which 


makes it impossible for the industry to be 
successful in this country. In considering 
this question we were impressed with the ab 
sence of reliable data regarding tl 
the 
the industry in those countries fr 
we lo this 
Mr. O. P. Austin, Chief 
of Bureau of Statistics at Washington to have 


our consuls make an investigatio1 


st of 


mditions in 


Se cr 


sericulture and technical c 


om which 
obtained our supplies. 


T¢ medy 
difficulty we 


asked 


1 of the sub 
ject. This suggestion was adopted and as 
the inquiry involved many technical problems 
the department obtained the assistance of Mr 
\llen, of the 
\merica in preparing a series of questions, 
which were submitted to the consuls for their 
euidance 


Franklin Silk Association of 


The consular reports in response 
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to this request have just been issued and the 
detailed information they contain amply com- 


pensates for the delay of nearly two years. 


long to be given in full here, but 


Phe y are too 

e following extracts give the particulars re- 
garding wages and hours of labor, which have 
the most important bearing on the question 


11 


raising silk in America. 





ITALY. 
Vice-Consul Smith, Milan: 
\ mily’s work and its results —As already 
t¢ 11S g ( the silky n is undertaken DY 
1e peasant’s family. It is not the special work of 
me person. A family comprising father, mother, 
id four children, males or females, two of whom 
‘ nine years of age, cult ona verage, 
$0 grams (I to unces) of seed Phe 
¢ tl he le iré ither the eaves 
e t During the first fifte lays of cu 
t her gives, progressively, on ur 
1 ' s 











t vs wile ccupie eding the 
nd pPpil the leaves ( g to the 
g \V During the firs een days 
I » to eight | ‘ 1¢ 
eding | g to be done at r ilar 
4 ( g Juring the owing 
the “ 1 | eignt » gh 
1 ( ne the tw t 1 | 1¢ S eignt 
r l € VOLE tte of the 
é the h Dp « I two ¢ st chil 
\ ‘ . ucht ti twigs 
mre t n the 
| 

er ! t day pose. 
! y s work-devoted 

go the n 
col t (ener! | speal ig th 
gage 1 ‘ ig the cocoons e no 
cup ( n there I be « iated 
+ ev eat 2c 200 re D485 25 957.90) 
In f ture < 100 basin th nager 
m 00O » 4,000 lire (3579 to $772) 
| I lamly The book- 
é I 1.000 t oOo I (S193 9279.50) a 
e¢ 1 é ¢ s (women) are paid 
2t 28.6 57.9 cents) pe vork 

CHINA. 


ns engaged \ large percentage of the 

ming class in the provinces of Hupeh, Hunan 
Szechuan is engaged more or less in raising 
ilkworms The women look after them | seem 





to consider it more of a pastime than work and an 


easy way to add to the limited resources of their 


lies They do it somewhat as American 
ners’ wive sell butter and raise chickens and 
eggs to a limited extent for the market They 


1 


e a few pounds of cocoons and reel the silk 
\ld-fashioned spinning wheel, and sell their 
produce of silk to the merchant It often 

said only to from $1 to $5, the product of from 
1.700 to 8,500 cocoons. This class produce S in the 
egregate the majority of the reeled silk in these 
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Number of operatives and wages for reeling 
Phere is only one silk filature in this consular « 
trict, and that is ownéd in part by the viceroy 
is located at Wuchang. There are 400 women 
girls employed. The women and older girls 
ceive from 5 to 10 cents gold per day as reel 
The younger girls, who are called scalders and 
tend to the cocoons in the hot water and car 
them to the reelers, receive about 2 1/2 to 3 cent 
per day for eleven hours’ work. 

Seasons and hours of work.—The number of 
days the filature runs depends upon the amount 
orders for silk and the supply of cocoons; if ther 
is a sufficiency of both the filature runs for ab 
nine months in the year. During the hot days 
July and August it works only from 6 a. m. u 
noon, and during the fourth moon it stops 
for twenty days to buy cocoons from the surrou 
ing districts. The 1st and 15th days of each month 
are holidays, ana the employes also take sever 
lays off at the Chinese New Year 

[The work begins at 6 a.m. and continu: 

6 p.m., with an intermission at noon of one h 
If any of the operatives are not punctual they 








Consul Anderson, Haugchau: 

It is difficult to get any intelligent idea o 
division of duties in raising the cocoons: I 
or nothing is done in the way of scientific exam 
n of the moth, little discriminati 
ed in the care of the seed, and there is 
general method of caring for the cocoons. TJ 
whole family does it all. Probably it may b« 
that in a family which produces from 100 
pounds of cocoons the careful attention of t 
persons for forty days is devoted to the 
The first of these persons will get $6 or $7 M« 
($2.75 to $3.10 gold) and the second $4 
Mexican ($1.80 to $2.25 gold). The return 





on 1S exe 








resented by the production rather than b 
wage scale, even where the cocoons are raised 
some one else. 
1ere are three grades or chops of silk prod 
part of China. On the basis of 1,000 ta: 
picul ($700 gold for 133 pounds) for the first grad 
the two others will be valued at about $686 
$672 gold per picul. In the filatures the best 
erators receive 50 cents Mexican per day (22 
s gold) The best reeler will reel pe rhaps 
chinese ounces (18 1/2 American ounces) a d 
he general run of reelers, however, will turn 
from 11 to 14 American ounces, and for this w 
receive from 13 to 18 cents gold per day | 
vages It is doubtful if the average will be o 
13 American ounces, with an average pay < 
nts. There are Chinese children employe: 
the filature who are paid 4 or 5 cents gold 
day. It is probable that an estimate of a cent g 
per American ounce of silk is not far from the | 
for reeling. As a rule there is no difference b 
tween the pay of men and women for equal wor 
Hours of labor are fixed by custom at about te: 
but it is to be considered in discussing Chin 
labor matters that the Chinese do not worl 
steadily as men of most other nations, though th« 
work longer. 


; 

I 
5 ] 
ce i 


JAPAN. 


Consul-General Bellows, Yokohama: 
Wages and output.—Women employed to « 
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silkworms receive 10 cents a day and board, 
nd men engaged in the same work receive 15 
ents a day and board. The employment of chil- 
for wages is not mentioned in the published 
eports. There are three cocoon crops per year, 
nd each requires from thirty to forty days’ work. 
The conditions of the work are too variable to 
rmit of any statement regarding the average 
imber of hours of labor per day. 
The average number of cocoons attended by each 


Cards of Cocoons. Raw Silk, 
Crop worms,d 
Number Bushels Pounds, 
Sp ig crop escee . 1.7 5,900 1K 
er »p 1.2 3,215 5,40 
\utumn crop oh 1.5 4,050 6 So 
a Average number of w is toa card, 4 
Japanese Offic Report, forwarded by | S 
linister Griscon 
Wages and hours of labor in raising cocoons 
he wages for women and children vary accord 


wages for 
mn raising through 

Japan are 20 sen per day: children 
get about 5 During the rearing season of 
the silkworms no holidays are given. Daily work 


g to districts, but average women 


coco 


(10 cents) 


ployed as operatives in 


cents 


ng hours also vary, but generally speaking women 
from ten to twelve hours; children from six 
eight hours. The erage number of days the 
aisers employ helpers in a year is the same as the 
number of days occupied in raising cocoons 
Wages and hours in silk reeling.—The average 
ily wages of the first-class female operatives 1s 
50 sen (25 cents), and of the ordinary class of 


le operatives 15 sen (7 1/2 cents). Superin 
from 30 to 100 yen ($15 to $50) per 
onth, and overseers from 15 to 30 yen ($7.50 to 
month. The usual price paid per pound 
reeling is 60 sen (30 cents). Male operatives 
children are not employed in the same works 
male operatives in silk-reeling establishments, 


ndents earn 


they are employed in other works. The 
monthly pay for male operatives and children is 
as follows: Male operatives and dressers, 15 to 20 
yen ($7.50 to $10): children, 3 to 4 yen ($1.50 to 
$2) 


The hours of labor are not fixed by law or cus- 
tom, and vary according to the seasons. Opera- 

es generally work from twelve to fifteen hours 
The number of days on which the work- 
ers are employed varies according to districts, but 

about two hundred and fifty days per annum. 
Hours of labor in other occupations taken up by 
silk-reeling operatives vary greatly, and the 
for such can not be ascertained 


per day 


wages 


a 


The 
were the first acquainted with the process of 


inhabitants of Phoenicia and Tyre 
dyeing, the Tyrian purple being of so gor- 
geous a hue as to baffle description. 


To the Arabians we are indebted for many 
useful inventions, among them being the art 
of making paper from rags and that indis- 
pensable article of wearing apparel, the shirt. 
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Injuries to Workmen. 

To Germany belongs the high honor of 
being the first to provide compensation for 
injuries to workmen without proof of negli- 
Her example has been followed by 
nearly all the other European countries, in- 
cluding Great and the British col- 
onies, but the principle has not yet been 
adopted in this country, although it has been 
discussed and bills to carry it into effect have 


gence. 


Britain 


been introduced in various States. ( ompul- 


sory compensation is based on the assump- 
tion that a workman never exposes himself 
to the dangers of his occupation for the pur 
pose of injuring himself; and it relieves the 
workman from seeking redress by the devi- 
ous and precarious methods of the law. 
The laws on the subject in various coun 


tries have recently been investigated by a 
British Parliamentary 


Committee, from 
whose report we make the following extract 
showing the total amount of compensation 
in various countries: 


The German which appear to have 


become crystallized in a form of insurance, 


covers by far the majority of wage earners. Her 
inauguration of a scheme of industrial protection 


has been followed more or less by almost all other 
European c 


untries, United Kir 


Austria was the first to adopt the examp! 


nple 
} 


including the 


dom. 
In that country the amount expended for compen 
sation in 1902 reached $1,483,807, still this was 
long way behind the outlay in Germany, whi 
no less than $26,108,649 in the same year 

Norway followed Austria in order of time, then 
Finland and the United Kingdom, but only in the 
cases of Germany and Austria has sufficient tim: 
elapsed to afford accurate statistics as to the cost 
A communication from the Ocean Insurance Com 
pany, however, is to the effect that th« 
created on the Continent are 


liabilities 
much greater than in 
The United States has not yet adopted 
the principle of workmen’s compensation for acci 


England. 


dent without proof of default, and therefore offers 
no means of comparison. The British Colonies 
followed [ 


mother country. 


have very closely the example of the 


—$$______¢ 


So far from the factory system being a 
modern invention, it was in full operation and 
conducted under patriarchal influence, some 
three thousand years ago. 
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THE MANCHESTER ROYAL EXCHANGE. 
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BY JOSEPH HARGREAVES. 

The first known record of an Exchange at 
Manchester dates back to 1729. Fig. I is a 
sketch of the first building, which was erected 
in 1729 and taken down in 1790. The next 
Exchange was opened for business in 1809, 





the merchants in the meantime meeting in 
devious ways, necessity being often the 
mother of invention of ways and means 
whereby they could meet and transact their 





business. In 1848 the building was enlarged 
and in 1871 was taken down. In 1851 Queen 
Victoria visited the Manchester Exchange 
and afterward honored it with the title of 
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“Roval.” Since then it has been known a 
the Manchester Royal Exchange. 

The present building was erected in tw 
portions, the first being opened in Octobe 
1871, the other in October, 1874. A cut of th 
building is shown at Fig. 2. The area of th 
large room of the Exchange, Fig. 3, is 4,405 
square yards. The length from Cross Street 
to Exchange Street is 206 feet 2nd the widtl 
from Market Street to Bank Street is 192 
feet. The clear width of the area under the 
central dome is g6 feet. The height from the 
floor to the cross beams is 60 feet, and fron 
the floor to the summit of the dome is 125 
feet. 

The volume of business whicli is transacted 
within this, the largest commercial exchange 
in the world, is not ascertainable, but is of 
huge dimensions. Cloth is sold, yarn bought, 
and all business transactions connected with 
the cotton industry are negotiated and set 
tled here by word of mouth only. Of the 
many verbal contracts involving vast totals 
practically none are afterward repudiated, a 
striking proof of the honor among British 
merchants. These contracts are confirmed in 
writing as soon as the parties reach thei 
places of business; if not the same day, then 
on the following day. 


The present Royal Exchange has a men 


bership of about 8,200, each paying a sul 
scription of three guineas or $15.12 per yea! 
In connection with the Exchange is a ve! 









good reading room supplied with all the daily 
and commercial papers. All around the great 
meeting hall are fixed stands upon which are 
placed the daily bulletins of the different 
markets, and the particular telegrams and 
news which are considered of interest to the 
members. Any business man will easily 
imagine the keen, anxious looks cast upon 
these bulletins, especially in times of rapid 
fluctuations. Indeed, at any time it is a study 
to watch the members, each with his own 
particular interest at heart, scanning the 
bulletins displayed in the room. 

It is almost impossible to convey an idea 
of the scene which greets the stranger upon 
his visit to the Exchange. At one end of the 
great hall there is a telephone gallery. From 
the centre of this gallery strangers have a full 
view of the great hall filled with a confused 
mass of humanity surging to and fro, hurry- 
ing and hustling, earnestly intent upon bring- 
ing grist to the mill and daily bread to thou- 
sands of operatives who are employed in mak- 
ing the goods here bought and sold. Some 
members are standing like statues with book 
in hand awaiting the next person who may 
wish to engage their attention; others are 


chatting away or earnestly debating the pros 
and cons of the problem they are solving; 
still others are dodging about through the 
crowd in which there does not seem to be 
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FIG. 






100m to turn round. QOne can only wonder 


how on earth a man can find the particular 
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FIG. 3. 





person he wants to see. The method is quite 








simple. Referring to Fig. 3, which is a plan 
which becomes their established place of bus- 

















of the hall in which the members meet, the 
numbers and letters denote the various posi- 





tions of the members. An indefinite num- 





ber of members can use the same position, 
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iness where anyone can find them during 
business hours. The position of each is indi- 
cated on memorandums, business cards and 
advertisements and can also be found in the 
| xchange directory. 

In a general way the representatives of 


each section of the cotton industry congre 


gate in separate groups. Like birds of a 
feather, they flock together, manufacturers 

one place, cotton spinners in another, ma- 
chinists and machine brokers in another. 


hen the general retinue dealing in all the 
accessories to the cotton industry are flying 
around to see if their clients are needing 
nything from a slashing machine to a strap 
lace. Merchants and cloth agents are going 
to and fro to their respective manufacturers 
for quotations and if satisfactory to fix up 
their orders. Spinners in their turn visit the 
manufacturers to quote prices for yarn and 
book any business which they can 
with clients. It 


ul 


arrange 


their must be understood 


that to a very great extent manufacturing 


spinning are carried on separately in 


England. A merchant or agent during the 


hours of change, say from 2 to 3 P. M., will 
give the manufacturers a good many in- 
quiries for cloth quotations. These are ex 

ned and frequently orders are placed be- 


re leaving the Exchange. The manufac- 


irer often covers his cloth transaction by a 

rchase of the required varns before leav- 
ing the room. ‘Thus in a very short time 
ransactions of great amount are concluded. 


Such an institution is a necessity to the 


1 


ense british cotton industry and its kin- 
trades. 

Distinguished persons visiting Manchester 
| pay a visit to the Royal Exchange when 

scene of great enthusiasm is enacted as the 


f 
I 
1 
K 


visitor takes 


his place upon the special bal- 
high up in the Hall overlooking the 


spaci us room. 


con) 
The scene during the visits 
of Lord Roberts in 1898 and of Dr. Nansen, 
the explorer, in 1897, and many others will be 
long remembered by those who were present. 

These visits are but infrequent interrup- 
tions to the business of the Exchange. Day 
in and day out the members continue their 
almost frantic struggle for wealth, while high 
above the din, 
around the dome are the words: 


inscribed in gold letters 


“A good 
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name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches, and loving favor rather than silver or 
oold.”’ 

—_ <-> um — 


THE TEXTILE FIBRES OF PARAGUAY. 


BY E. L. RUFFIN 


Continued from April 


PINEAPPLE. 


The pineapple plant is usually cultivated 
between the rows of bananas. Its fibre is fine 
and would no doubt be of considerable com- 
mercial could be 


cleaned and put on the market. 


value if it economically 


YACARATYA. 

The yacaratya tree grows to a height of 21 
to 36 feet. It bears a pear-shaped fruit which 
the natives use for food. It is found princi 
pally in the woods and its trunk is so soft that 
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FIG. 12. 


it can be cut through with one or two blows 
of a machete. When felled it is attacked by 
numerous insects which eat out the pulpy 
part and leave it full of multitudinous pores 
Originally it is not a textile tree, but after this 
attack of the insects it is left serviceable as a 
textile, in the sense that it may be used for 
filtering purposes and in the manufacture of 


straw hats. On account of its porous nature 
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The wood 
containing the larger holes, Fig. 12, 


it is used for the inside bands. 
may be 
used by crossing the pieces in layers for 


filtering. 


FIG. 14. 





SAMUHU. 

This is a large tree, about the size of the 
hestnut, and produces a fibre called samuhu 
or vegetable silk. In Fig. 13 the bolls alone 
ire visible, the leaves appearing later. These 
bolls are about the size of a man’s fist and 
open during October and November. They 
contain a silky fibre, a sample of which is 
shown at Fig. 13, which the natives use for 
The tree 
is distinguished from every other by the ex 
The 


contains a fibre that is also serviceable. 


stuffing cushions, bed covers, etc. 


ceeding greenness of its trunk. bark 


SANSAVERDE. 


Sansaverde, Fig. 11, is a fibrous plant of 
Paraguay that is very similar to caraguata, in 
fact it is almost indistinguishable from it in 
its natural state. The 
that of caraguata, and its uses are very much 
the same. 


fibre is coarser than 


BANANA. 


The banana plants of this country supply a 
very and serviceable fibre which is 
found principally in the stem. This would 
no doubt afford a considerable supply of raw 
material for a fibre-cleaning machine, as 
bananas are largely cultivated here. The 
climatic conditions favor its growth and the 
native planter takes to its cultivation very 
willingly. 


strong 


There is no special difference be- 


tween the banana of Paraguay and those of 


other countries. 


PARAGUAY FIBRES. 


It grows wild and has a long stem with a 





PIRI-MI. 


This is a grass that grows principally in the 


swampy fields to a height of two or three feet. 


FIG. Il. 


small bunch of flowers at the top. 
shown at Fig. 14. 


A sample is 
It abounds to a considera- 
ble extent, and on a plantation would yield in 


























































FIG. 13. 
a short time. It has no special use here, ex- 
cept that of tying up bundles coming from 
the country into the town. 
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GUEMBEPI. 

Guembepi abounds in all parts of the 
country and is very much used as a decora- 
tive plant in gardens adjoining private houses 
because of its large green leaves. Out in the 
woods a great many of these plants are found 
growing in the tops of trees, for the reason 
that when the tree was young the guembepi 
plant attached itself to the growing tree and 
went up with it, it being capable of sustain- 
ing itself in the air as an aerial plant. It 
makes no difference how high the tree grows, 
the plant roots extend to the ground. In the 
illustration, Fig. 15, there is a plant near one 
of the large trees. The plant is indicated by 
a cross (x); one of the roots is indicated like- 
wise, and is seen clinging to the tree. The 
skin of these roots is peeled off in long strips, 
depending upon the height of the plant, and 
produces a fibre that is practically indestruct- 
ible. Out of this skin are made many beauti- 
ful articles, it having a very glossy black 
color; some of it, however, is a clear yellow. 
This skin can be twisted into rope without be- 
ing put through any preparatory process. 
In raising some boats recently that were 
sunk many years ago, it was found that the 
ropes which were made from this fibre were 
intact. 

CURUNDAY OR URUNDIY. 

[his is a straight tree something like the 
hickory of the United States, but grows very 
rapidly and is found everywhere in this coun 
rv. In one year it reaches a growth of from 
I2 to I5 feet. Its fibre is the thin bark of 
the tree, which is peeled off nearly the entire 

ut into water, by which process 
the fibre is more easily extracted. This fibre 
resembles hemp or jute and is used for ropes, 
which have the property of not rotting in 
water. Two young trees are shown in Fig. 16, 
in ‘ront of the office of the chief of police in 
the little country town of Guarambere. Un- 
der the trees is a jolly crowd, including the 
town Officials, who are much pleased to know 
that some one in far-off North America is 
taking an interest in the textile plants of their 
country. Perhaps the cause of the jubilee ‘s 
in the glasses on the small table. 

GUAYAYVI. 

The wood of this tree is very hard and 

tough and is valuable for making handles of 


tools, axes, etc. The natives use it for vokes 
for oxen, cart axles, etc. The centre portion 
is streaked with yellow and used in the man- 
ufacture of guitars. 

CURURU-YVI. 

Cururu-Yvi is a small tree from two to fii 
teen feet high, growing abundantly in damp 
places. The bark can be used immediately 
after being stripped from the tree. The na- 
tives use it for rope and it is one of the most 
hardy fibres they have. 


FIG. 15. 
YVAPOHY. 

This is a large tree that seems to wrap 
itself around other trees. It is scattered 
throughout the different woods of the country 
and its bark is fibrous. This bark can be 
taken from the tree and immediately used for 
rope. 

YSIPO. 

This is a grape-like vine hanging from the 
tops and branches of trees and is found every- 
where throughout the woody section. From 
this I believe a fibre can be extracted, but its 
principal service in this country is for tying 
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fences, bales of hay, and any other things 
needing strong rope, for which its length, 
straightness and flexibility make it an excel- 
lent substitute. 

PYNO-GUASI 


This is a small tree scattered throughout 
the hilly country. It is easy to cultivate and 
erows about six feet in one year. If cut down 
it will sprout again. The bark is put into 
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FIG. 16. 


water and cleaned; the fibre resembles hemp. 
The Indians make a fine textile of this which 
they employ in making hammocks. 


CARANDAITI, 


Carandai is a palm tree that abounds very 
largely in the southeastern part of the republic 
and especially in that part called the Mis- 
iomes. It is not so abundant as the mbocaya 
recently referred to, but the leaves produce a 
very good fibre and twice a year they can be 
cut without injuring the tree if a few leaves 
are left in the centre. If all are cut the plant 
will not sprout again. 


TYPYCHA-HU. 

This is the principal name for a certain 
malva or weed-like plant from three to six feet 
high containing considerable fibre in the skin 
or outside coating. There are three different 
varieties, known in the Guarini language as 
typycha-hu, typycha-morosi and typycha- 
caagwy. by these names they are easily iden- 


tified among the country people. The first 
named grows as high as a small tree. By 


crushing this weed the skin easily falls off, 
leaving a stem-like centre; it is easily peeled 
and the fibre is extracted by rubbing it to- 
gether in the hands. 


LOOFAH. 


This plant grows very plentifully here and 
the fruit measures from seven to 20 inches and 
upward. It could be sent to the United States 
in reasonably large quantities. The people in 
this country use it principally for domestic 
purposes and for making novelties. When 
the fruit is nearly mature it is taken to a 
stream where it is beaten and washed to re- 
move the gummy substance, the part remain- 
ing being very white, clean and sponge like. 
If there is any machine that could do this 
work economically and that could be imported 
at a reasonable price, the planters would be 
glad to know about it. 


COTTON. 


There are three kinds of cotton in Para- 
guay. First there is a native cotton called 
mandy-yu which grows on a high bush and 
yields for seven to ten years. The bolls are 
about one-third the size of those in the United 
States and contain about one-third the 
amount of cotton also. The second variety is 
of a reddish brown color. Mixed with white 
cotton it would make a beautiful garment 
whose colors would be fast. I send a small 
sample of this variety in its raw state and a 
piece made into thread, also some of the first 
mentioned. The third class is that introduced 
from the United States and which thrives very 
well. I will quote a few words from Dr. 
Manuel Dominguez, Vice-President of the re- 
public, who recently published a pamphlet on 
cotton and its production in Paraguay. He 
says: 
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At the end of the fifteenth century cotton was 
produced in Paraguay and Don Carlos A. Lopez, 
acting more and speaking less, ordered that cotton 
be cultivated, and history assures us that in 1853 
there were 58,000,000 plants of cotton in Paraguay 


Don Carlos Lopez was one of the presi- 
dents of the republic and one of the most pro- 
Dr. 
‘araguay can 
produce more cotton than any other country 
in the rating it at goo 
pounds per acre, and that in the Paraguayan 


gressive rulers the country ever had. 
Dominguez further states that | 
world, more than 
chaco after six years of cultivation it will yield 
1,000 pounds per acre. He closes by urging 


vans to be made for the cultivation of cotton 
on condition that these loans be paid bac in 
cotton and that throughout the different parts 
the should be 


to the modern system of culti 


f Paraguay best instruction 
civen relative 


ition, predicting an exportation of the raw 


material to the amount of one hundred million 
lollars 
4 
CORRECTION 
In our review of Seasonable Fabrics in 


broadcloth fabric of the 
\rnold Print Works was incorrectly quoted 
at 171/2 


4 “< 


he May issue the 


We are authorized by the 
that 


cents. 
manufacturers to these goods are 


> 


state 
sold at 19 cents, and that any lower quota- 
This broadcloth fabric has 


and the 


11S erroneous 
been ver successful price is firmly 
maintained 

————_@$——__——_—— 


UNEXAMPLED PROSPERITY. 


Business in English cotton mills was never 


so gocd as at present. The demand for 
goods comes from every quarter, at home 
and abroad. The present condition is in 


strong contrast with that of last year when 
mills were running short time and business 
was brought to a standstill by the scarcity 
of cotton. 


1 


last vear 


The activity now is a result of 
S depression! Stocks of goods were 
reduced by the short time and the present 
demand is for immediate consumption as well 
as for bringing the stocks to the normal vol- 
ume. The English machine builders are 
in the present activity and cannot 
looms and_ other 
satisfy the mill 


sharing 


supply machinery fast 


enough to owners. 
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ENGLISH TWEEDS FROM ENGLISH 


WOOL. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 
ne of the commonest cries in Great 


Britain today is “support home industries.” 
The appeal confronts one on matchboxes, 
on billboards, in the newspapers, and it ri 
curs with frequency in business arguments 
In the textile trade one finds the phras 
tagged to piece goods in the shop windows 
Manufacturers of Belfast linens, Donegal, 
Connemara, and Harris tweeds from the far 
north of Scotland,:all entreat the consumer 
to consider their claims as fellow country 
men. Now there is a newcomer. The 
Scotch tweed of Scotch wool and the Iris! 
tweed of Irish wool find a competitor in Eng 
lish tweed of English wool and the world 
and his wife are enjoined to buy no other 
than this last. 

This nationalization of wool and its manu 
facture is an-incident of more than insular 
importance, the presumption is 
strong that the policy pays. It must rest 
with the: American to determine whether 
some sort of localization would be good for 
him individually. may suggest that 
such a measure might serve as an excellent 
basis for advertising. 

Farmers are so numerous that it 
seem conceivable that a manufacturer posing 
as the farmer’s friend might attract farmer’s 
custom to the goods he: sells. 


because 


One 


does 


One firm in 
England aims to capture the sympathy oi 
those concerned with land. Farmers, sports 
men and landed proprietors are urged to bu 
Hydea tweeds manufactured by Apperly 
Curtis & Co., Ltd., of Stroud in the west of 
England. The salient characteristics of West 
of England makes are known to importers 
everywhere. Was it not West of England 
cloth that was tested in the mediaeval days 
by its ability to stand erect upon its edges 
Some such criterion of merit is applied t 
Irish friezes by Irish farmers of the present 
day. It was the Flamands or Flemings from 
the low countries who introduced the craft 
to Western as to Eastern England. The: 
were attracted to Stroud not only by th 
striking loveliness of the Golden Valley, but 
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by the peculiar quality of Stroud water. The 
river Krome gave the water best suited for 
the ancient blue and scarlet dyes and by its 
banks the Dutchmen “exercised the feat or 
mystery of making, weaving or rowing of 


cloaths.” Here they grew rich and here 










were bled by successive monarchs: for the 
conduct of European wars. 

have in 
some cases languished and grown supine. 


The trade of the West has lost relation with 


The successors of these exiles 


FIG. 2. 


that of Yorkshire and the Scottish borders. 
Yet it continues and from that Sleepy Hol- 


low has sprung the new endeavor above de- 
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tailed. Mr. AHred Apperley, managing di- 
rector of the firm, is one of those rare man- 
ufacturers who are pastoralists as well. He 
is a farmer of flocks of Hampshire Down 
sheep and the produce of his own rich herb- 
age eked out by that of leading growers in 
the same district goes to make the Hydea 
tweeds. No shoddy, no foreign, no Colonial 
Indeed 


the cloths contain but a small portion of the 


wool enters into their constitution. 


natural waste of the materials from whence 
they are made. The fibre is equivalent to a 
fine cross-bred, finely serrated, spongy and 
with many burrs. The tweeds themselves 
are crisp to the touch, porous and cellular in 
a phenomenal degree. They are cloths pre- 
eminently for wear and though in a hurricane 


the fabric will admit draughts through its 

























FIG 3. 











innumerable interstices, in normal climates 
it affords complete protection, chiefly be 
cause the fabric envelops air while yet 


mitting ventilation. 


per 


The fleeces after liberal skirting are sorted 
into three qualities at most and the wool is 
washed in fork machines. This process does 
little to get rid of vegetable matter so that 
next the stock is carbonized with weak sul- 
phuric acid. Two washings are required to 
be rid of the vinegary- smell which tells of 
Care and watch- 
fulness are given so that the vitriol shall do 
the Drumming suffices 
to remove the carbonized foreign matter and 


lingering traces of acidity. 


no harm to wool. 
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the stock is ready for the dye-house or the 
cards. 

All spinning is done on mules and there- 
after the process is that common to good 
tweeds. The looms are of the heavy type. 
In finishing, the goods are washed clear of 
soap and are hot pressed. Raising and cut- 
ting are variable. The result is the crisp, 
strong, springy tweed that one expects from 
such wool and such routine. The ranges of 
samples betray a certain family likeness as 


do all patterns coming from one mill and de- 


signed by one set of brains. Yet there is a 


color and it is more 
than ordinarily desirable that there should 


diversity of style and 


be. When a manufacturer essays to narrow 


wn his customers to one series of ranges 


he must manifestly set his sails to catch 
most winds. 

Selected designs are here shown of Hydea 
tweed, Figs. 1, 2, and 3. As may be seen 
they are of a class likely to appeal to the re- 
fined eccentric, the 
designer aims to produce cloths fit for city 
and for country and he retains touch 


with the prevailing fashion. In the matter 


tastes. Eschewing the 


wear 


of price the Hydea material is no more ex- 
1 


pensive than goods of the same class pro- 


duced from imported wools. Varying with 
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the weight prices are made between $1.12 
and $1.68. 

The Hydea line of goods is still in its early 
days, but the suceess gained is an encourage- 
ment The mill is nct dependent 
these articles by any means, 
though under the impetus of advertisement 
the proprietary make forms an increasing 
factor in the business. As a second string 
to the Hydea bow, traveling-rugs are made. 
Thick, blankety, well-raised rugs with fringes 
and in large tartan checks are put on the 


to go on. 


wholly on 





market at the retail price of $6. This is three 
times as much as one need pay for shoddy 
filled rugs and wraps. The difference be- 
tween the two is strongly marked, however, 
and the trade in the higher class of goods 
falls into other hands than 
with the cheapest rugs. 


those dealing 


It is a fact also, which perhaps holds good 
in all countries, that dealers in articles made 
up and complete, as rugs are, can be reached 
more easily than the tailor. Nothing comes 
more naturally to the tailor than to assure 
his customer that the cloths in his stock are 
infinitely superior to any not in his stock. 
To force the tailor to procure the especial 
tweed one requires is not easy for the cus- 
tomer and on the manufacturer devolves the 
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task of seeing that each creditable tailor 
keeps his proprietary fabric in stock. That 
also is not easy if experience gained in Eng- 
land may be trusted, but it is a difficulty that 
all vendors of proprietary wares, each in his 


own degree, has to overcome. The readiest 


FIG, I. 


fashion, in the opinion of those responsible 
for the Hydea goods, is to advertise in the 
full sight of the buying public. For this pur- 
pose not only are catch phrases and verbal 
persuasions being utilized, but illustrations 
are also being made to serve their turn. Pic- 
tures of the identical sheep from whence 
come the tweeds, are distributed, one being 


shown at Fig. 4. They portray Hampshire 


i 

Down sheep on Hyde Farm in the famous 
Cotswold Hills. \ special title to interest is 
that the flock should be the property and 


pride of one of the greater manufacturers of 
the English West. 


LINEN MUMMY CLOTHS OF 
EGYPTIANS. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
The accompanying illustrations show sam- 


ples of mummy cloths which the writer 


FIG. 2 


recently received from the Gizeh Museum of 
Egypt. They are typical linens from three 
periods, namely :— 

Figs. 1 and 2. From the 21st and 22d 
Pharaohic dynasties, 800 to 1100 B. C. 2700 
to 3000 years old. 
3 and 4. 


Figs. 
2000 B. C. 


From the 12th dynasty. 
3900 years old. 


‘ig. 5. From the Coptic dynasty. More 


FIG. 4. 


recent than the others. The Copts were the 


Christian descendants of the ancient Egyp- 


tians. 
[t should be stated at the outset that in all 
the processes connected with the manufac- 
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ture of fine linen, the ancient Egyptians 
showed a wonderful degree of skill, and their 
productions have not been surpassed in 
modern times. There were very many quali- 
ties manufactured, for a great range of uses, 
and the fabrics had a worldwide celebrity. 
Immense quantities of flax were grown in 
Egypt,—far beyond the needs of the popula- 
tion—and Pliny accounts for the excess of 
production in the large exports to other 
countries, notably India and Arabia,—for the 
quality of the product of Egyptian looms was 
considered superior to all other. The home 
consumption, however, was considerable, be- 


4 
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FIG. 5. 


cause the more luxurious the habits of the 
people, the more were linens valued and 
used, and it must be remembered that linen 
was the aristocratic textile fabric of the 
country, fabrics of cotton, or mixed fabrics 
of flax and cotton, being employed for hang- 
ings, upholstery, etc., and not for clothing. 
The centre of the industry was undoubt- 
edly the city of Thebes, as it was the most 
important place of production, and _ linen 
manufacture was its chief industry, giving 
employment to a large number of the in- 
habitants. There were doubtless many dis- 
tinct establishments, as the factory system (as 
we understand it today) was unknown. The 
weaving was done upon single hand looms, 
operated by women, who also spun the yarns. 
Many of these looms doubtless were scat- 
tered over the country just as the weaving of 
linen in the United States, less than a hun- 
dred years ago, was a household industry. 
What little practical knowledge we possess 








of the linens of ancient Egypt has been de 
rived from the mummy cloths, for all else 
perished thousands of years ago. These fab 
rics varied in texture from examples as 
coarse as burlap, or even coarser, such as 
Fig. 5, to linens of wonderful fineness and 
delicacy, though coarse grades were most 
commonly used. Probably fabrics of th: 
coarseness of Figs. 1 and 5 predominated, 
the finer grades, such as Figs. 2, 3 and 4 
being employed by the higher classes, and 
only then for outer wrappings. As many as 
seven grades of cloth were frequently used, 
the coarsest being next the body, and usually 
found impregnated with the resins and bitu 
men employed in the embalming. Wherever 
linens of exceeding fine texture have been 
discovered, they have invariably been found 
to enwrap the body of a priest or noble, an: 
it is supposable that Fig. 2 might have been 
taken from a mummy of the higher class 
The cloths found in the tombs of kings, es 
pecially of the earlier dynasties, were neces 
sarily of the finest and most costly. 

The demand for linen fabrics with which to 
enwrap the dead must have been very large, 
for 300 yards of web have been taken from 
cne body. The width of these bandages varied 
from a few inches to two and even three feet 
The cloths have been found in a great variety 
of colors, white predominating, though vel- 
low, saffron, red, purple and blue were com 
mon, with many intermediate shades. It 
cannot be proved that the ancient Egyptians 
had a knowledge of chemistry or of mor 
dants, though they must have had a very 
practical knowledge of the use of the metallic 
oxides and were able to produce dyes that 
can scarcely be matched today. 

While the Egyptians used embroidery on 
their garments, a reference cannot be given 
to embroidered mummy cloths, although 
fringes of varying depths are common, some 
of them being knotted like the shawl fringes 
of today. Figs. 2 and 3 show examples of 
fringes, the fabric of Fig. 2, which is the finer 
weave, being finished with a dainty border in 
blue on a saffron ground. The dyes in these 
colored borders were evidently applied to the 
yarns before weaving. Such borders are 
common in the linens of the 12th dynasty, 
which goes back about 4,000 years,—though 
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the dainty example reproduced by Fig. 2 is 
more recent by a thousand years, dating 
about the 21st Pharaohic dynasty. 

In the weaving of these linens it was com- 
mon to use twice the number of threads in 
the warp than in the weft, the thread of the 
warp being double; that is to say, if the warp 
was composed of go threads, the weft would 
show 44 threads, though 140 threads to the 
inch of warp is not uncommon. But the most 
remarkable reference is to a piece of Mem- 
phis linen with 540 threads to the inch, or, 
270 double threads in the warp, and 110 in 
ihe weft. It has been claimed that some of 

the 
lawns of today would seem coarse 


the earlier linens are so fine that finest 
cambric 
by comparison. To the modern spinner it 
must be almost beyond belief that so won- 
derfully fine a thread could be spun, or that 
reeds could be found slight enough to con- 
struct the looms with which these threads 
vere woven into fabrics 

So far we have been discussing the fab 
rics taken from the mummies. Of the beau- 
tiful and costly robes worn in life we know 


nothing beyond what Pliny and other writers 
of his time may have recorded, and their his 
tories go back only a few hundred years be- 
fore the time of Christ. But it 
jectured that they were rich beyond our con- 


may be con- 
ception of the possibilities of linen, the pride 
of the most skilful of the workers of Thebes. 

The quality of the ancient flax may have 
had something to do with the fineness of the 
linens. Another 


flax than the 


Linum usitatissimum of our time may have 


species of 


been employed by the earliest of the ancient 
Egyptian flax workers, for we know that a 
different species, thought to be Linum augus- 
tifolium, was used by the Swiss Lake dwell- 
ers in the stone age of Europe. 


De Candolle says: “Thus the first Egyp 


tian white race may have imported the 
cultivation of flax, or their immediate suc 
cessors may have received it from Asia be- 


fore the epoch of the Phoenician colonies in 
Greece, and before direct communication was 
established between Greece and Egypt under 
the fourteenth dynasty. <A very early intro- 
duction of the plant into Egypt from Asia 
does not prevent us from admitting that it 
was at different times taken from the East to 
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the West at a later epoch than that of the 
first Egyptian dynasties. Thus the western 
Aryans and Phoenicians may have intro- 
duced into Europe a flax more advantageous 
than Linum augustifolium during the period 
from 2,500 to 1,200 years before our era.” 
It is presumable that the common flax of 
today, that is, Linum usitatissimum, was the 
flax employed by the ancient Egyptians even 
back to the 
know it positively. 


times, but we do 
It is more likely that the 
their yarns the result of a 
skill in the cultivation and prep 
aration of the flax fibre, of which we have no 
the methods pursued 
being lost arts, with many other lost arts of 
ancient times. 


earliest not 


fineness of was 
wonderful 


knowledge, special 


RICHARDS Dona 
\pril 6, 1905. 


CHARLES 
Washington, D. C 
\lthough the Egyptian cloths cannot be 


classed among our seasonable fabrics, they 


possess a peculiar interest even to the practi- 
cal textile manufacturer of today, and we 


have, therefore, analyzed the five samples 


received from Mr. Dodge with the follow- 
ing results: 
rhreads per inch Average count Sq. yds Loss by 
Warp Filling 300 yds. per Ib per |b Boiling-oft 
Fig. 1--32 56 44 134 16 per cent 
Fig. 2-.72 96 291 1475 10 . 
Fig. 3--44 152 99 8% 10 
Fig. 4--56 120 184 22 15 
Fig. 5-- 8 24 5 1% 18 


5 5 

The sizes of the yarn in the above tabl 
are given by the English linen system (300 
yards per pound), which is the standard for 
the world. These and the yards per 
pound are indicated for the cloth after the 
foreign material has been removed by boil 
ing-off. 


Sizes 


The yarn has been greatly weak 


ened by time and it is probable that the ma- 


terial has shrunk more or less in weight 
since the linen was spun thousands of vears 


ago. 

In ancient Egypt flax was spun with the 
distaff and spindle which are described in 
Smith’s “Dictionary of Greek and Roman 


Antiquities” as follows: “The spindle was a 


stick 10 or 12 inches long, having at the top 
a slit or catch in which the thread was fixed, 
so that the weight of the spindle might con- 
tinually carry down the thread as it 
formed. 


was 
Its lower extremity 


inserted 


Was 
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into a small whorl made of wood, stone or 
metal, the use of which was to keep the spin- 
dle more steady and to promote its rotation; 
for the spinner, who was commonly a female, 
every now and then twirled the spindle with 
the right hand, so as to twist the thread still 
more completely, and whenever by its con- 
tinual prolongation, it let down the spindle to 
the ground she took it out of the slit, wound 
it upon the spindle, and having replaced it in 
the slit drew out and twisted another length.” 





FIG. 7. FIG. 8. 


Fig. 6 shows an Egyptian spinner as rep- 
resented on tablets found in tombs unearthed 
in Egypt. Fig. 7 is an Egyptian distaff, 
now in the British Museum; Fig. 8, a spindle. 
The methods of weaving were equally rude. 

ig. g shows two weavers, one on each 
side of the loom, the filling being drawn 
through the shed by a long metal hook in- 
stead of a shuttle. 

These primitive processes of spinning and 


La, NAIA 





weaving remained unimproved until the ad- 
vent of the spinning wheel which was intro- 
duced into Europe in the fifteenth century. 
The invention of the power spinning frame 
and loom were the next important develop- 
ments in textile manufacturing. These new 
machines increased the product of the tex- 
tile worker many fold, and also enabled more 


uniform goods to be made, but the workman- 


ship of the old Egyptian mummy cloths is 
equal to that of many grades of goods man- 
ufactured today. In view of the rude proc- 
esses used in its manufacture the cloth shown 
at Fig. 4 ranks with the pyramids as evidence 
of the patience and skill of these ancient 
Egyptians. In pointing it out to our read- 
ers we can use the words of Napoleon to his 
soldiers at the battle of the Pyramids: “Forty 


centuries look down upon you.” 
_ 


WOOL COMBERS IN ENGLAND. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

The article in the last number of your 
journal on the state of the workers in Eng 
lish wool combing factories contained such 
inaccurate statements as to justify the real 
facts being published. The charges origin 
ally appeared in Pearson’s Magazine son« 
years ago and were printed to show the hor 
rible state of the workers in various indus 
tries in England. Their accuracy can be 
judged by the illustration which accompanied 
the article on wool combing in Bradford and 
depicted a young woman attending a Noble 
comb dressed only in a skirt and without 
any clothing from the waist up, for which, 
after a storm of protest, the printers made an 
apology. 

The working time for day hands never 
exceeds 56 1/2 hours per week and the night 
men work not more than 5 nights of 12 hours 
each. It is only in extreme cases and when 
business is exceptionally good that they work 
an extra half night, from Sunday midnight to 
six o'clock the following morning, for which 
they receive over-time pay. There is, at 
least, one interval of 30 minutes allowed by 
every firm for supper, though in many places 
two stops are made of 20 minutes each dur 
ing the night for this purpose, and though 
the men frequently eat while at their ma 
chines it is done because they prefer to us 
the mealtime to go out of the factory to 
enjoy a smoke. 

The wages do not exceed the amount 
stated in your previous article, viz.: $5.75 
per week. Generally it is a little less, but 
the weight of top obtained per comb onl; 
averages about half what would be expected 
in America, the combs rarely running at 
more than 3 1/2 to 4 turns per minute. 
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\ny English superintendent will admit 
that the class of men working in a combing 
mill at night are not a healthy lot, for the 
reason that the strong, healthy man prefers 
ind obtains outdoor work, while many old 
men and those physically unfit for heavy 
abor turn gladly to wool combing to earn a 
living. The factories are regularly examined 
by the inspector of factories, who takes care 
that the men work under proper conditions. 

When allowance is made for the difference 
n purchasing power between English money 
and American, it will readily be seen that 
there are much worse positions than being 
1 comber on the “‘night-shift.”’ 

FAIR PLay. 
a dieting: 
SHUTTLE GUARDS. 
BY ROBERT DANTZER, /" ofesseur ala Societe Industri 
elle, Amiens, France. 


In accordance with the terms of a circular 
issued by the French Government, Nov. 18, 
1901, all power looms running at a speed of 
more than 100 picks per minute must be 
equipped with snuttle screens or guards, the 
choice being left to the manufacturer, who 
makes the selection on his own responsi- 
bility. The use of these attachments has for 
its object to prevent accidents by the flying 
of the shuttles from the looms. The trouble 
may be due to any one of several causes. 

First may be mentioned an excessively 
igh speed or a variation in the speed of the 


} 
I 
1 


oom. This cause is very apt to arise in mills 
where the machinery is driven by water 
power or by motors that are not well regu- 
lated. Sometimes the trouble is due to the 
bad condition of the various parts of the 
loom, such as wear of the picker and shut- 
tles; the improper adjustment of the picker 
and shuttle box; a loose or improperly ad- 
justed reed; improper adjustment of the har- 
ness, etc. Flying out of the shuttles may be 
caused by timing the picker stick too early 
or too late; too strong a stroke; having the 
temple too high; the shed irregular, etc. Fre- 
quently the shuttle is thrown out of its 
course by broken threads or by broken hed- 
dles that interfere with the movement of the 
adjacent threads and cause an irregularity of 
the shed. 


Shuttle screens consist of netting placed in 
such a position as to catch the shuttle when 
it passes the box. It generally consists of a 
frame of wood or iron over which wire or 
twine netting is stretched. The latter is pref- 
erable as it is not as likely to damage the 
shuttle which may strike it. Some screens 
made of willow are still used. Each loom re- 
quires two screens placed opposite each 
other at the end of the boxes. The width 
should be equal to at least the distance for 


which the lay vibrates, the height being from 
24 to 36 inches. The screen can be fixed to 
the frame of the loom as shown at Fig. 1, in 
which case it should be hinged at A, in order 
not to interfere with the movements of the 
weaver. Figs. 2 and 3 show two other 
methods of suspending the screen. These 
have the advantage of arresting more easily 


Pe 
¢ 4 : Ss 


eR he 


Vv 


the shuttle in its flight and enabling the 
screen to be swung out of the way whenever 
desired. In the form shown at Fig. 3 the 
screen is connected with a spring which holds 
it under pressure and this makes it unneces- 
sary to have a frame, a piece of wire screen- 
ing serving the purpose. 
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This method of guarding against 


yet devised, as it protects the weaver from 
the shuttles of looms. The 
shuttle guards are attached to the loom lay 
in order to prevent the shuttle from flying 
out. There are 


neighboring 


many different devices, but 


SSeS 
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FIG. 3. 


we will mention only the principal ones in 
use. In spite of the great variety it will be 
well to state that very few of the shuttle 


guards absolutely prevent the shuttle from 


flying 
shuttles is more satisfactory than any other 
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flying out, but the greater part of them ar 
efficient in preventing the shuttle from 


upward. 


fairly 
flying They may be divided into 
three classes: fixed, movable, and automatic 
The simplest of the fixed guards consists of a 
rod attached to the loom lay and having th 
the desired form, the rod ad 
justed opposite the metal of the reed and 
parallel with it. 

Figs. 4 and 5 show such arrangements 
Fig. 4 is a sectional view, Fig. 5 is a fron! 
view, showing the lay, reed, shuttle and 
guard. This 
Sullivan system. 


ends bent in 


arrangement is known as tl 
When the ioom is very 
wide and the rod of which the guard is mack 
is small, the latter is sometimes supported in 
the center as shown at Fig. 6, which illus 
trates the shuttle guard invented by Gaspar 
Honneger, and used on the Northrop loom 
Fig. 7 shows another style known as the 
Ivers guard. Here instead of a wire rod, a 
cord, C, is stretched between the brackets, 
B B, the latter being fixed to the lay. 

Shuttle guards are open to various objec 
tions, 


1¢ 


They make a change of the shuttles 
more difficult and what is gained in securit 
is counterbalanced largely by the loss in 
time. The guards are also more or less in 
the way when tying-in threads, and as they 
make a difficult to dis 
It may be added 
that while shuttle guards may prevent de 


shadow it is more 


cover defects in the goods. 


fection of the shuttles while passing from 
one selvage to the other they cannot prevent 
such deflection when the shuttle is leaving 
the box. It is necessary to leave a certain 
space at this point in order to change th« 
shuttles in the boxes. The shuttle is likely 
to be damaged by striking the guard, the 
wood being roughened, and this rough place 
in turn breaking the warp threads. There 
is also a liability of the filling being broken 
by contact with the shuttle guard. With the 
Gaspar Honneger guard the shuttle is pre 
vented from flying out of its course as it 
leaves the box by the cap or casting which 
is fixed to the lay at that point. 

It is impossible to use fixed shuttle guards 
on looms weaving warp pile velvets or where 
an embroidery attachment is fixed to the lay. 
Movable guards prevent the shuttle from fly 
ing out of its course by reason of the rod be- 
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ing fixed firmly to the top of the reed. This 
rod can be easily moved out of the way by 
Fig. 8 shows the Bannister and AIl- 
inson type of this system. The rod, B, can 


hand. 
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tem is very simple and not subject to any 
disarrangement. 


The Societe Alsacienne des Constructions 


Mecaniques has adopted for its looms the 





Fig 
3 ame BOAT 


a flat surface, D, comes in contact 


be swung in the supports, C 
one end 
with a spring, E, and holds the guard in po- 
sition The i , 
raise the rod, B, when it is necessary to tie 
Before starting the loom the 
guard is swung back in working position. 


when in use. weaver can easily 


in threads, etc. 


Hall & Sons’ shuttle guard is similar to that 
just described. 

Figs. g and 10 show the shuttle guard 
built by Joseph Hurst. It two 
rods, A and B, parallel with the reed cap, C 
‘These rods are.fixed in the lever, D, the lay 


consists of 


swinging on the bearing, F, and being held 
in position by the spring, E. The weaver 
can easily swing the rods to one side when it 
is desired to piece up ends or reach the reed 
other The Ramblet and 
shuttle guard is built on the 
principle as the preceding ones. 
Fig. 11 shows the Marriott guard. 


for any 
Clifton 


reason, 


same 


In this 
device the guard consists of a plate about one 
inch high, and one-eighth of an inch thick 
It is atached about 2 1/2 inches below the 
cap of the reed and about three inches from 
the reed. Two brackets B, are fastened by 
bolts to the the 
plates, A, connected 
B, by hinges, C. 


cap of reed. The guard 


are with the brackets, 
When the loom is stopped 
to repair the warp, the bolt, D, is lifted and 


turned against the cap of the reed. This sys- 


of a wooden strip, A, held in position by two 
supports, B. 


guard shown at Figs. 12 and 13. It consists 


When the loom is running, the 
strip, A, occupies the position shown at igs. 


12 and 13, that is, at the extremity of the 


= 
~~ 


slot, E, When the loom 
is stopped and it is desired to give access to 
the reed, the strip, A, is lifted and placed so 
as to rest in the notch, C. 


in the supports, B. 


The wooden strip 
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falls into position as soon as the loom is’ cap of the reed. The end of the lever, B, is 


started. It is the general opinion that this connected with the frame of the loom by thx 
device will suppiant all others by reason of 











its simplicity and efficiency 
The Sconfetti shuttle guard differs entirely 
from those we have been describing. It is 
shown at Figs. 14 and 15. On the cap of the 
reed is screwed the iron plate, B, on which 
. 


are placed rings, R, which are joined at E. 
oad 
i 





he distance between anv two adjacent rings 
must be less than one-half the length of the 





shuttle. In weaving cottonades it is about 






4 1/2 inches. When the loom is in motion 


the rings occupy the position shown at Fig. 










‘ey 


=— 


cord, E. By this arrangement the plate, A, 
eecupies its correct position when the shut- 










=... % 
a 


14, and if the shuttle should fly from its 


course it comes in contact with the rings and 


is restored to its proper position. To tie in 


threads the rings are turned on their axis, E, ‘ 
which gives access to the reed. This guard ¢ 
cannot prevent the shuttle from flying out of 


its course because the rings cannot be 









placed near the box without interfering with 
the changing of the threads. 

Automatic shuttle guards are built so as 
automatically to move out of the way of the 


weaver when the loom is stopped. Fig. 16 ” 
FIG. 18. 







shows a type of this guard. The guard plate, 
\, is supported by two levers, B, which turn tle is passing, because at that moment the 
on a bearing, C, in the plate fastened to the _ lay is the farthest back and the cord is slack- 
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ened. When it is necessary to piece up 
broken ends the lay is brought forward, the 
cord is thus stretched and the shuttle guard 
lifted out of the way of the weaver. 

3y the Farrell system the guard is in posi- 
while the motion and is 
moved out of the way as soon as the loom 


non loom is in 
stops. Figs. 17 and 18 show the shipping 
lever with a stud, A, on which the bent rod, 
When the shipper is moved to the 


right the lever, B, is raised. 


b, rests. 
This lever is 
connected by a cord, C, to the shaft, E, and 
and cord F, with the shuttle guard. 
the running, the stud, A, 


spring 


When 


loom is 


er 


and this moves the shut- 
When the 


is lowered sO as to 


raises the lever, B, 
tle guard into working position. 
loom stops, the lever, B, 


throw the guard out of the way of the 


aver 


] 


Fig. 19 shows the Soutrenon  shuttl 
guard which consists of 
\, in teeth, Bb, the 
being fastened to the reed cap by the 
ports, C. As 
cross piece is connected with the lay, i by 
rods and levers, E, G, H. 
ment the vibration of the 
cated to the cross piece, A. 


a large cross piece, 
which are convex whole 
sup- 
shown in the illustration this 
By this arrange- 
reed is communi- 
When the lay is 
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back the guard is in position to prevent the 
shuttle from flying out; when it is brought 
upward the guard is moved out of the way 
so that 
reed. 


the weaver can have access to the 


These automatic shuttle guards are used 
but very little, the principal objection to 
them being the high price and the liability 
to get out of order. Up to a short time ago 
the screens described in the first part of this 
article were considered sufficient by the in- 
spectors, but lately they have expressed a 
preference for the shuttle guards. Most of 
the manufacturers favor the Sullivan guard 
which, while not always preventing the shut- 
tle from flying out, yet has the advantage of 
being inexpensive and requiring but very lit- 
tle attention. It is evident that in its pres- 
ent state the question is incomplete and that 
in the near future the government will be re- 
quired to specify more definitely the devices 
that should be applied to looms. 
lated by the Textile World 
Industrie Textile.) 

resnighainimmccillgianinns 


PURIFICATION OF WASTE WATER. 


(Trans- 


Record from 


The problem of satisfactorily disposing of 
the waste waters from textile mills, bleacher- 
ies, paper mills and tanneries is a subject of 
very great importance and one that has re- 
ceived the attention of engineers and mill 
chemists for a number of years. In the early 
days of the above industries in this country 
no serious thought was given to the possible 
danger resulting from the contamination of 
streams with mill waste and, consequently, 
the custom of running such waters directly 
into the 
the 


rivers became the rule rather than 


exception. Since the industries have 


¢rown to such immense proportions as exist 


at the present day, such methods of waste 


water disposal are not considered, and thi 
f nearly all mills is te 


desire and intention of ne 


so divert it, or purify it, that its objectionabl 


1 1 
so reduced 


effects are minimized, or at least 
that 


Boards of Health, or other authorities, 


can raise no objections 

The proper purification of wast | water, 
especially that from bleacheries, requires that 
the method 


as to allow no 


of treatment shall be so thorough 


injurious matters to 


escape, 
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and at the same time be cheap, and require 
no particular plant, or at most a plant that 
requires but little attention. The most eco- 
nomical method that can be devised consists 
of constructing a pair of vats or large tanks 
of sufficient capacity to retain the waste from 
the bleach works for, say, half a day, and at 
the moment of filling, to run in a solution of 
copperas (sulphate of iron) which almost im- 
mediate ly decomposes, setting free a precipi- 
tate of ferrous hydrate, and which carries 
down many impurities. Aluminium sulphate 
may also be used for this purpose, but its 
cost is likely to be slightly greater. 

In the particular case of a bleachery, the 
proper process to adopt is based upon the 
character of the bleaching done, and the daily 

verage volume of waste water, providing in 


the estimates a margin sufficient to cover 


asional increases. 

In the use of copperas the waste water, 
whether alkaline or acid, is decomposed, on 
the one hand, a precipitate of sulphate of cal- 
cium, witl eparation of flocculent precipi 

oxide of iron. On the other hand, 
\ aste water is acid reaction, a simi 
lar reaction occurs, sulphate of calcium 1s 
precipitated, and basic iron salts set free. 

Where the volume of water is very large, 
some difficulties may arise in the beginning, 


but in the case of smaller mills, no trouble 
need be encountered Che storage tanks 
should be of such size that the accumulated 





precipitates may be easily removed. 

When the waste liquors are acid in char- 
acter, very good results may be obtained by 
means of lime water, which not only neutral- 


izes the free acid, but also precipitates the 


dissolved coloring matters and other impuri- 
ties his is also a cheap process, and the 
results, after removing the precipitate, in no 


way pollute the streams or rivers. 

The cost of purification cannot be calcu- 
lated unless there are given details regarding 
the character of waste water, average daily 
volume, and such other information as would 
aid in reaching a basis for estimate. 


————__ 9 


The English yard-pound is the single 
standard for numbering spun yarn through- 
out all English speaking countries, including 
he British colonies, China and Japan. 








TEXTILE ADVERTISING THAT HAS 
SUCCEEDED. 


[This is the fourth of a series of twelve articles, 
which will recount certain tangible success in the 
advertising of textiles along the lines advocated by 
the series of articles published last year. Last 
year Mr. Balmer discussed in a series of six arti 
cles, treating the necessity and possibilities of tex 
tile advertising, the planning of the advertising 
campaign, and general publicity and work upon 
dealers and follow these with a series of six 
other articles, each article being an investigation 
into the present state of the sales of six leading 
textile lines. This was theory, even though it was 
theory born of experience. The new series will 
treat of actual successes—no theory at all, but fact 

something that has happened. They are living 
nstances taken from every-day advertising life, and 
examples of the application of the theories that 
have formed the subject matter to the preceding 
articles. ] 

This is the story of the diamond-shaped la- 
bel—the trade-mark on the products of the 
largest manufacturer of fine wash goods 
\merica 





Some of the readers of the Textile World 
Record may not know to whom this refers 
to such it is necessary for the vaiue of thi: 
story that they should know something of 
this great concern—the Arnold Print Works 
of North Adams, Mass., which is located in 
this prosperous manufacturing city among 
the Berkshire Hills of Western Massachu 
setts. 

We will not try to describe the works ot 
the wonderful machinery that has given 
them their pre-eminence in mechanical pro 
esses, Or their highly developed designing 
plant where they originate from the best of 
all the world’s suggestions in high class fab 
rics, in designs that are marvels of beauty, 
printed in colors that bear a stamp of per 
fection that places them beyond competition 

[In their print works and mills located at 
North Adams, they employ more than 3,200 
people, and from the thrown silk and cotton 
in the bale, turn out a product of more than 
eight million dollars annually. 

[In this introduction I can sav no more that 
would express the standing of the Arnold 
Print Works in the brs‘re-s world 
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Without 
the officers and directors of this great corpo- 
whom | 


attempting to write 


ration, have met 


I am bound to say that it 


in a business way, 
has never been my 


good fortune to meet gentlemen more pro- 


rressive, tolerant 


> 


ol othe 


broad-minded, liberal and 


people's ideas, 

1g that promises 
ith honor for the 
ith the 
Early in the 
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ation of advertising is worthy of the great- goods jobber to sell the products of the Ar 
est minds in this country, those who manage _ nold Print Works, but it is an open secret 


the greatest businesses, because it can safe- that it was never easier to do than it has 
suard and assure them prestige as nothing been to sell their widely advertised trade 
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TEXTILE PROCESSES. 


EDITED BY E. A. POSSELT. 


MANUFACTURE OF SILKE FROM FIBRE 
TO FABRIC. 


IX. 


SILK THROWING 


the technical, but vague term used to 

lude the various processes of winding, 
twisting, doubling, and re-twisting raw silk. 

r most uses, and weaving purposes in par- 
ticular, several raw silk threads are united to 
form a new thread by doubling or twisting 
throwing) together, each of the component 
threads (singles) having been previously 
twisted in order to increase its strength and 
give it greater roundness. The twist is in 
the opposite direction to that given in the 
doubling process. 


SINGLES 


also termed dumb singles, is made by simply 
doubling two or more raw silk threads and 
winding, without twisting, them together. 
This silk produces a very soft and lustrous 
silk fabric which cannot be equaled with 
twisted yarns. 

ORGANZINE 


for warps is produced from the best cocoons, 
tram or trama from those of lower quality, 
and spun silk from the lowest grades, spoiled 
cocoons, refuse, waste, etc. 


TRAM 


is the union of two or more single threads, 
without twist, doubled in one operation, and 
afterwards slightly twisted together, the ob- 
ject of this being simply to form a more com- 
pact thread. It is used chiefly for filling. 


ORGANZINE 


is the union of two or more single threads 
separately twisted in one direction, and then 
doubled as in tram, and re-twisted in the 
reverse direction. It is used for the warp. 
The two processes of twisting are imparted 
solely for the purpose of obtaining the de- 


gree of firmness and compactness necessary 
to withstand the action of the loom. Every 
twist beyond what is necessary is detrimental 
to the peculiar and exceptional beauty of the 
material. 


HARD OR RAW SILK 
is silk from which the gum has not been 
extracted. 
SOFT SILK 


is the technical term for silk in which the 
boiling off or ungumming is made complete, 
silk losing by this process from 24 to 30 per 
cent. of its original weight. 
SOUPLE SILK 

is silk from which only a part of the gum has 
been removed, this silk in this instance los- 
ing only from 5 to 12 per cent. of its weight. 
This silk is not as soft after the process as 
in the case of the completely ungummed silk. 


ECRU SILK 


is silk which has had only a small portion of 


the gum removed, the loss in weight of the 
silk, due to the removal of the gum, being 
from 2 to 5 per cent. of its weight. 
SCROOP OF SILK. 
Silk that has passed through an acid bath 
gives out, when rubbed or squeezed, a 
peculiar grinding sound known as scroop. 


SPUN SILKS, EMBROIDERY SILKS 

and twisted or corded silks require longer 
boiling than thrown silks; it usually takes 
from I 1/2 to 2 hours’ boiling to remove the 
gum completely. 

Often, silk after it has been boiled off, 
retains a faint yellow tint, which can be re- 
moved either by sulphuring, or stoving, 
bleaching with peroxide of sodium or alka- 
line bisulphites, or by tinting. 


RAW SILK 


is white, pale or dark yellow, or occasionally 
reddish, the coloring matter being contained 
in the external layer, so that when this is 
removed the silk is white. 


RN ier 


eon. 
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The different kinds of silk are distinguish- 
able by their diametrical dimensions, and by 
the more or less decided appearance of longi- 
tudinal stripes, or by polarization colors. In 


examining raw silk it is first 


advisable to 
boil the sample in a solution of soap. 


CHAPPE SILK, 


1 


ilso known as spun silk, from silk spinner’s 
waste and from inferior cocoons, is difficult 
to distinguish from pure silk under the mi- 
ob 5 differentiated, with 


croscope. It can be 
more or less accuracy, by the irregular form 


i 
of the thread, and especially by the remark- 
able irregularity of the surrounding envelope 
of sericin or gum. 

The Rontgen or X-rays have also found a 
field of employment in the silk industry. 
They have already been used to select co- 
coons and enable the observer to ascertain, 
without opening the cocoon, if the animal in- 
side is of male or female The eggs 
which the carries contain enough 
mineral matter to be detected by the process. 
The X-rays can also be used to determine 


sex. 
female 


whether the silk has been weighted, and to 
what extent. As the weighting is done in 
black silks with salts of iron, the presence of 
these is easily discernible, and this method 
of detection may be employed in addition to 
the more complicated chemical analysis, or 
in place of it. 


TUSSAH SILK. 


In India, tussah silk has various names in- 
dicative of varieties, such as Tasar, Tasar- 
Muga, Data, Laria, Bogai, etc., the four lat- 
ter being applied to varieties of cocoons. In 
this country and Europe it is known as Tus- 
sore, Tussah, Tusser and Tussur, its general 
name in India Tasar, the “a” 


being being 


pronounced as “u,” it is therefore perhaps 
Anglicized as tussur, which 
gives its exact pronunciation. 


more correctly 
This name 
Tasara, a weaver’s 
The differences in the fibre struc- 
ture of tussah silk from that of the ordinary 


raw silk 


is said to be derived from 
shuttle. 


of commerce, the product of the 
bombyx mori silkworm, is very considerable. 
The width of the single or ultimate fibre of 
tussah silk is about the 750th part of an inch, 
and in this narrow width there are about 20 
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small fibres of fibrilla lying longitudinally 
and connected with each other by a hardened 
fluid seriposited at the time the worm forms 
this silken thread. 

Eria silk is closely related to Tussah silk, 
being produced from the recinus moth, 
native of India. 

Fagara silk is the product from the Atlas 
moth, the largest nocturnal moth known, 
and a native throughout Eastern Asia. Thx 
cocoon is light brown in color, being open at 
beth ends, so that the moth can escape with 
out injuring the cocoon filaments. This silk 
also resembles Tussah silk. 

Yamamai silk is obtained from the Jap 
anese oak leaf moth of this name, and com 
pared to the other wild silks most nearly re 
sembles cultivated silk, though it is some 
what coarser than the average cultivated silk, 
its diameter being about 0.001 inch. This 
silk worm spins an unusually regular cocoon 
of a beautiful pale green color, and from 
which the silk can be readily reeled. 

In California, a wild silk-moth is found 
thriving on the poisonous species of Rham 
nus californicus. It produces a silk nearly 
as good as that of the cultivated silkworm, 
and owing to the favorable nature of the cli 
mate, without the frosts or rains of China 
and Japan, has great prospects. 


WILD SILK COMPARED TO TRUE SILK. 


Wild silk is distinguished from the silk of 
the bombyx mori, i. e., true silk, by the longi- 
tudinal striations seen in each of the double 
fibres when under the microscope, and by 
the apparent contraction of the fibre at cer- 
tain points. The former are due to the fact 
that the wild silk fibre is composed of a large 
number of fibrils, while the latter appearance 
is seen because more or less flattened fibres 
are twisted at the contracted points. 


TESTS FOR SILK. 


It certainly remains for the manufacturer, 
one of the most important items, to convince 
himself of the character of a lot of silk under 
consideration, before dyeing; again he may 
be called upon to examine samples of yarn 
or fabrics submitted with refetence to char- 
acter and quality of silk used in its construc 
tion, for which reason characteristic points 
of the various silks as well as tests for dis 
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tinguishing silk from other fibres thus given 
will be found of the greatest advantage. 

Under the microscope silk appears as a 
smooth (more rarely stripe) cylinder without 
any contents; in contradistinction to vegeta- 
ble and wool fibres both lumen and scales are 
lacking. Mostly the silk appears as a double 
thread. 

Silk dissclves with difficulty in soda and 
potash solutions; sugar and sulphuric acid 
dissolve it with a rose-red coloration (albium 
reaction), hydrochloric acid with violet color- 
ation. A concentrated solution of zinc chlo- 
‘ide, 138 deg. Tw. (sp. gr. 1.69), made neu- 
tral, or boiled with excess of zinc oxide will 
dissolve silk slowly if the solution is cold, but 
rapidly if heated, in turn forming a thickened 
gummy liquid. Other solvents for true silk 
are: ammoniacal copper oxide, ammoniacal 
nickel oxide and caustic potash or soda, it 
(silk fibre) however being precipitated in the 
addition of water. 

Silk fibres may be distinguished from cot- 
ton, linen and other vegetable fibres by curl- 
ing up when exposed to a name similar as 
wool, but since the fibre contains no sulphur, 
no smell of horn is evolved, otherwise it con- 
tains all the other elements present in wool, 
viz., carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen. 

Silk can be distinguished from cotton by 
alkalinizing a solution of fuchsine, by adding 
drop by drop a liquor of potash or caustic 
soda. The moment the liquor gets discol- 
ored, the threads to be tested are immersed 
and lifted after half an hour and carefully 
washed. Under this treatment silk threads 
or fibres become red, whereas cotton threads 
or fibres remain colorless. 

To separate silk, cotton and wool in a 
sample containing these three fibres, remove 
the size and dye, as previously explained, 
and in turn treat the sample with ammoni- 
acal nickel oxide, which dissolves the silk at 
once. The cotton in turn is then dissolved 
from the remaining portion of the sample 
by means of ammoniacal copper oxide, leav- 
ing the wool behind. 

To ascertain the percentage of each in a 
sample composed of silk, cotton and wool, 
two samples of yarn, each weighing 2 grams, 
are dried, weighed and boiled for a quarter 
to half an hour, in 200 c.c. of 3 deg. B. hydro- 
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chloric acid, to remove the size and dye, and 
are then thoroughly washed and pressed. 
One sample is then immersed for a_ short 
time in a boiling solution of basic zine chlo- 
ride, then washed thoroughly, first in acidi- 
fied, afterwards in clean water, then dried 
and weighed, the difference in weight giving 
the amount of silk. The second sample is then 
boiled for fifteen minutes in 60 to 8o c.c. of 
caustic soda (sp. gr. 1.02), and then washed, 
dried, and weighed, the difference in weight 
representing the proportion of wool. ‘The 
residue is cotton, the dry weight of which 
must be augmented by about 5 per cent. to 
compensate for the corrosion of the fibre 
during the operation. 

To separate silk, tussah silk, wool and 
cotton in a sample, have the sample first 
acted on by boiling half a minute with con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid, which immedi- 
ately dissolves the silk, the tussah silk being 
dissolved at the end of two minutes further 
boiling. On treating the remainder of the 
sample with hot caustic potash, the wool will 
then be dissolved and the co:ton left. 


ARTIFICIAL SILK, 


The same is the product of treating cotton 
or other cellulose material with a mixture of 
nitric and sulphuric acid at a low tempera- 
ture, which converts it into nitro-cellulose, 
which is then dissolved in a mixture of ace- 
tone, acetic acid and amyl alcohol, equal vol- 
umes of each of the three components giving 
the best results. This substance is expressed 
from capillary orifices, and instantly solidifies 
on contact with the atmosphere, by reason 
of the evaporation of the acetone, and forms 
solid, silky, lustrous threads, which in turn 
are reeled, doubling two or three ends. Ar- 
tificial silk in this state is an inflammable and 
explosive product, due to the presence of 
the nitrocellulose, and this has to be reme- 
died to render it safe for use. For this pur- 
pose suitable reducing agents, such as hydro- 
sulphurous acid, ammonium  sulphydrate, 
etc., are employed in order to reduce the 
nitro-cellulose, to totally or partially deni- 
trated cellulose, according to the length of 
the reaction. The hanks of threads are im- 
mersed in the solution for several hours, then 
washed in pure water and suitably dried. 


The coloring of the threads is done when’ 
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preparing the mixture for making the 
thread. 

A late form of spinning appliance for arti- 
ficial silk is explained in connection with the 
accompanying two illustrations, and of which 
Fig. I is a side elevation of the apparatus 
and Fig. 4 a front view of the nozzles, one 
of which is shown partially in section so as 
to convey an idea of the course of the solu- 
tion through the apparatus. 





The tube, 1, to which is supplied the 
liquid to be converted in turn into strands of 
artificial silk, is connected with a transverse 
pipe constituting two hollow cones, 2, set 
horizontally and in line with each other. 
Each cone, 2, is closed at its outer end, 
whereas its central passage terminates in a 
lateral opening, 3, through which the solu- 





Fig. 2 


tion is made to discharge. These cones, 2, 


constitute fixed plugs, and have mounted 
upon it nozzle holders, 4, furnished with han- 
dles, 5, for thus working the same handily 
into the required position on the plugs, with 
Which. these nozzle-holders, 4, form taps. 
When each nozzle-holder, 4, is depressed, 


- 





the same is in communication with its conical 
plug, and the tap is then open, whereas when 
said nozzle holder, 4, is raised, communica- 
tion with the plug is cut off and the tap 
closed. The nozzles carry at their extremity a 
glass die, 6, pierced with fine holes, through 
which the composition for the artificial silk 
under pressure is discharged in the form of 
fine strands or fibres, 7. These nozzle hold- 
ers, 4, are fitted at an oblique position to the 
axis of the cone plugs to which they are 
fitted, so that the dies can approach each 
other and discharge streams of fibre into a 
glass vessel, 8, placed to receive them. This 
vessel, 8, in turn is formed in one with a 
conducting tube, 9, which inclines slightly 
upwards towards its free end, and is open 
for the discharge of the strands. The vessel 
and its conducting tube are charged with a 
liquid suitable for the extraction of the sol- 
vent from the material used for producing 
the strands or fibres, and during the passage 
of the threads through the tube, 9, the main 
part of the solvent is extracted and the vis- 
cous mass of fibres converted from a plastic 
to an almost solid state in which it is easily 
handled. 

The strands, 7, as they leave the tube, 9, 
are drawn out by a pair of nipping rolls, 1o 
(see Fig. 1), so as (1) to reduce the diameter 
of the combining strands, (2) to squeeze out 
the adherent liquid, and (3) to increase the 
brilliancy of the fibre. The thread thus 
formed is then led on to the cylindrical 
roller, 11, mounted between two fixed guides, 
12 and 13, which respectively lead the 
thread, 7, on to, and off the periphery of the 
roller, 11, which serves as a rotating bed for 
supporting the thread, 7, imparting simul- 
taneously a slight twist thereto, to prevent 
the fibres composing the thread from sepa- 
rating during the subsequent operations of 
hardening, spooling, final twisting, etc. The 
thread thus far constituted is then drawn off 
from the apparatus, and in turn guided on 
a reel, 14, mounted on the frame work of 
the table which supports the apparatus, the 
rotations of which reel are registered by 
suitable counting apparatus, 15. The 
strands, 7, are carried over a_ cylindrical 
surface rotating in a plane parallel to the 
direction in which the strands are drawn out. 
The friction roller, 11, serves for carrying 
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and stretching the strands, as well as for 
connecting the different fibres as constitut- 
ing strand, 7, by friction twisting into a com- 
pact thread. In starting the apparatus the 
thread is first drawn straight from the first 
guide, 12, and when the spinning has been 
fairly started it is placed in the second guide, 
13, as is placed out of a straight line; the 
effect being that the thread, while entering 
upon the roller, 11, in a direction parallel to 
its own rotation, is drawn off at a slight 
angle, thereby receiving a gradual false twist 
which serves for the combining of the sepa- 
rate strands or fibres. The friction surface 
must have a speed of rotation equal to the 
delivery of the thread from the squeezing 
rollers, so that the thread does not get un- 
duly stretched after it has passed from a 
plastic into a solid state. 

In view of the considerably lower value of 
the artificial silks, it becomes important that 
we should possess means of identifying these 
also. 

The most suitable indications are the 
chemical and physical characteristics; for 
example, the inferior strength and elasticity 
of artificial silks, and their deficiency in the 
“crackling” feeling observable in handling 
true silk. 

\rtificial silk burns quickly, like cotton, 
and leaves no appreciable ash. ‘The sp. gr. 
of artificial silk is 1.490, whereas that of the 
natural silk ranges between 1.357 and 1.367. 

Artificial silk appears under the micro- 
scope as a structureless, vitreous rod, as 
compared to the two cylindrical fibres or 
brins characteristic to true silk. 

When dissolved in caustic potash they pro- 
duce a yellow (pure silk a colorless) solution, 
and they are insoluble in an alkaline solution 
of copper containing glycerine. These prop- 
erties render the quantitative separation of 
artificial and natural silks possible. 

(To be continued.) 


a ae 


DEGUMMING SILK WASTE. 





In the May instalment of the series of ar- 


ticles on The Manufacture of Silk from 


Fibre to Fabric, appeared a description of a 
process of degumming after which the waste 
was manufactured into yarn and fabrics. 


We 
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have since learned that the process described 
is covered by patent 672,055, granted to Dan- 
iel E. Coe, April 16, 1901, and cannot be 
used without arrangement with the patentee. 


—————eo——_— 


A NEW CONSTRUCTION OF A WARP 
BEAM FOR LOOMS. 


The object aimed at in the construction of 
this warp beam is to lighten and at the same 
time strengthen the same, in turn producing 
a most rigid and durable warp beam. 

The new warp beam consists in a sheet and 





metal cylindrical drum, with sheet metal 
ends and fittings forming the end shafts, 
each having a circular concentric groove for 
receiving the ends of the cylindrical drum. 
Bolts extending through the ends, fittings, 
and drum, secure the various parts thus re- 
ferred to, in one rigid and durable structure. 

Of the: accompanying illustrations Fig. 1 
is an end view of the warp beam, showing 
the stamped up flange and ribs for strength- 
ening the end. Fig. 2 is a transverse sec- 
tional view taken through the warp beam, 
and Fig. 3 is a longitudinal sectional view 
taken on line Y, Y, of Fig. 1. 

A description of the construction of this 
warp beam is best given by quoting letters 
of references accompanying our illustrations 
and of which a indicates the sheet metal 
cylindrical drum, b the end fittings, c the 
sheet-metal ends, and d the fastening bolts. 
The cylindrical drum, a, is formed from a 
sheet of metal, having the hole, a’, by rolling 
the sheet and bringing the abutting edges, 
a*, together, forming a cylinder having the 
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open ends, a*. The fittings, b, are made in 
the form of a disk, each having the concen- 
tric circular groove, b’, in their inner face for 
the of the drum, a, and the out- 
wardly extending shafts, b*, having the cen- 
yngitudinal holes, b’°, 


ends, a’, 
tral as shown in Figs. 
The circular ends or beam heads, 
tamped from sheet metal, each having 
inge, c’, the radial strengthening ribs, 
central hole, c 
b?, as shown in Figs. 1 and 3. 
bolts, d, for 


various parts as composing th¢ 


and the for the shafts, 


Lhe the 

warp beam 
through the 
the fittings, b, and the ends, 
c, and secure the ends, a 


fastening 


ae 
noiding 


together, extend 


drum, a, 


lengthwis¢ 
holes in 
} of the drum, a, in 
the 


metal: ends, c, to 


circular concentric 
fittings, b, the 
the fittings by the nuts, d’, as shown in Fig 
3. The supported by the 
shafts, b?, in bearings on the loom, or by a 


the grooves, b’, in 


and sheet 


warp beam is 
rod through the longitudinal holes, b*, in the 
shafts, b?. At the end of the warp 
threads are knotted and secured to the drum, 
a, through the hole, a’, in the drum. The 
can have a plurality of 
holes corresponding to the hole, a’, 


work, 


cylindrical drum, a, 

and can 

be of most any length required. 

AN IMPROVEMENT TO HAND-THREAD- 
ING SHUTTLES. 


Such shuttles require an open passage cut 
through the shuttle side terminating in the 
delivery eye. In connection with such shut- 
tles it will be noticed that on account of the 
twisting effect upon the thread while rapidly 
unwinding from the bobbin and to the high 
speed reciprocatory movement of the shut- 
tle, the thread in doubling at each pick of 
the shuttle is more or less apt to twist itself 
out of its passage way provided for it in the 
shuttle, and this with the result of breaking, 
and in turn stopping of the loom, and con- 
sequent loss in production. The purpose of 
the new device to such a loom shuttle of the 
hand threading kind, is to prevent the thread 
leaving the delivery eye after it has been 
once led into it, until the thread has run out 
(as we might on the bobbin. The 
device for accomplishing this result consists 
in a bar provided to the outlet eye of the 


say) 
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shuttle, and which bar, in turn, we will 
describe more in detail with reference to the 
accompanying illustrations of which Fig. | 
is a detail view of this longitudinal bar, the 
exposed portion being shaded. Fig. 2 is a 
detail lateral view of the same bar as showr 
in Fig. 3, which shows in section that por 
tion of a shuttle adjacent to its terminal out- 
let. Fig. 4 is a section of a shuttle side 
immediately around the terminal outlet, 
showing the longitudinal bar arranged for 
left hand shuttles, whereas Fig. 5 is a similar 
section showing the bar arranged for a right 
hand shuttle. 

The improvement as compared to usua 
makes of shuttles of the hand threading type 
consists in sinking a recess, I, around the 
terminal eye of the shuttle, and withdrawing 
the end of the terminal tube or eye to the 
bed of the recess, which is made U-shaped 
in order to provide an overhanging shelf, 2 


Fig. / i, 


Fig.@ g— 


3 
Fig. 4 


beneath which and above the outlet eye a 


longitudinal bar, 3, 
recess. 


is arranged across the 
This bar, 3, is made with a shank, 4, 
which is driven into the shuttle body or the 
recess walls, as at 5 on one side of the verti- 
cal passageway for the thread in the shuttle. 
The bar, 3, is then carried longitudinally 
across the vertical passage substantially at 
right angles to it and terminates, as at 6, as 
closely to the opposite recess wall as will 
allow a thread, 7, to pass around its point. 
The bar, 3, is also spaced sufficiently below 
the overhanging shelf and from the bed of 
the recess to allow a thread to pass over and 
behind it. Longitudinally the exposed por- 
tion of the bar is straight. The shank, 4, of 
this bar, 3, may be bent in any direction best 
adapted to secure it in the shuttle body 
Laterally the exposed portion of the bar is 
slightly curved inward, so as to terminate its 











point below the edge of the recess walls of 
the shuttle, and outward where it crosses the 
vertical passage, so as to lift the thread, 7, 
as it sweeps alcng the shuttle side over the 
orners, &, of the vertical passage where it 
intersects the recess walls of the shuttle. 

Since the torsional twist given the thread 
n unwinding at high speed from the bobbin 
zives it a tendency on meeting any bar or 
vire to run in opposite directions in right or 
left hand shuttles, this action is taken advan- 

of in the new shuttle by making the fast 
end of the longitudinal bar at the side of the 
recess toward which the thread will travel in 
either shuttle. (See Figs. 4 and 5.) Thus 
the tendency of the thread will be run away 
from the points of the bar, 3, toward its 
closed end, 4, where it is held fast, and the 
thread will not escape from the eye of the 
shuttle. 

The action of threading a shuttle provided 
with the new device explained is thus: a 
single pull of the thread into the vertical 
passage of the shuttle causes it to encounter 
the bar, 3, and when the slight inward curve 
slips it over the point, and the shuttle is 
threaded. The rise of the side walls from 
the bed of the recess near which the point 
of the bar terminates (see Fig. 4 or 5) then 
prevents its getting under the point again, 
the outward lateral curve raises the thread 
over the corners and edges of the vertical 
slot, and if by a remote contingency the 
thread should enter the vertical slot its travel 
along the bar, 3, will lead it to the closed end, 
and the next pick will return the thread to 
its working position in the outlet of the 
shuttle. 


Se 


HOW TO PRODUCE A PERFECT VELVET 
FINISH ON FANCY CASSIMERES. . 





This finish depends considerably upon the 
fulling mill to give to the fabric the felt 
necessary which afterwards, by means of 
suitable gigging, napping, brushing, etc., is 
transformed into the soft velvety-feeling nap, 
so essential a feature of this finish. A dense 
nap is required, and to insure this, the felt 
must be reasonably close and perfect, as it is 
from the felted surface of the structure that 
the nap must be raised, and not from the 
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threads, since otherwise a tender fabric will 
be the result. The amount of the felt pro- 
duced depends, as we might say, entirely 
upon the quality of the wool used in the con 
struction of the fabric; for which reason the 
perfect final finish chiefly depends upon th 
careful selection of the stock, although to a 
certain extent the weave, and the twist 
the yarn must be carefully taken into co1 
sideration. 

Never use a long stapled wool, for th 
fact that it is the protruding ends from th 
warp and filling as used in the construction 
of the fabric, which must produce the char 
acteristic nap to the fabric, and the more of 
these protruding ends there are in the yar1 
the thicker the nap possible to be raised from 
it. It is for this reason that the use of 
shoddy, if carefully selected, will be per 
missible, that is provided the best grade pos 
sible to procure is used, since such actually 
may help toward producing a density of nap, 
provided the life and felting quality of said 
shoddy are not impaired. However, it must 
be strictly understood that we refer only to 
an “all wool shoddy”—live fibres—not 
shoddy produced from ragstock previously 
fulled, or possibly such as containing a per- 
centage of cotton, and which if used will give 
a less satisfactory result, since the cotton 
fibres, having no felting quality, will give less 
body to the fabric structure, for the gig in 
turn to work upon. 

If the fabric structure under operation will 
permit it shrinking slightly in length during 
the process of fulling this will be of great 
help in producing the required result. After 
the proper fulling of the structure is ob- 
tained, cleanliness and freedom from all trace 
of soap is necessary, remembering that the 
use of fuller’s earth at the final rinsing should 
never be omitted, for this will impart to the 
goods a certain soft and silky feeling 
which cannot be obtained in any other way. 
When this part of the work has been satis- 
factorily performed, and the goods are ready 
to come out of the washer, take them at 
once to the rolling and stretching machine 
and roll them on tight and smooth. 

After leaving them stay on rolls over 
night, they then are in the best possible con- 
dition for the gig, free from creases or 
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wrinkles, and just about right as to moisture. 

Provided the fabric reaches the gig in too 
dry a state, then during the process of gig- 
ging some of the fibres will be torn by the 
teasels, out of the fabric structure, and be 
wasted in gig-flocks, instead of contributing 
to the perfection of the nap. Besides this 
there will be a danger of the teasels cutting 
the threads, whereas a moisture 
serves to protect them. 

Upon the proper gigging depends the 
entire success of this velvet finish, provided 
the proper selection of stock, weave, fulling 
and scouring have been properly attended to. 

In starting the gigging, always begin with 
old worn teasels, rapidly increasing to 
sharper work and this with frequent revers- 
ing. Select your change in sets of teasels 
used in such a way that they will pick-up the 
fibres from the felt easy, i. e., that we are 
not compelled to apply the cloth too hard to 
the teasels, thereby causing them to drag 
forcibly and in turn lay the nap. For this 
reason use teasels sufficiently sharp so they 
will raise the nap by a moderate fabric con- 
tact only. Always apply the cloth lightly to 
the teasels to get this velvet nap, changing 
the work as soon as the teasels fill up with 
flocks, for it must be remembered that the 
finish desired is “a standing nap,” on the 
order of a plush, in place of a laying the nap, 
as required in connection with fabrics like 
beavers; a feature prevented by the frequent 
reversing of the goods or of the motion of 
the cylinder of the gig, as the case may be. 
If two cylinder gigs are used, run the cyl- 
inders in opposite directions. When towards 
the end of the process the nap becomes very 
thick, then the cloth must be put on con- 
siderably harder in order to have the teasels 
work through this heavy pile, constantly 
raising new pile from the bottom of the 
structure. 

To determine when the goods are suff- 
ciently gigged, the felt on the face of the 
cloth must have been that the 
threads and pattern will show up clearly 
when the nap is parted or cut away. The 
latter half of the gigging process must be 
done more moist than is usually the case in 
connection with other finishes, and therefore 
the goods must be evenly and generously 
sprinkled. 


proper 


raised so 
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Do no work after turning the fabric the 
last time, except to barely turn the nap, fin 
ishing the clearing up and thus the process 
of gigging proper, before the cloth is thus 
turned the last time. 

If dealing with a napping machine in place 
of a gig, then the first run on this machine 
must be given reversed, and subsequent runs 
the right way. The workers of the napper 
must be run at their highest speed, and after 
the goods have had two runs, bring the cloth 
in contact with the worker as far as can be 
done safely, and use the sprinkling can with- 
out stint. Two runs thus given should leave 
the goods in good condition. 

After the gigging or napping is completed, 
the goods are taken to a brush gig, whic! 
practically is a wet gig with all its appoint 
ments as to water supply, whereas its cyl 
inder is clothed with wood-fibre brushes 
The pieces are here given at least four runs 
with lots of water, and then rolled up again 
on the gig and left again until next morning 
when they are folded off and extracted fo: 
the dryer, which should be speeded suffi 
ciently slow to do the work without stop 
ping, since in the latter instance the pressure 
and heat of the rolls are liable to mark the 
goods, by the nap being pressed down and 
thus set, and when afterwards the brushes oi 
the shear cannot raise the nap on such places 
of the fabric properly, for the shear blades 
afterwards trimming the nap uniformly at 
such points. 

After drying and before shearing, the cloth 
should be given a few runs upon an up-an 
down gig, and this with fairly good teasels, 
a process which will give to the nap a loft) 
effect by lifting and thus softening it up 
correcting at the same time any tendency of 
the nap to lay in the wrong direction by the 
slight work given it on the last turn of the 
wet gigging. In place of this dry gigging, 
some finishers prefer the brush, using in con- 
nection with this procedure a little steam, 
which will loosen all the fibres and assist the 
brushes on the shear, then to do their part 
of the work more effectually. During this 
shearing, care must be exercised to get the 
nap of the goods even and also not too low, 
for while the goods are to show the pattern 
plainly, they at the same time must have a 
nap left on them to give them the soft vel- 
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vety feeling. Never stint the goods in the 


iuumber of runs, for they will look all the 
better for it. The raising brush as on the 
shear should not be set too hard, or the 
result will be to turn the nap back too far, 


instead of causing it to stand, so that the 
shear blades can do their work properly; 
again the back or laying brush must be clear, 
and well applied, so as to thoroughly lay the 
nap at each run. Do not shear the fabric 
too close. 

If specking is necessary, it should be done 
now, giving the goods again a brushing 
before they are inspected, after which they 
are again steam brushed, and in turn are then 
ready for the press. They are pressed with 
the face to the bed as hard as possible and 
are then given a steam brushing. The 
amount of steam used should be very light, 
and the brushes also should not be on too 
hard. The number of runs to be given here 
depends upon the conditions of the goods as 
required in the market. The goods then 
present sufficient smoothness so that we can 
easily distinguish which way the nap was 
finished ; however, the fabric will be free from 
any harshness in handle, present a most 
beautiful face and at the same time be up to 
strength in its structure. 


ee 
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Worsted Suiting. 
mo Complete Weave. 
Om Repeat 2X2. 
Warp : — 2840 ends, 8 harness, straight draw. 
Reed—22 % X 2=63 inches wide in loom. 
Dress: — 


1end, 2/30’s worsted, slate and white, twisted} 
over with single 100’s mercerized cotton. | 
6 ends, 2/52’s worsted black, and 50’s light blue ( 
twisted over with single 100’s mercerized { 
cotton, 

2/52’s worsted, black and orange, twist.. ) 
2/30’s worsted, slate and white, twisted ) 
over with single 100’s mercerized cotton. | 

7 ends, 2/52’s worsted black, and 50’s light blue > x 2= 
twisted over with single 100’s mercerized | 


6= 48 ends 


end, 
1 end, 


16 ends 


1 end, 
over with single 100’s mercerized cotton, | 

3 ends, 2/52’s worsted black, and so0’s light blue 
twisted over with single 100’s mercerized | 


NIUE 6655 bh cdsncceencceinness<eeeses .>+xX 2= 16ends 
1end, 2/52’s worsted, green and red, twist..... f 
, ends, 2/52’s worsted black, and 50’s light blue 
twisted over with single 100’s mercerized | 
GN rvcvtacevciekcccactenaiapedeasves ) 
1end, 2/30’s worsted, slate and white, twisted ) 
over with single 100’s mercerized cotton. | 
7 ends, 2/52’s worsted black, and So’s light blue > 2= 16ends 
twisted over with single 1oo’s mercerized | 
GO eine 066 0 008 86 c0 tu shee sus tenteunwe eee J 
Repeat of pattern: 96 ends 
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Filling :—48 picks per inch, arranged thus: 
1 pick, 2/30’s worsted, slate and white, twisted } 
over with single 1co’s mercerized cotton | 
6 picks, 2/52’s worsted black, and so’s light blue | 








twisted over with single 100’s mercerized { y= picks 
CONRDM. 00 cs ccccccccccccececcsoccecescses | 
a pick, 2/30’ a worated, DIGCK. 6 ..6.60csciseceers 
1 pick, 2/30’s worsted, slate and white, twisted } 
over with single 100’s mercerized cotton 
7 picks, 2/52’s worsted black, and 50’s light blue} xX 2= 16picks 
twisted over with single 100’s mercerized | 
COTE. oc ccce cs tocsescesecceseceoe see ous J 
rend, 2/30’s worsted, slate and white, twisted | 
over with single 100’s mercerized cotton 
3 ends, 2/52’s worsted black, and s50’s light blue 
twisted over with single 100’s mercerized 
CORI, coin cicins du00 aciningucstciccabendeec eee »>xX 2= 16picks 
1end, 2/52’s worsted, black and orange, twist.. 
3 ends, 2/52’s worsted black, and 50’s light blue 
twisted over with single 100’s mercerized 
COMO cccwccseces cocccceccccccccessceees 
1 pick, 2/30’s worsted, slate and white, twisted ] 
over with single 100’s mercerized cotton | 
7 picks, 2/52’s worsted black, and s0’s light blue} x 2= 10 picks 
twisted over with single 100’s mercerized | 
Ca « sian a0 4.cnens 0c0deun wees uns Patel 
Repeat of pattern: 104 picks 
Finish :—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 
a 
Worsted Suiting. 
gO Complete Weave. 
Om Repeat 2X2. 
Warp:—2615 ends, 8 harness straight draw. 
Reed :—20% X 2=64 inches wide in loom. 
Dress :— 
end, 2/56’s worsted, red-brown (double)............= end 
end, 2/56’s worsted, brown and white, twistec ) 
over with 28’s worsted brown........... X14= 28 enas 
1end, 2/28’s worsted, fancy olive mix.......... 
2ends, 2/56’s worsted, brown and white, twisted ) 
over with 28’s worsted brown ........... x 6= 24 ends 
2 ends, 2/28’s worsted, fancy olive mix.......... j 
1end, 2/56’s worsted, brown and white, twisted 
over with 28’s worsted brown............ X13= 26 ends 
rend, 2/28’s worsted, fancy olive mix.......... 
1end, 2/56’s worsted, brown and white, twisted over 
WIth 2O'S WOT DFOWA. 2.6.00. ccccceserccsccces a tend 


Repeat of pattern: So ends 
Filling : — 43 picks per inch, arranged thus: 
1 pick, 2/56’s worsted, red-brown (double)........... = wpick 
1 pick, 24’s black, and 52’s white, worsted..... ’ as 
1 pick, 2/40’s worsted, black .............0... || X16= 32 picks 
EPOCK, Ble S WOCMAE, GIRS occccssecccesecssee 
2 picks, 24’s black, and 52’s white, worsted ..... X 6= 24 picks 
i pick, 2/en’s worsted, DlACE ...6.6.0.ccccvecees- 
1 pick, 24’s black, and 52’s white, worsted...... j se k 
1 pick, 2/40’s worsted, black ......... ...se.e0s (ae Pee 
1 pick, 24’s black, and 52’s white, worsted............= 1 pick 
Repeat of pattern 92 picks 


Finish :—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 
ee 
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ANTISEPTICS., 

These are a class of bodies which are intro- 
duced into the size in order that the growth 
of mildew may be prevented. Their function 
is a destructive one, and wherever the spores 
are allowed to germinate, a tender yarn is 
the result. 

The article most frequently used is chlo- 
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ride of zinc, or muriate of zinc, which fulfills 
two purposes, viz.: as an antiseptic for the 
prevention of mildew, and as a weighting 
body, hence its superiority over other sub- 
stances used as antiseptics only. It is placed 
on the market in two forms, liquid and solid, 
and is prepared by dissolving zinc in muri- 
atic acid, and as there is always some little 
free acid present this is neutralized by means 
of soda ash; the slight trace of iron that may 
be present is precipitated out, the liquor al- 
lowed to settle, then run off into vats to age. 
It is a pale yellow liquid, and the color should 
only show slightly by transmitted light. It 
should be perfectly free from iron and free 
acid. It is precipitated in the form of an 
oxychloride when water is added to it, and 
the white turbidity or milkiness is re-dis- 
solved in excess of the chloride of zinc. It 
attacks iron with great rapidity, and should 
never be allowed to come in contact with 
that metal, as it at once begins to take it in 
solution. The liquid is often of 49 deg. B., 
or of a specific gravity 1.51, or a gallon 
weighs 15 1/10 lbs. At this strength it 
should contain from 44 to 45 per cent. of pure 
zinc chloride. It is liable to adulteration, the 
chief adulterant being common salt. The 
solid form is simply the liquid form evapo- 
rated down until the solution attains a tem- 
perature at which the percentage of the zinc 
chloride is a constant, when it is then packed 
in lead-lined casks and hermetically sealed. 
At the destination the stuff is dissolved in 
water and made to a convenient strength. 
When purchasing or receiving consign- 
ments of zine chloride, it should be exam- 
ined, and its quality noted. A sample of it 
should be placed in a tall glass jar, so that 
the color, etc., may be noticed and in this 
form it may also be tested for strength. 
Testing instruments are not in every case 
absolutely correct, for which reason it is ad- 
visable to compare them with a standard in- 
strument, and the fault, if any, noted. For 
reading, place the eye on a level with the 
surface of the liquid, in turn reading the indi- 
cation upon the hydrometer, that corre- 
sponds with the surface of the liquid. Then 
by using a thermometer bring the liquid to 
60 deg. F., either by cooling the jar with cold 


water, or stirring in a warm place, if below 
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that temperature. Increasing the tempera- 
ture will expand the liquor, i. e., make it 
thinner, consequently lower the registering 
of the hydrometer. The test for presence of 
free hydrochloric acid should always be 
made. The litmus test is of no use on 
account of the acid reaction of zinc chloride 
toward litmus. Methol orange, when added 
to the liquor, gives no sign of its neutrality, 
being strongly basic before any change will 
occur in the indicator. The best method is 
to add slowly a little of the liquor to water in 
a glass vessel, when a white flocculent pre- 
cipitate will be formed. Care should be 
exercised in doing this, for if too much zinc 
chloride be added at once, no precipitate will 
form, it dissolving readily in excess of zinc. 
This test with careful manipulation will yield 
excellent results. 

Probably the most objectionable impurity 
that muriate of zinc may contain is iron, 
possibly in the form of ferric chloride, which 
on account of oxidizing in the fibres of the 
cloth, in the presence of air and moisture 
produces dark colored stains, uniformly, 
throughout the material handled. The best 
method to test for iron, is to add to a small 
quantity of the liquor in a test tube a solu- 
tion of powdered nutgalls dissolved in 
methylated spirits and when a blue precipi- 
tate will indicate iron, which becomes darker 
on standing, whereas a light brown precipi- 
tate is formed when no iron is present. 

The presence of common salt can only be 
detected in a sample of the liquor, by a com- 
plete analysis, and preferably by an experi- 
enced chemist, who has had considerable 
experience in the examination of zinc 
chlorides, other tests not being reliable. It 
is, however, present in small quantities in all 
samples of commercial zinc chloride, and is 
not considered an intentional adulterant, pro- 
vided not exceeding of 2 to 3 per cent. 

Ammonium chloride may be found by add- 
ing a strong solution of caustic soda to a 
sample of the liquid in a test tube, and boil- 
ing well. Ammonia will then be formed, and 
which can be readily detected by its charac 
teristic smell. 

Other antiseptics besides zinc chloride 
have from time to time been proposed, but 
the properties as mentioned before, odor, 
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color, poisonous nature, cost, etc., have not 
allowed their use as a commercial article. 

Carbolic acid, i. e., phenol, is in its crude 
state a dark brown oily substance, having a 
peculiar and not unpleasant odor. It is pre- 
pared in the distillation of coal tar, the puri- 
fied product being a clear, colorless liquid. 
In its concentrated state it is strongly 
caustic and poisonous, and in the form of 
crystals it is not readily dissolved in water. 
Being a powerful antiseptic, it not only pre- 
vents fungoid growths, but killing any that 
may be already produced. 

Salicylic acid is also a coal tar product, 
being a white crystalline body, the crystals 
being very small. It is also a powerful anti- 
septic, and its non-poisonous nature, when in 
small quantities, renders it fit for this pur- 
pose, but its cost prevents its use. 

Arsenious acid is also a powerful anti- 
septic, but is of a highly poisonous nature. 

Perchloride of mercury is no doubt the 
most powerful antiseptic known, and with the 
exception of the cyanides, the most powerful 
mineral poison. This, together with its high 
price, prevents a wider use of it. Although 


many other bodies besides those quoted have 


been proposed, none have met with success. 

A blue dye is sometimes used in very small 
proportions for the purpose of tinting, i. e., 
correcting a tendency to yellowness in the 
size mixing, and when said blue dye changes 
it to a bluish white. 

With reference to quoting recipes for mix- 
_ing size we omit this point for the fact that 
all recipes depend upon a certain grade or 
quality of the substances used, structure and 
conditions of yarns under operation, cloth 
woven and its finish required, make of 
machinery for doing the work, etc., all being 
items which vary in different mills. The best 
plan is to consider the construction of the 
yarn and results required, and then carefully 
make up a trial mixing, changing the same 
if so required until the proper combination 
of substances for a certain class of fabrics is 
obtained and to which afterwards we then 
adhere. 

With reference to boiling the size the best 
plan is to boil until the size is thoroughly 
heated and partially cooked, the pressure of 
steam used, and particular make of a size 
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kettle at disposal largely determining the 
amount of time required. Except in such 
cases where a strong mixing has to be boiled, 
it is not necessary to boil the mixing any 
longer after the latter begins to bubble; 
however, the size must be kept boiling when 
in the size box of the slasher. A well boiled 
size will save in amount of materials required 
for treating a certain amount of yarn, besides 
resulting in better work in the weave room, 
than if this point was slighted. 

Having given a fair description of the 
various articles as used or can be used in the 
preparation of size mixing we will now con- 
sider more in detail the machirfery required 
for applying this size to the warp, viz.: 

The cylinder slasher. 

The main parts of this machine are: 

ist. The creel section. 

2d. The size box. 

3d. The drying cylinder. 

4th. The headstock. 

The most approved construction of a 
slasher is such as will carry the yarn through 
the machine with as little tension or strain as 
possible, also that the drying must be done 
with as low a temperature as possible con- 
sistent with quantity as well as quality, since 
over drying or drying at an excessive tem- 
perature will impair the elasticity and 
strength of the yarn under operation. The 
usual place where the elasticity of the warp 
is seriously damaged is between the squeez- 
ing rollers of the slashing frame and the dry- 
ing cylinder or cylinders. The sized yarn, 
before it is dried is also liable to be ratched 
in connection with some of the old-fashioned 
makes of slashers, or through negligence of 
the operator; however, with good machinery, 
a careful slasher tender, and the proper siz- 
ing ingredients used no trouble should occur. 

The creel section in the usual construction 
of the machine provides bearings in its side 
frames for holding eight beams, arranged in 
two rows of four beams each. 

The size box in the modern machine is 
fitted with two strong seamless copper roll- 
ers, whereas in other machinery one of 
copper and one of wood was used. In con- 
nection with some machines a separate size 
boiling compartment is provided, with a self 
feeding apparatus for the size, the rollers 
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working outside the box in broad brass bear- 
ings. The steam pipes for boiling instead of 
proceeding from a single pipe at one end and 
branching into two forks, are separate, re- 
ceiving steam, one from the right, the other 
from the left, in order to insure an equal 
boil over the whole width of the material, 
whereas if boiled from one side only, the size 
will naturally boil more on one side than on 
the other. 

The drying section in the standard slasher 
consists in two large cylinders, the one being 
7 feet in diameter, the other 5 feet. They 
are strongly, and at the same time lightly 
constructed, the heads being made of steel 
properly braced, while the joint between 
the copper shell and head are so made, that 
by having the edge of the copper turned and 
held between the head on the outside and a 
ring on the inside, with through bolts, that 
it is quite impossible to blow it out, even 
under excessive pressures. 

These cylinders are as a rule 60 inches 
face, steam being admitted to them through 
their hollow shaft, the same passing first 
through a reducing valve which is adjustable 
so that boiler pressure may be reduced, from 
5 to 15 pounds or entirely cut off, the reduc- 
ing valve being connected to the belt shifter 
so that when the machine is stopped by it, 
steam at the same time is shut off. The 
opposite side of the cylinder from the steam 
inlet serves as an outlet for the condensed 
steam. There are two methods in use to 
free the cylinders from water caused by the 
condensing of the steam on the inside of the 
cylinders. 

The older system is known as the bucket 
arrangement, it being cups placed close to 
the inside shell across the entire width of the 
cylinder. These cups are so set that they lift 
the condensed water, as forming inside of 
the cylinder, and deliver it through a pipe 
out of the hollow shaft of the cylinder. 

In the more modern system, this taking 
out of the condensed water from the cylin- 
ders in done by means of spiral scoops. 

It is important to have cylinders put in the 
frames correctly when machine is first set 
up, so that they may run in the right direc- 
tion for cups to lift the water. The makers 
commonly put arrows on the outside of 
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cylinder to indicate the proper direction of © 
revolution. The pipes leading condensed 
steam from the hollow shafts lead to steam 
traps which are for the purpose of allowing 
only the water to escape, and thus prevent 
waste of steam. 

Cylinders have steam valves in the heads, 
which may be easily opened to allow steam 
to escape in case the machine has to be 
stopped. This cools the cylinders, and to 
some extent, prevents browning the yarn. 

It is important to occasionally try the pet 
cocks in end of cylinders to see that trap is 
properly working and that the steam inside 
cylinders is dry. There is a gauge to indi- 
cate pressure of steam in cylinders, but it is 
possible for the gauge to indicate pressure 
while cylinders are cold, because of the pres- 
ence in them of condensed water. Steam 
must be kept dry in order to properly dry 
the yarn. 

The yarn travels from the size box, first 
onto the large cylinder, as situated in rear of 
the small cylinder, being at the same time 
located higher in the framing of the ma- 
chine in order that the yarn in its passage 
to it will clear the smaller cylinder. After 
traveling around this large cylinder for about 
4/5 of its circumference, it then leaves it and 
passes onto the smaller cylinder after just 
having passed their nearest place of contact, 
passing in turn around about 4/5 of the cir- 
cumference of said smaller cylinder, and 
when in turn it is taken off by means of a 
guide roll, conveniently located in the fram- 
ing of the machine, and in turn guided by 
means of two more guide rolls into the head 
stock of the machine. 

The headstock of the slasher consists in 
the frame work for holding rods and reed 
required for separating the sized warp 
threads and the mechanism for winding the 
yarn on the loom beam as well as such for 
driving the machine. Previously to the warp 
entering the headstock, the same passes over 
suitable located fans placed there for cool- 
ing the sheet of warp yarn. The headstock 
also carries the measuring device, similar to 
such devices as used for other kind of warp- 
ing, beaming, or winding machinery, the 
motion indicating the measurements by 
means of color imprints to the warp at regu- 
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lar intervals, generally at the end of each cut 
so the weaver in turn will know where to end 
the cut of cloth weaving and to start a new 
cut. In connection with imprinting the cut 
mark, a gong is automatically sounded. in 
order to keep the slasher tender posted no 
matter where he is engaged at the machine 
at that time. The mark is made by a revolv- 
ing hammer, coming in contact with the warp 
for a short duration only, in order to produce 
a mark about 2 inches wide or less, and not 
a big smear as would be the case provided 
the hammer remained for too long a time in 
contact with the warp, for the fact that the 
warp is traveling through the machine at the 
rate of about 45 yards p.m. With reference 
to the reed as used in connection with the 
slasher, the same is also known as the ex- 
panding comb, from the fact that it can be 
readily adjusted (expanded or contracted) 
with reference to its width to suit different 
textures of warps under operation. Said 


reed is constructed in an open frame work 
leaving the springs and working parts ex- 
posed so that they can be examined and kept 


clean without difficulty. Dirt and flyings 
would otherwise accumulate and clog the 
springs, and thus prevent their contracting 
easily or even; a comb expanded irregularly 
is sure to cause trouble, because same will 
not make a smooth, even beam, which makes 
bad work in the weaving, and imperfections 
in the finished goods. With the open iron 
frame type of construction previously re- 
ferred to, the threads as coming from the 
creel, pass over this iron framework of the 
reed and in turn obviates the necessity of 
using brass or glass rods to protect the box. 
Several improvements have been made in 
the method of adjusting the comb when 
operated by a tape. A ratchet wheel and 
pawl attachment obviates all danger of the 
spring being suddenly released, jerking the 
reed in, while winding up the tape, thus pre- 
venting the comb from contracting suddenly 
and breaking out the ends. When expand- 
ing the comb, the operator simply turns the 
hand wheel, the pawl being held in place by 
a spring, prevents any possibility of a 
reversal of motion. When contracting the 
comb, the operator simply takes hold of the 
hand wheel and as the pawl is raised, allows 
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the reed to contract to the desired position. 
One of the important improvements in this 
comb is the method of attaching the tape to 
the springs, the same running straight from 
the roller to the springs, it being an attach- 
ment which will prevent breaking of the 
springs. The guide wire is placed between 
the two springs and in contact with the 
upper spring of the comb, which arrange- 
ment will keep the upper spring from drop- 
ping down, in turn producing a stiff reed. 

When the slasher is running a light sheet 
of warp yarn, the same can be run at a 
faster speed than when required to size a 
heavy body of warp yarn, the amount of size 
to be put on the warp to be taken into con- 
sideration at the same time. Again in con- 
nection with fine work the machine must be 
run at a less speed than if dealing with 
coarse work on account of having to handle 
the fine work more particular. 

On account of the steam arising from the 
size box and the drying cylinders, these two 
compartments of the machine are generally 
covered with a wooden, or what is better, 
metal hood, which carries away the steam 
arising from the yarn drying on the hot cyl- 
inders. Whenever possible this hood should 
lead through the roof. If slasher is not in a 
room next to roof a large wooden flue from 
hood may be run out the side of building and 
turned up a few feet. The flue leading from 
slasher should incline toward the outside of 
building, so the condensed steam will run 
out of the building. Sometimes, when a 
number of slashers are run in the same room, 
an exhaust fan is attached to the hoods, to 
draw out the steam. This is a good arrange- 
ment in any event. 

The description just given covers the 
usual type of slasher, but there are other 
types which are in use. For instance, a 
single cylinder slasher is used instead of a 
double cylinder machine in those mills where 
it is important to economize space, and 
where a large production is not required. A 
single cylinder slasher would not produce as 
much work as a double cylinder slasher, on 
account of having a less drying area, which 
necessitates running the warp through the 
machine more slowly in order to satisfac- 
torily dry it. 
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Some manufacturers use brushes to lay the 
fibres and as they claim thus improve the feel 
and appearance of the sized warp, especially 
in mills using very fine yarns, or on colored 
work, where a distinct weave effect is re- 
quired in the fabric. These brushes are 
applied to the damp warp immediately after 
leaving the size roll in the size box. The 
brushes are circular, covered with a good 
grade of long bristles and by rotating at a 
suitable speed they effect the object just 
described. The yarn after leaving these 
brushes then passes to the cylinder in the 
ordinary way. Below these brushes is an- 
other brush which runs in a trough filled 
with water, and which by contact with the 
upper brushes keeps the latter clean. 


OUR TEXTILE SCHOOL. 





XIII. SKIP TWILLS, SKIPPING WARP AND 
FILLING WAYS. 


This subdivision of our twill weaves pro- 
duces the interlacing for some of our most 
modern effects in worsted suitings, being at 
the same time also extensively used for cot- 
ton as well as worsted and-silk dress gocds. 
As will be shown by means of the accom- 
panying illustrations, large effects in connec- 


tion with few harness can be produced. The 


principle of designing these weaves will be 
readily grasped from specimens of these 
weaves, although for the beginning the 
student will find more or less hard work; but 
if following directions given, after a little 
practice he will soon master the subject. 

The first to do will be for him to lay out 
on the point paper (both warp and filling 
ways) in pencil outlines a diagram where the 
skip effect has to occur; in other words, lay 
out somewhat of a network in pencil lines to 
guide you where to stop your drafting the 
weave straight. 

Next insert so much of one repeat or so 
many repeats of one repeat of your founda 
tion twill as you possibly can introduce i: 
your first square as outlined in pencil. Al 


ways try and start this with the largest num- 
ber of drafting, both warp and filling ways 
first, since this will give you a better start, 
cince smaller amounts of squares of the point 
paper, calling in turn only for a portion of 
one repeat of the weave, are apt to bewilder 
you at first. 

After thus having the first square of point 
paper as outlined in pencil, filled, proceed in 
the sarne manner, both warp and filling ways, 
as done with skip twills, skipping warp ways 
only. 
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In some instances small spaces like for 
example 2 X 2, 3 X 3,2 X 6,6 X 2, etc., 
may trouble you as to how to fill them prop- 
erly with such portion of the foundation 
weave as will permit to obtain the repeat of 
the new weave, and in which instance by fill- 
ing in first the larger surfaces, wherever pos- 
sible, you readily will ascertain the proper 


portion of the foundation twill required for 
the smaller spaces at your disposal. 
has for its foundation the 


LE: Canine a 
er 2 


Weave Fig. I 


Pee 
re oF a Ord 


aero 


drafted both 
take 4 warp threads 
Repeat of new weave 16 X 16 


\ 


—, 4 harness regular twill, 
warp and filling ways: 
and skip. 
and which weave by means of its foundation 
draft, given below it in [.] type, for its draw- 
ing in draft can be woven with 4 harness, if 
the case should be necessary. 

Weave Fig. 2 has for its foundation the 
—, 6 harness twill, drafted both warp and 
filling ways: take 7 ends and skip, take 2 
ends and skip and continue in this manner 
until repeat of weave obtained both ways. It 
will be well to notice by the student that in 
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starting the weave in the first square as laid 
out for it 7 & 7 we thus call for one addi- 
tional warp thread and one additional pick 
over one repeat of the foundation twill. The 
repeat of the weave is 16 & 16 but which, if 
required, can be woven on 6 harness, i. e., 
the number of harness of 
twill. 

Weave Fig. 3 (it may appear queer at a 
first glance to the student) has for its foun- 


dation the *—, 8 harness regular twill, 


the foundation 


drafted take 4 ends and skip until repeat of 
weave obtained, and which is 32 X 32; call- 
ing for 8 harness fancy draw for the lowest 
number of harness to weave it by drawing 
in thus: SS; 4; 3) 1, Zs 35-9. SB 83 2 oO 7, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 3, 4, 5, 6, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Weave Fig. 4 has for its foundation the 
‘—. 6 harness twill drafted warp and filling 
way thus: take 13 and skip, take 1 and skip, 
take 7 and skip, take I and skip. Repeat of 
weave 22 * 22. Lowest number of harness 
required for its execution is seven as shown 
by means of foundation draft below weave in 
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[.] type if such is used for drawing in draft. 

Weave Fig. 5 is obtained by means of a 
different drafting filling ways than that used 
warp ways. Foundation twill: ‘—, 8 har- 
twill. Drafting warp ways: Take 4 
ends and skip until repeat obtained. Draft- 
ing filling ways: Take 8 ends and skip until 
repeat obtained. Repeat of weave: 32 X 64. 
Lowest number of harness required for using 
on loom: 8 harness. For drawing in draft: 
see foundation draft given below weave in 
[.] type. 

Weave Fig. 6 has for its foundation the 

-, 6 harness twill, drafted warp and filling 
ways. Take 6 ends and skip until repeat 
18 18 is obtained; and which weave if so 
required can be woven on 6 harness fancy 
draw. 

Weave Fig. 7 shows a specimen of a skip 
twill in which again only a portion of the 
foundation twill is used. 


ness 


Foundation twill: 2;2,;1, 10 harness twill. 


Drafting warp and filling ways: take 8 ends 
and skip. Repeat of weave, 40 X 40; lowest 
number of harness required for producing weave 
on loom, 10; drawing in draft necessary for 
this: 7, By-35. 4. 5, GO, 7,8.9: 3. 324) Fs So Me 
10, §, 6, J, 8, G, 80, 1, 2, 7, SB, G, 10, 1, 3, S, 
4, Ge 1Oy Fe Be Be Sy Se ®: 

Weave Fig. 8 shows a neat stripe effect pro- 
duced thus; foundation weave, 2, 6 harness 
twill; drafting warp ways, take 13 ends, skip and 
take 1, skip and take 7, skip and take 1, skip and 
repeat; drafting filling ways, take 6 and skip; 
repeat of weave, 22 X 18; lowest number har- 
ness necessary for producing this weave on 
loom, 6; draft necessary for this, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
G, By By By Oy Sy Gy Bg Sy By By Be dy Sy Gy BHM 

Weave Fig. 9 shows a specimen of a skip 
twill broken warp and filling ways, with direc- 
tion of the twill reversed at the same time; the 
construction of which weaves will require some 
study on the part of the student. The weave 
in question is produced thus: 


Foundation weave used : 2, 6 harness twill 
Drafting warp and filling ways: 


Take 3 ends twill left to right and skip X3 =9 ends / 


- > K2=5§ 
lake 3 ends twill right to left and skip K6 = 18 ends} ” 34 


Repeat of weave : 54 warp threads X 54 picks 


Lowest number of harness required: 6, and 
the 
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Drawing in draft for this: 1, 2, 3, 6, 1, 2, 5, 
G, by by Br 95 Se Se Su Oo Se So To Oy SoD, 3, 6, 
3s 25 Ty 45 55 Oy 35 45 55 25 3s 45 15 6 5, 2, 1, 
GO, Bo Bs. Bo By Bo By Sse Se GO, 5 One 4, 

Weave Fig. 10 shows another very neat ar- 
rangement of the 3, 6 harness twill, repeating 
on 54 X 54. 

The drafting of this weave is thus: Take 8 
ends warp and filling ways and skip, take 2 
ends warp and filling ways and skip, and con- 
tinue to alternately draft 8 and 2 
repeat 54 X 54 is obtained. 
again the lowest number of harness required 


ends until 
Six harness is 


for producing this weave if so required. 
LESSON. 


(1) Weave: 2,;2,1, 10 harness regular twill, 
draft thus : 
Warp ways take 8 ends and skip and keep this drafting up until 
Filling ” we os repeat 40X50 is obtained. 

(2) Weave: 3,1, 8 harness regular twill, 
draft thus: 


Warp ways take 4 ends and skip 
Filling ”» ” 8 ” ” ” 

(3) Weave: 3, 6 harness twill drafted thus : 
Filey taxe 3 ends and skip , until repeat obtained, 

(4) Weave: 4, 6 harness twill drafted warp 
and filling thus : 

Take 8 ends and skip ) 

” 2 ” ” ” 


co. ee» 


until repeat 3264 is obtained 


” 


Repcat of weave 54X54 


” 6 ” ” ” 
” 2 ” ” ” J 


(5) Make out drawing in drafts and harness 
chain for all four examples given. 


————__—_—___@——__--- 


A GERMAN SHUTTLE GUARD FOR 
LOOMS. 


Although these contrivances, no doubt on 
account of the superior mechanical skill oi 
our fixers, are of little consequence to us. 
this however is not the case abroad, and 
where improvements in shuttle guards ari 
continually brought forth, the present con 
trivance being a German invention jus 
patented here, and which is given more or 
less for curiosity’s sake, showing a late idea 
from abroad, how to prevent shuttles from 
flying out, and possibly in turn hurting the 
weaver, or better, to quote the inventor, 


“doing serious damage and endangering the 
life.” 
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In order to explain the construction and 
operation of this “life saving device,” the 
accompanying two illustrations are given, 
showing said shuttle guard in its two work- 
ing positions, and which illustrations in con- 
nection with quoting numerals of reference 
will explain themselves. 

In connection with the new device we find 
the guard rail, 1, made in the form of a mov- 
able rail extending along the shuttle race, 
and working in slotted guide straps, 2 and 3, 
fixed to the lay cap, 4. 

This guard rail is provided with metal 
strips to work in the guide straps, so as to 
obviate rapid wear of these parts. To the 
top of the lay are fixed on each side curved 


7, 


arms, 6 and 7, with hooks at their free ends 
for the attachment of helical springs, 8 and 
9 respectively, in either instance.. The other 
end of said springs are secured to eyes fixed 
to the guard rail, 1, and serve to draw the 
latter against the lay cap. To the lower edge 
of the rail, 1, at each end thereof, are at- 
tached retaining straps, 10, fixed to the 
breast beam, 11. It will thus be readily seen 
that at the retreat of the batten the breast 
beam straps, 10, pull the rail, 1, toward the 
lower end of the guide straps, 2 and 3, so as 
to bring it into a position to retain the 
shuttle, 12. 


—_—_—__—_—_——_ —- ¢ — 


HOW TO TEST THE VARIOUS FINISHES 
OF COTTON GOODS. 


When required to ascertain how a fabric, 
of which a sample has been submitted, has 
been originally finished, examine its external 
or physical properties, since a practical eye 
can detect at once if the fabric in question 
has been only calendered, or if starched on 
the back only or through the structure, etc. 

Examining the fabric against the light it 


will show whether it 


has been starched or 
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not. A heavily weighted cloth will lose much 
of its stiffness by rubbing it between the fin- 
gers. If, in tearing the sample, a lot of dust 
flies off, this indicates a weighted finish, (the 
more dust the heavier the weighting), and by 
the aid of the microscope we then may be 
able to detect whether the starching has been 
done only superficially or whether it has 
penetrated into the body of the structure, 
also if the same contains weighting sub- 
stances. 

The next point of value is to ascertain the 
amount of moisture in the sample, and which 
is done by carefully weighing a sample of a 
known size on a pair of fine scales and after 
recording this weight then drying the sam- 
ple in a stove for some time, until there can 
be no further loss of weight, and when the 
sample is weighed again, and this weight 
subtracted from the first weight, the differ- 
ence then indicating the amount of moisture 
in sample before it was tested, and from 
which answer it then will be easy to ascer- 
tain by means of proportion the percentage 
of moisture. 

For example: 

First weighing to be 6 _— grains. 
Second weighing to be 5% grains. 

Loss: 4 grain. 
and 
6:5% 

(5% X 100) + 6 = 91% and 100 — 91% 
= 84%%, amount of moisture in sample. 
\lthough this test and calculation will not 
show us the kind of finish, yet it is better 
to make it, since cellulose by itself is less hy 
grometric than starches, thus if there is a 
great percentage of moisture present it is 
a sure sign of the cloth heavily 
starched. To ascertain exactly how mucl 
foreign matter a fabric contains, treat as 
large a sample of the fabric under discussion, 
as can be conveniently handled, after first 
weighing it with distilled water, containing 
malt; let it disaggregate, then wash, dry and 
weigh it. With this experiment the differ- 
ence in the two weighings indicates the 
quantity of foreign substances deposited on 


: er 6 aie 


being 


the fabric; however, there may be certain in- 
soluble soaps (softeners) still in the fabric, 
and for which reason the sample must then 
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be boiled in a weak acid solution in order to 
remove any fatty substances still adhering 
to the structure. After this boil, dry sam- 
ple, weigh again and subtract this weight 
from the first weighing, the difference be- 
tween both weighings being the amount of 
dry finishing matter in the sample and from 
which, by following calculation given before, 
it will be easy to ascertain the percentage. 
However we must also remember that when 
testing printed or dyed goods, that all col- 
ors are more or less attacked by acids. 

The next procedure will be to ascertain the 
constituents used for starching, weighting 
or finishing and for which treat with boiling 
water for a few hours, which will remove 
the feculae, starches, thickenings, gums, sol- 
uble salts, alum, sulphates, chlorides, etc., as 
well as all mineral or earthy matters, after 
which, by means of filtering, separate the 
soluble from the insoluble substances. In 
order to ascertain the nature of those soluble 
evaporate part of the liquid, 
treat a few drops with tincture of iodine, 
which will reveal starchy substances by turn- 
ing blue. If no starch is present, concentrate 
the whole solution adding two or three times 
its volume of alcohol and when glue, dex- 
trine and gum are precipitated. A tannin 
solution in turn will reveal the presence of 
the gelatin by precipitating the same. 

In order to distinguish gum from dextrine 
use the polariscope, and when dextrine is 
diverted to the right, gum to the left. The 
mixture of the two can be sufficiently indi- 
cated by basic acetate of lead, which when 


substances, 


cold will precipitate gum but not dextrine, 
whereas when warm, both. 

If no precipitation is obtained, but an or- 
ganic substance still shown by the incination 
on the platinum blade, then this indicates the 
Sugar is 
found by Fehling’s liquor, before and after 
intervention; add to the tolerably concen- 
trated aqueous liquor, a few cubic centi- 
metres of pure hydrochloric acid, ordinary 
concentration, warm in water bath in an ap- 
paratus with reflux refrigerator and treat 
with solution. If desired to more 
closely the soluble mineral sub- 
employ the usual methods of ana- 
lytical chemistry. 


presence of mosses, lichens, etc. 


copper 
examine 
stances, 
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China clay or any other matter as was 
used for weighting purposes in the sample 
will be found in the residue insoluble in 
water, alabaster, gypsum and tale or French 
chalk, provided such should have been used, 
in the weighting compound, being also found 
in this residue. 

Resin is detected by boiling the sample of 
cloth with carbonate of soda, which will dis- 
solve it, its presence then being shown by 
the precipitate of sylvic acid as is obtained 
from the liquor when treated by an acid. 
Other fatty substances do not give any pre- 
cipitate, but an oily fluid which swims on the 
surface of the liquor. 

Glycerine, if present will also be found 
in the watery solution and is detected, after 
evaporation by treating with sulphate of pot- 
ash. 

To ascertain the quantity of fatty matters 
used in finishing compound dissolve the lat 
ter by means of ether, and when after evap- 
oration the weight of the residue expresses 
the quantity of fatty matter. By treating 
this residue with boiling water we then can 
ascertain if any soluble substances are in 
the water. 

It certainly will be next to impossible to 
ascertain the exact proportions of the vari- 
ous substances as have been used in finish- 
ing a certain fabric submitted for analysis, 
however having obtained the nature of the 
substances used, and obtained a fair idea of 
about the proportions of each used, it then 
will be an easy matter for the practical fin- 
isher to judge on what substances to use on 
his part and the proper proportions of each, 
in order to duplicate said finish. 


In an English shipyard, two hundred years 
ago, Peter the Great hired half a dozen ship 
carpenters to go back to Russia with him to 


teach their trade to his people. One result of 
that apparently trifling incident is that today 
the English inch is the basis of all linear 
measurement throughout the Russian Em 
pire. A Russian duim is of the same length 
as the English inch; the archin is 28 inches; 
the sagen is 84 inches or 7 feet; a verst is 
3500 feet. 
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ALARM FOR ROPE DRIVES. 


In 1888 a large cotton mill was built in 
Gorkau, Bohemia, the engine being located 
on one side and at about the middle of the 
building. The power was transmitted to the 
different rooms by ropes from the engine fly 
wheel, half of the rope running to one side 
and half to the other. This arrangement was 
adopted in order to reduce the friction on 
the main bearing and also to avoid counter 
shafts. As it was feared if one of the ropes 
broke it would become tangled with the 
others and cause serious damage, the alarm 


AN ALARM FOR 


device shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion was invented and applied to both sides 
of the driving wheel by Conrad Kuehne, one 
of the mill owners. 

It consists of an easily vibrating plate to 
which a bell! is attached by a spiral spring. 
The plate is so balanced that a slight excess 


of weight is on the bell side. If a strand of 
any of the ropes becomes broken it strikes 
against the plate and rings the bell. This 
simple device worked so well that the firm 
applied it on all the rope drives of their 
other mills. It has been found to work very 
successfully, not only on fly wheels, but on 
rope drives that are inclosed in isolated pass- 
age ways where the wear on the rope is 
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lil 


likely to be overlooked.—( Translated by the 
Textile World Record from Lruenner Mon- 
atschrift fuer extil-Industrie.) 
waiiipapiibanesinn 

In a paper read at a meeting of a society 
of dyers in Manchester, titanic acid (the 
cxide of titanium) was claimed to possess 
remarkable fireproofing properties, and evi- 
dence was produced in the shape of experi- 
ments by the reader of the paper. He took, 
for instance, some pieces of flannelette which 
had been treated with titanic acid, and put a 
lighted match to them. The incipient fire in 
the material smoldered and went out, refus- 
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ing to burst into a flame. The experimenter 
claimed that all inflammable textiles could 
thus be rendered fireproof, and that dyeing, 
boiling, or washing would not remove the 
acid, it becoming, in fact, an integral part of 
the fabric—From a report of Consul Frank 
W. Mahin, Nottingham, Eng. 


Of the two grades of raw silk, organzine, 
made from the best selected cocoons, is used 
chiefly for warps, and tram silk, made from 
the poorer quality, is used for filling. 


There are seven principal commercial 
varieties of cotton, the first three being, in 
the order of their importance, sea island, 


Indian, and upland. 





CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 
at Home and Abroad. 


LONG AND SHORT BOBBINS. 


In order to secure further information 
regarding the use of long filling bobbins we 
addressed the following questions to a num- 
ber of cotton superintendents and weaving 
overseers: 

1. What advantages or disadvantages, if 
any, would result to the weaver or manufac- 
turer from the use of an 8 1/2-inch bobbin 
instead of a 7-inch bobbin? 

2. Would the use of the longer bobbin 
warrant any reduction in the price list for 
weaving and how much? 

The answers which follow are of especial 
interest because they give the opinions of 
men who have a practical knowledge of 
weaving, and who occupy what may be 
called an intermediate position between the 
employer and the weaver. It is the duty of 
mill superintendents and overseers of weav- 
ing to see that both the weavers under them 
and the mill owners over them get fair play. 
The overseer or superintendent is the con- 
stant arbiter between employer and em- 
ploye, and is often called upon to decide 
questions of far greater difficulty than that 
involved in a lengthening of the filling bob- 
bin. In the replies the 7-inch bobbin is for 
convenience called No. 7; the 8 1/2-inch 
bobbin, No. 8 1/2: 


1. The advantage of bobbin No. 8 1 
over No. 7: It lessens the spinning cost as 
it requires less doffing. It lessens the weav- 
ing cost as it requires less changing of shut- 
tles when perfectly formed on a _ perfect 
bobbin, otherwise there are many disadvan- 
tages and one of the greatest is the breaking 
of the filling. It seems to me that the No. 
8 1/2 bobbin has exceeded the limit for good 
results on 36 yarn. 
ered, 


| 
f 


All other things consid- 
I do not think there would be much 
advantage to either weaver or manufacturer 


in using an 8 1/2-inch bobbin over a 7-inch 
bobbin on 36 filling yarn for prints or con- 
verter’s goods where the filling is usually soft 

The change from a No. 7 to a No. 8 1/2 
bobbin would warrant a reduction in the 
price list only in such proportion as the gen 
eral conditions have been improved. These 
conditions cannot be determined by an out 
sider, as they must,be seen to be fully appre- 
ciated. With a good warp stop motion, 
automatic filling changer and a bobbin of 
medium length, the weaving cost can be re 
duced to something like 33 to 40 per cent 
without reducing the weaver’s pay. 


3. I have had some experience with short 
and long bobbins and made a catch of my 
own. A weaver can run the work better 
with the long bobbin, but they must look 
after the bobbins and take good care of 
them, and must not batter up the ends or 
cut them with a knife. If they do it will 
cause the bobbin to run bad on the filling 
frames and also cause the yarn or filling to 
break in the loom, so that in a short time 
they will have looms stopped as often as if 
they were using the short bobbins. 

Long bobbins save doffing on frames and 
thus make a saving in the spinning room 
How much they reduce the labor of weaving 
depends on the care taken with the long 
bobbins. Doubtless weavers can make more 
money with the long bobbin, and do it 
more easily than with the short one, but | 
cannot state positively what reduction of the 
price list would be warranted by the length- 
ening of the bobbin. 

Warp stop motions are all right on some 
kinds of work. They surely will not cause 
less ends to break and probably will cause 
more, but they save pickouts and give bet 
ter cloth. I do not think a weaver can rut 
many more looms with the stop motion than 
without it. On good work manufacturers 
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will have to adopt the stop motion if they 
keep up to the standard of the mills that use 
them. I do not see where the manufacturer 
is going to get his money back for the cost 
of putting them on. He ought to get a little 
more for the cloth made with the stops. He 
saves something by having less seconds with 
the motion. 


7. The advantage in using bobbin No. 2 
would be a saving of labor in replacing fill- 
ing and in increased production per loom. 
The mill where I am employed put on stop 
motions last year and the weavers had to 
work hard to get within 2.1 per cent. of the 
old production, but by making the: cops 
longer and larger, putting more twist in the 
filling and taking out the carriage draft on the 
mule, the filling ran so much better that the 
weavers do not work near so hard now and 
yet they get more yards per loom. I do not 
know the exact percentage of gain. 


g. This is a question that has been before 
mill men for years. They have been wonder- 
ing where the limit was in getting more yards 
into a compact state in order to save han- 
dling, which means saving labor and cost. 
There is but one way to find this out and this 
is to make a thorough test, and with the pres- 
ent question the test means beginning at the 
spinning frame. Now if the yarn was made 
just as good on the 8 1/2-inch bobbin as on 
the 7-inch bobbin the weaver could run 
twelve looms about as easy as she could run 
eight the old way, but in this case it is not 
as good on the large bobbin as on the small 
one. I find that while the bobbin is but one 
and a half inches longer and has more than 
double the yards on it, it must have been 
made on a larger ring, therefore the yarn is 
not as good. In all my experience I have 
never seen as good No. 36 yarn made on a 
2-inch ring as on a I 1/2-inch ring with the 
same speed of spindle. Therefore more 
breakages at the loom. 

The shuttle should be as much longer in 
proportion as the difference in the length of 
the bobbin. Even at that there will be more 
breakages caused by the yarn ballooning 
against the shuttle and dragging around the 
end of the long bobbin, than with the short 
bobbin. Neither are the warp stop motions 
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all sunshine, but the advantages overcome 
the disadvantages, so it is certainly an im- 
provement by making better work. And it 
is easier for a weaver to step up to a loom 
and tie in an end than to look around and 
see one running with one or more ends out, 
especially when it has been running quite a 
while and has to be scratched up so it will 
not show in the cloth, as is often the case 
without the stop motion. 

Furthermore, in using the long bobbin it 
requires closer attention to the management 
of the machines. First, in the spinning room 
where the build of the bobbin must be just 
right. Second, in the weave room, where 
the shuttles must be kept in perfect condition 
and bobbins must be kept perfectly smooth. 
It is also necessary to prevent all other im- 
perfections as much as possible, as they will 
show up on the long bobbin and cause the 
loom to stop, where they would not on the 
short bobbin. If these requirements are ful- 
filled a weaver can run ten looms as easily 
as eight of the old style, which means a 20 
per cent. reduction of help on looms,—a very 
important factor in the cost of weaving. 


10. I cannot speak from experience on 
this question as I have not used any of the 
long bobbins, but I see no reason why they 
should not be a success if proper attention is 
given to the wind and taper in the spinning 
room. The filling breaks when weaving from 
No. 7 as well as from No. 8 1/2, causing 
pieces, waste and loss of time. I should 
think the long bobbin would warrant a reduc- 
tion of from 12 to 15 per cent. in wages, as 
it runs so much longer than the short one. 


11. Both weaver and manufacturer are 
gainers by the use of bobbin No. 8 1/2 
instead of bobbin No. 7. No. 8 1/2 runs 
twice as long without a stop, thus increasing 
the weaver’s earnings, by reason of fewer 
stoppages of the loom, which means a larger 
production. The manufacturer is equally a 
gainer by reason of increased production, 
which means cheaper cost per pound, also by 
reducing his chances of making seconds from 
filling change imperfections, a serious fault 
in light pick goods. The No. 8 1/2 bobbin 
reduces the chance of these imperfections 50 


per cent. and gives the manufacturer a better 
cloth. 
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I am hardly prepared to give an opinion as 
to wages, but it seems as if the manufacturer 
should get some benefit from the improve- 
ment. Bear in mind, however, that the long 
bobbin relieves the weaver only from chang- 
ing the filling as often, but it does not relieve 
him in other parts of the work. I think the 
reduction of wages for benefits received by 
the weaver should be small. 


14. At first sight it seems as if No. 8 1/2 
gave a long gain over No. 7, but the greater 
tendency of the yarn to break at the bottom 
of the bobbin would materially lessen the 
gain. 

The long bobbin would warrant a certain 
reduction in the price list for weaving, but 
this could be determined only by a trial with 
bobbins on a few looms. 


23, From my own experience the long bob- 
bin offers no advantage to either side. More 
yarn is put on a long bobbin it is true, but 
when it gets about three-fourths empty the 
yarn generally breaks and the majority of 
the weavers will not put the piece in the loom 
again. I fail to see why a long bobbin should 
warrant a reduction in the price for weaving, 
even if all the yarn ran off. I have 780 
looms under my charge all equipped with 
stop motions. A weaver runs from Io to 12 
looms and I know for a fact that they are 
working harder and getting less pay than the 
weavers who are running only eight looms in 
other mills on the same class of goods. For 
both quantity and quality I will back my 
looms against any other mill in New 
England. 


24. A loom fitted with the long bobbin 
and warp stop motion combined has, in my 
estimation, very little advantage over the old 
7-inch bobbin in the ordinary loom. A loom 
fitted with the warp stop motion and the ordi- 
nary 7-inch bobbin is undoubtedly a step in 
the right direction. The most fatiguing part 
of a weaver’s work and the greatest strain on 
her eyes, is the walking round and round 
six or eight looms, looking for broken ends. 
This is entirely done away with when her 
looms are working with the warp stop motion 
attached, and I consider a weaver would have 
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less work with eight looms fitted with this 
motion than she would with six under the old 
conditions. Of course it is quite possible that 
four out of the eight looms would stop at the 
same time and perhaps for ends broken that 
would not be noticeable in the finished fab- 
ric. Still it saves that broken end from getting 
entangled and breaking out a few more, 
which does occur under the old conditions. 
It frequently happens that when a weaver is 
busy drawing-in a warp end in one of the 
looms a broken end is playing terrible havoc 
with the warp in another loom, besides mak- 
ing floats which she may have to unweave or 
be fined. I consider the inch or two of cloth 
lost through the loom stopping is gained 
again by only one end instead of half a dozen 
having to be pieced. 

This warp stop motion saves money for 
both weaver and manufacturer. The weaver 
is not troubled by getting wrong draws, be- 
cause the ends will not break out in bunches. 
Floats will be practically unknown and so the 
weaver will avoid the trouble and expense in 


unweaving, in particular patterns. The warp 


stop motion is not only a cloth perfecting 


device, but also a great labor saving device 
and I consider a reduction in prices in con 
sideration of its introduction would be fair, as 
a weaver could tend more looms and pro- 
vided the reduction was not too much, make 
more money. I have a case in mind where 
this is being done and four-loom weavers are 
minding six with less work and getting more 
money. 

The use of the long bobbin is to my mind a 
mistake and I do not think it has come to 
stay. I am sure that four looms fitted with 
the long bobbin would need considerably 
more attention than four looms fitted with the 
old 7-inch bobbin. There would be more 
breakage in warp threads due to the increased 
thickness of shuttle as the new bobbin is 
thicker. We must have larger shuttles and 
larger sheds, and so strain the warp threads. 
The increased weight of bobbin and shuttle do 
not tend to lessen the breakage in the bottom 
part of the shed. 

There would be more breakage in filling, 
due to the extra length of bobbin, as the yarn 
will not come over the nose of the bobbin as 
it should when the bobbins get about three- 
quarters finished. The last quarter would 
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cause more trouble for the weaver and cause 
more broken picks than would be the case if 
the weaver had only to change shuttles as she 
would with a 7-inch bobbin. Then again 
the cumbersome weight and length of the 
new shuttle is against quick shuttling. Ifa 
weaver must mind more looms she ought to 
be able to shuttle more rapidly. 

These few items account for the disadvan- 
tage to the weaver, but there is a greater dis- 
advantage to the manufacturer. The strain 
on heddles, lingoes, reed and extra power re- 
quired in picking will make extra cost in mill 
stores, also worse cloth will be the result. 

If the Fall River manufacturers had been 
satisfied, for the present, with adding the stop 
motion, it would have been more satisfactory 
to all. Adding the disadvantages of the long 
bobbin to the advantages of the warp stop 
motion makes it about equal to the old con- 
ditions. I do not see how a reduction can be 
made and be fair to all. 

beens 


BLANKET MANUFACTURE. 


BY JOHN W. PRIESTLY. 


Woolen bed coverings were first manufac- 
tured by one Thos. Blanket, a native of Bris- 
tol, England, early in the thirteenth century, 
hence the origin of their distinctive name. 
The wools chiefly used in the manufacture of 
blankets are domestic, English, East India, 
Welsh, and the coarser grades of New Zea- 
land and Australia. Besides these, noils 
and wastes of various kinds from worsted 
mills, cotton and ground rags of all colors 
and qualities, are used in considerable quan- 
tities. Ramie and jute are used occasionally. 
Cow hair forms an important part in the 
composition of gray blankets. 

Generally speaking, the wools for blanket 
purposes are used unscoured, and the pre- 
liminary process to mixing is simply a dust- 
ing or shaking of the stock to clear out the 
lime, dust, or sand. In East India wools 
particularly, the amount of sand present is 
often very excessive and when buying this 
class of wool care should be taken accurately 
to estimate the prospective shrinkage from 
this cause. 

After this partial cleansing, we will assume 
the various wools to be graded or sorted into 


the respective qualities ready for mixing. 
The qualities required for the batch are laid 
in layers alternately upon each other, until 
the whole blend in one pile. The operator 
who feeds the picker should take care to pull 
the wool straight downwards from top to 
bottom and so secure a fair mixture of each 
sort on the feed sheet of the picker. 

The question of lubricating the stock 
comes next for consideration. Speaking 
from experience, however, I would say that 
he is a wise man who uses only a reliable oil, 
and not seldom it will be found that the 
most expensive oil will prove cheapest in 
the long run. It must be remembered that 
the oil has two purposes to serve: First, to 
lubricate for the fibres in the carding and 
spinning process, and second, to assist in the 
process of scouring the woven blankets, 
forming, with the addition of alkali, a nat- 
ural soap. 

Much might be said upon the subject of 
wool oils. The best oil is the one containing 
the maximum say ninety-eight per cent. of 
saponifiable matter, and the minimum of 
free acid. If free acid is present it deterio- 
rates the spinning and fulling properties of 
the wool, and the finer the wool the more 
marked will be the damage. I remember a 
case in point which happened some two 
years ago. I was buying a wool lubricating 
oil under a guarantee that seventy-five per 
cent. was saponifiable. Having occasion to 
use up some fine stock, which had been laid 
by for some time, it was noticed that the 
blankets when woven were absolutely dead 
to fulling. They would not shrink an inch, 
although the first half of the batch had 
milled up with ease. Inspection led me to 
suspect the oil, and an analysis proved that 
it contained fourteen per cent. of free acid 
and but forty-eight per cent. of saponifiable 
matter—hence the damage. Moral: Use 
good oils and have them tested occasionally. 

In case of blends containing cotton, it is 
advisable to oil the wool stock only, as cot- 
ton and grease do not work well together. 
If the blend is too low in quality to warrant 
the use of pure oil, the following mixture is 
a fairly satisfactory substitute, but the stock 
should be used up at once or it will become 
dried up by evaporation. Seven gallons 
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best lard oil, ten gallons condensed steam 
water, one pint of ammonia. 

When picking a mixture of colors it is well 
to give an extra run through the picker to 
avoid any danger of shadiness. 
with reference to rag picking. 


A word here 
The coarser 
grades of rags are largely used for grey 
blankets woven with a fine cotton warp. The 
best results are obtained by running the cyl- 
inder slowly and the feed quickly. The 
length of staple is much better than when 
the cylinder has been run at a high speed. 
In the latter case, the rags are “ground” up 
and the shoddy comes up shorter and con- 
sequently wastes more on the card and does 
not spin as well. Where a rag picker is 
working steadily, the cylinder should be 
turned twice weekly to keep the teeth in 
good condition, i. e., smooth and evenly 
worn. The production with an 18-inch feed 
and 40-inch cylinder should be approxi- 
mately 1200 lbs. of hard or 1500 lbs. of soft 
rags per day of eleven hours. A steam con- 
nection should be run into the picker bin 
with a valve outside. By this means a fire 
in the picker bin can be quickly smothered 
out. 

An efficient card room overseer is the 
blanket manufacturers’ best friend. A maxi- 
mum of production; a minimum of wastage; 
a thorough mixing of the batch; careful 
manipulation to preserve the length of sta- 
ple; freedom from slebs and neps, and a con- 
densed thread that will draw and spin well. 
All this is called for, from the man in charge 
of the cardroom. In blankets especially, 
production in the card room is the one thing 
needful, and looms should be added if neces- 
sary to keep up with the maximum output. 
For blanket work the ideal card is a two 
part 66 inches wide on the wire. 
Automatic feed on breaker, garnett clothed 
licker-in, 40-inch breast, two 50-inch cylin- 
ders, 32-inch doffers, four sets of workers and 
shippers over each cylinder, and three over 
the breast, fly comb, for taking off the web. 

For plain solid color work, a Scotch feed 
is best as an intermediate. Where a mixing 
of colors is required a balling head creel feed 
is to be preferred. Finisher: Two 50-inch 
cylinders, 32-inch doffers, double doffer con- 
denser; 16-inch doffers, tandem rubbers 


machine 
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with the regulating motion for speeding 
when necessary. For medium work, i. e., 
say 3/4 to 1 3/4 runs take off one thread for 
every inch in width, 64 good and 2 waste 
threads. The workers should be as large as 
practicable as the possible production of the 
machine is governed by the surface of the 
card clothing. The opinions are many and 
various as to the possible production of a 
woolen card. Working on blanket stock as 
above, however, it should run 600 lbs. per 
day of eleven hours. 

It is frequently the case with a blanket 
card room that white and colored batches are 
in process at the same time. Subsequently 
it will be noticed that the white blankets are 
dotted here and there with grey or colored 
hairs. This is most frequently caused by 
“flyings” in the card room and may be 
avoided if care is exercised. 

The waste from the cards is taken and 
dusted, and afterwards used up into an in- 
ferior quality. When carding cotton batches, 
keep the cards well cleaned, as accumulation 
of grease on the rollers will cause bad work. 
The grinding of the cards is very important. 
Generally speaking there is too much grind- 
ing. The rollers should be set so that they 
keep each other “in point” while working, 
and if this is done, the clothing is kept in 
better condition and its life is considerably 
lengthened. 

Regarding the rubbers for condenser, 
there are many methods of cutting or stamp- 
ing their surface in order to obtain a greater 
functional power. There is nothing that 
gives better results than the plain leather, 
however, provided it is well made and fitted, 
and its durability is twice that of the fancy 
rubbers. 

The spinning of blanket yarns requires a 
careful discrimination. As the stock is in- 
tended for warp or filling, or as the blanket is 
to have a soft and lofty, or a firm finish. the 
yarn must be spun accordingly. White 
woolen warp, where strength is the first req- 
uisite requires a stiff draw and lots of twist 
If it is likely to lie in stock for some time be- 
fore weaving, it must be extra well twisted, 
as the twist will run out by keeping. Carded 
cotton warp, while needing a hard twist, re- 
quires an easy draw and must be condensed 
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more nearly to spun length. Filling for a 
soft, well napped blanket must be loose with 
little twist, and no more strength than will 
enable it to stand the strain in weaving. 
Where there is to be heavy fulling, the fill- 
ing should be a fairly solid thread. With 
white Whitney blankets it is very essential to 
use a soft filling, as these blankets call for 
a heavy nap, even in the lowest qualities, 
and it is impossible to get the cover on a 
piece where the weft is twisted hard. 

Winding: This process is dispensed with 
by the English and Scotch blanket makers. 
The looms are made to take large shuttles 
that will hold an eight inch bobbin. The 
bobbins for weaving are taken direct from 
the mule and fitted to a spindle in the shut- 
tle. While this dispenses with the expense 
and loss through waste of winding, the looms 
having to take a so much larger shuttle can- 
not be run, at so high a speed, which, gen- 
erally speaking, does not exceed seventy- 
five picks per minute. The question as to 
the relative advantages of the respective sys- 
tems is worth discussion. 


—__—_——_e—____—__ 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


(By our Special Correspondent.) 


The advance in merinos and fine cross- 
breds at the May sales in London had the 
immediate effect of stopping some business. 
So soon as the news was out people in the 
clothing trade determined to discourage the 
tendency by withholding business. More 
Japanese army orders have been placed, how- 
ever. One large contract is with Starkey 
Bros., Ltd., of Huddersfield—and at prices 
higher than before. The moral effect of this 
windfall is. perhaps greater than its actual 
one. The Japanese orders have become a 
standing apology for the statement that if one 
man will not buy wool at the price, another 
will. Shipping orders for goods are better 
than domestic ones. Even South Africa is 
said to be looking up and if Australia leaves 
something to be desired there are driblets 
coming in that make the manufacturing 
position better. Perhaps there is a valu- 
able moral conveyed by the statement that 
now, as hitherto, specialties are going best, 
and advertised specialties, perhaps, best of 
any. 
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During the first week of June the Cotton 
Congress is to sit at Manchester primarily to 
discuss such matters as cotton-growing and 
employers’ federation and, incidentally, the 
metric system. The Congress will therefore 
continue the discussion begun in Brussels 
at the sitting of the International Committee. 
Delegates from most European countries 
will be present and an attempt will be made 
to persuade Lancashire men that the metric 
system can do them good. At Brussels the 
apostles of the metric escaped collision with 
the cold weight of commonsense that they 
will not improbably encounter in Manches- 
ter. The demand for a change in the English 
system of noting cotton counts comes from 
abroad. The 840-yard hank is quite as good 
a basis as the Englishman needs for his own 
use and it is quite certain that the typical 
textile man has no more intention of aban- 
doning his immemorial standard of measure 
than of dropping his mother tongue. There 
are agitators for and against the metric sys- 
tem, but the mass is unlikely to be affected 
by the rhetoricians of the Continent. 

One of the early consequences of peace in 
Russia and Manchuria will be a demand for 
textile machinery, belting and mill furniture 
in Poland. Manufacturers in Lodz and War- 
saw have bought very sparingly during the 
troubles. A correspondent suggests that with 
peace will need to extend some 
plants. Cotton yarn between 70s single and 
180 2-fold for the lace trade will also be 
wanted. Coarser counts are prohibited by 
the duty of 25 cents per lb. 


come a 


In England a general incredulity as to the 


genuineness of Canadian woolen manufactur- 
ers’ woes is noted. A number of our woolen 
men know Canada and have inspected Cana- 
dian plants. Nothing flattering is said of the 
condition or capacity of some of these and it 
is argued, with instances quoted in point, 
that where skill is linked with good machin- 
ery woolen manufacture is really rather pros- 
perous in the Dominion. The perfect right 
of Canada to impose such duties as she 
thinks fit is not denied. But woolen people 
say that the man who cannot succeed under 
circumstances existing in Canada could cer- 
tainly not succeed on this side of the ocean. 
They agree generally in thinking that Can- 
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ada needs aptitude and learning rather than 
high protection in order to make money. 

It is conceded that those who are not mak- 
ing money now in the cotton trade have 
every reason to quit that line of business. 
The margins earned were never larger in liv- 
ing memory and the Eastern orders are more 
than satisfying. One of the largest orders 
known has been confirmed from India. It is 
for 340,000 lumps in our line for delivery in 
January, February and March, 1906, and had 
delivery been possible earlier the quantity 
would have been doubled. As an instance of 
the profitable nature of business it may be 
said that one mill has the assured prospect 
of regaining this year all the deficits that 
have accrued in the three years previous with 

margin of surplus. Also that five large 
spinning mills on stock taking find them- 
elves with a total profit of 23 per cent. on 
the aggregate share capital, after deducting 
interest and depreciation charges. 

Our China trade is so largely textile that 
the newest dictum of experts both in Eng- 
land and Germany may be appropriately 
quoted. It is now taken for certain that those 
only who know Chinese can hope to retain 
their hold on the market. The old mercan- 
tile system is visibly breaking up and is des- 
tined to give place to a new and more inti 
mate relation between producer and consum- 
er. The victory of Japan is held to supply 
the last and most cogent reason for acquiring 
the vernacular at once. 

lhe 


tyranny 


five-dollar overcoat is exercising its 


over the woolen trade. In the ex- 
port trade to the Colonies it is practically im- 
possible to sell garments in bulk which cost 
more than three dollars odd. In these and 
ready made trousers at 37 cents the pair, a 
brisk trade is doing. Re-acting on the mills, 
these influences are making the use of wool 
substitutes imperative. They help to ex- 
plain also the important extensions in manu- 
facturing facilities that are being made by 
the Colne Valley group of mill-owners. The 
projected extensions to the Crowther-Bruce 
plant at Marsden near Huddersfield will 
make this mill, it is said, the largest self-con- 
tained woolen factory in the world 

On the Scottish borders some woolen peo- 
ple are turning to the attractive trade in 
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ladies’ costume cloths at about 50 cents in 44 
inch, of which we show one pattern. These 
contain a heavy percentage of pulled wool 
with some kempy wcols which produces a 
slight and casual zibeline effect on the face. 
Grandrelle twist yarns are used in both direc 
tions and the colorist indulges his license to 
produce pleasing blends out of incongruous 
color mixtures. The designs are oftenest lib 





eral interpretations of styles made for men’s 
wear primarily, with the inevitable over 
check. The combination of soft waste wit! 
hard wool produces a slightly crisp handle 
Those who may venture to experiment on 
the same lines are recommended to note th« 
effect obtained from cold pressing in contrast 
with hot pressing. Something is to be said 
in favor of leaving the goods something less 
than bone-dry. A not excessive moisture 
rather improves fabrics of the border type. 
Manchester is warmly in favor of establish 
ing a standard of moisture to be permitted in 
cotton yarn. A regain of 81/2 per cent. is 
proposed, being a bone dry weight of 9 lbs. 
4 oz. for the 10 Ib. bundle. This has been 
the Continental standard for thirty years and 
is, somewhat informally, an English standard 
at present. Glasgow objects to the Man 
chester proposition. Of course Bradford is 
virtually wedded to the 12 1/2 per cent. re- 
gain upon wool and spun silk. And in the 
cotton trade the confusion of standards leads 
to a discrepancy of 8 oz. per bundle between 
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the highest and lowest weights of dry cotton 
in yarn. 

Rag-pulling Yorkshire has been disturbed 
superficially by the piercing complaint of pro- 
tectionists in Australia. It has been alleged 
that “filthy, fever-laden rubbish from the 
hospitals and slums of Europe” is made into 
garments and exported to our nice clean 
Colonies with the germs of disease unde- 
stroyed in the fabric. Possibly some such 
heated idea may be current among the 
shoddy-phobes of America. It would be a 
kindness to lead such to a dye-vat and to ask 
what bacteria could survive its sterilizing 
influence. 

Arrangements are completed now for the 
establishment of the first electrically driven 
cotton mill in this country. It is to be the 
Acme Mill, Pendlebury, and its cost is to be 
$500,000 for a complete plant of 80,000 spin- 
dles. 

The opinion seems to be general that the 
existing plant for spinning Egyptian stock is 
handsomely adequate. Nevertheless, capital 
for new mills is being sought in the Bolton 
district and may be obtained. Money for in- 
vestment happens to be abundant, but ad- 
ditions to plant seem to pre-suppose an ab- 
sence of spells of bad trade in the near future. 

isnsanirentpennaiiioascianbesiggianige 


A FEW HINTS TO A FRIEND. 
BY THOMAS BARR. 


One day I decided to run up to a small 
town in Massachusetts to see my old friend, 
Charles Corbin, whom I had not visited for 
over two years. Charles was overseeing the 
dressing and weaving in a small mill there. 
He had been brought up in the weave room 
and his knowledge of the art of dressing was 
limited to knowing how it ought to be done 
rather than how to do it. I telegraphed him 
I was coming and found him at the station to 
meet me. After the customary greetings he 
said: 

“Tom, come right down to the mill. The 
work is going very badly and I believe you 
can help me out.” 

By asking a few questions I found that he 
had lately hired a new second hand for the 
dressing department. Knowing the class of 
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men on his slasher, some having been there 
a long time, I suspected they were trying to 
hinder the work rather than help the new 
second hand. 

“Well, Charles, let’s go into the weave 
room and see what I can do for you.” 

As we entered the room I noticed a fine 
dust rising from the looms and as I stepped 
over near one of them I put my hand under 
the warp and gathered up a handful of the 
lint and dust from the floor, finding much 
starch in the form of fine dust. I said: 

“Charles, how much starch do you use in 
a hundred gallons of water?” 

“They put in 100 Ibs. or better and boil it 
three-quarters of an hour,” he replied. 

“Tf you will take out 25 Ibs. of starch and 
boil it one hour and a half you will save this 
25 lbs. that passes off here in the shape of 
dust.” 

“Well, Tom, just notice this warp. Here 
is a loom that is stopped half of the time. I 
have tried every plan that I could think of, 
but I can’t keep the ends from breaking, and 
they seem to be the same ends that cause the 
whole trouble.” 

I stepped around and felt of the warp. The 
yarn was sized just right. I ran my hand 
over the warp and found that it had a num- 
ber of soft spots in it. These were caused 
either by a bad reed or by the slasher man 
allowing a smaller number of ends to run in 
one dent than are laid in the rest. There is 
another time that ends are apt to snap and 
break. This is on the last. few cuts on the 
beam, when the slasher man starts with too 
much friction. He should be taught to start 
the warp with a very little friction and in- 
crease it after running the first three cuts. 
Then he will make a warp that will run as 
well on the last cut as it does on the first. I 
find it a good plan for the slasher man to 
draw down fresh size on the last three cuts 
of the beam. This rule will keep the size 
regular in the size box and I find that if a 
weaver in starting her warp finds it O. K. 
she imagines it will run well throughout and 
vice versa. 

I explained all this as we passed down the 
room. 

“Here,” remarked Charles, “is a new pat- 
tern that we cannot weave perfect. Every 
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cut has been a second and I don’t know what 
to do.” 

Upon examining the cloth I saw it was 
made from a warp that had a twisted end in 
the pattern, and that it had been dressed with 
the cord passing through the size with the 
other yarn. 

“Charles, never size a cord, whether it is a 
selvage or inthe pattern. If you do you may 
expect to see kinky ends in your cloth.” 

Passing through the room I found there 
were warps that were soft sized and others 
that were hard sized in spots, where the 
slasher man had allowed his slasher to stand 
too long in one place. All these troubles 
came directly from the dressing room and as 
I mentioned these facts to my friend he said: 
“Come up stairs and tell me just how you 
manage a dressing room.” 

“Now, Charles, this is just how I do, week 
in and week out. Never change the rule if 
you want to be successful. The first thing in 
the morning step down to the size tanks and 
feel of the size, and in all probability you will 
find it too thin, or as we say, too light. Have 
your size man take some starch mixed in a 
pail with water and add to the size in the 
kettle and have it boiled hard for ten min- 
utes and test again. Do not let the slashers 
start if the size is not O. K., otherwise your 
warps will be light sized. About one hour 
later come around and feel the yarn on each 
slasher. This you should do two or three 
times a day. You must, of course, require 
your second hand to be ever on the alert for 
the sizing and other details, but always bear 
in mind that the size is the must important 
feature in this department. 

“Now in regards to your slasher men. 
They should be instructed regarding the re- 
sults of bad work going to the weave room. 
Let them understand that it must be quality 
first and quantity next. Be sure that you 
have a ticket on ever warp before it leaves 
the slasher. This should have the date, style, 
pattern, ends, yarn count, the slasher man’s 
name and a blank space for the web drawer’s 
name. Then in case the warp is returned 
you have all the information needful to find 
who is to blame. I wish I could impress 
upon the minds of superintendents that even 
if their mill is small, they will be saving 
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money by employing a practical man as over- 
seer of this department. Great damage can 
be caused by little things which none but 
those who have been over the ground would 
notice. Again, there is the waste of tallow 
and sizing besides the starch. A pound here 
and there soon makes a total that will as- 
tonish many a superintendent.” 

Charles thanked me for my suggestions 
and then we left the mill and its troubles to 
enjoy the social side of my visit. 

ictetiadaiclatiaiplilctaiitne tape 


LINEN FIRE HOSE. 


In the article on “Linen Fire Hose,” in the 
May issue, Fig. 4, showing a linen lined hose 
should have included both rubber and linen 
lined hose. The corrugations of the rubber 
lined hose although large are comparatively 
smooth and thus do not retard the passage 
of the water as do the rough corrugations 
of the linen lined hose. 

a 
A PLAN TO INCREASE THE USE OF 
COTTON. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

It is said that the Southern cotton planters 
are considering a scheme by which to raise 
the price of cotton by increasing consump- 
tion. The method to be pursued, as I under- 
stand it, is to try to induce the fertilizer con- 
cerns to use cotton in lieu of jute bags, and 
to substitute cotton bagging for jute bagging 
as a material for baling the cotton crop. In 
view of the marked difference in price be- 
twen the two fibres, I do not think the propo- 
sition can be taken seriously. It should also 
be recalled that the experiment of using low 
grade cotton in the manufacture of baling 
cloth for the cotton crop, was tried about 
1890, when the price of jute baling was in- 
creased from 7 to 12 cents per yard. Some 
bagging was manufactured, I think, by a 
New Orleans concern, but even with the 
high prices that prevailed for bagging at that 
time, and with the price of the raw material 
much lower than at present, the enterprise 
was a failure. 

The standard commercial fibres have their 
fixed places in manufacture, and it is a pretty 
dificult matter to bring about innovations. 
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Even were the two fibres, jute and low grade 
cotton, to be obtained at the same figure, it 
is doubtful if such a change as that contem- 
plated could be made, as it would involve a 
modification, if not an entire change, of the 
machinery employed in bagging manufac- 
ture. 
Cuas. RicHarps Dopce. 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1905. 


—_——_____¢__ 


BALING COTTON. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

[In your March issue I noticed an article 
on Indian cotton bales from particulars given 
by the American consul at Marseilles. As I 
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I have supplied a large number of factories 
with this class of press, which is capable of 
making 32 bales of 400 pounds weight per 
hour, but when I have supplied a second 
press, F, or say, two F presses working in 
conjunction with one H press, the production 
has been 40 to 45 bales per hour. 

Since the year 1890 there has been a tend- 
ency to ship a heavier bale of greater dens- 
ity, and to meet this demand I designed a 
press capable of making bales up to 600 
pounds in weight with a density of 60 pounds 
per cubic foot. I have made bales of 585 


pounds weight measuring 9 1/2 cubic feet, 
but even yet the prevailing Indian bale is 400 
pounds and g 1/2 cubic feet. A few years 


PLAN OF AN INDIAN COMPRESS, REVOLVING TYPE, 


have been intimately connected with the pres- 
sing industry for the last thirty-two years, of 
which I spent twenty-four years in India 
erecting and working factories, 1 may perhaps 
be permitted to claim some experience and 
knowledge of the subject. 

I enclose an illustration of the revolving 
type open Indian factory for making 400- 
pound bales of cotton, measuring 9 1/2 cubic 
feet when out of the press. The operation is 
very simple, as folows: The cotton is 
weighed on the scale, E, and then passed to 
the press, F, which compresses the material 
sufficiently to enable its removal by the cage, 
G, to the finishing press, H, where the cotton 
is still further compressed and the bale lashed 
with steel hoops. The presses are driven by 
the hydraulic pumping engine marked B. 


ago I designed the Whitefield press capable 
of turning out about 30 500-pound bales of 
§ 1/2 cubic feet or 400-pound bales of 6 3/4 
cubic feet. 

It must not be forgotten that cotton when 
being pressed requires to be treated in a par- 
ticular manner so as to preserve its full prop- 
erties in a tightly compressed bale, and it is in 
the absence of that treatment so many presses 
have failed in giving a good sampling bale. 
Cotton pressing in India is nearly a century 
old, but it was not before 1870 that factories 
began to be established up country. Since 
then the development has been very great 
and still continues to expand as fast as rail- 
ways open up the country to convenient and 
cheap transport. 

The easy handling of pressed bales in tran- 
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sit by rail or steamer, freedom from loss in 
weight, reduction on risk of fire, and compact 
stowage on ship or warehouse, together with 
many other advantages makes it all the more 
remarkable why American exporters still ad- 
here to the existing ugly, ill-shaped, loose and 
unwieldly so-called bale. 
F. W. SHALLIs. 

Whitefield Bank, Heaton Norris, Man- 
chester, Eng. 

sntninniaeniaiiienadiatitiaiaes 
AN ATTACHMENT FOR MAKING 

KNOTTED YARN. 


A device for forming lumps or knots in 
yarn for the production of fancy effects has 
recently been patented in this country and is 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
The advantages claimed for the new method 
are simplicity of construction and adapt- 
ability to a wide range of effects. Fig. 1 
shows a cross section of the attachment on a 
yarn twister of the ordinary type; Fig. 2 is 
a front view; Figs. 3 and 4, side and front 
views of the attachment separate from the 


twister; Figs. 5 and 6, front and side views of 
the gearing to drive the knotter. 

For giving an intermittent or variable 
speed of either of the pairs of feed-rolls the 
following mechanism is provided: To a suit- 
able part of the frame is attached an adjust- 
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able arm, which is retained in position by a 
stud. A similar arm is also adjustably at- 


oa 
fo SY 


tached to the casing by means of another 
stud. These arms are provided in their 
outer ends, respectively, with slots through 
which pass studs or bolts to retain in posi- 
tion the bearings for the gears. The gears 
are adapted to mesh with each other and may 
be made of different sizes, depending on the 
speeds desired to be transmitted to the feed- 


rolls. Upon the same stud or bearing and so 
connected as to revolve with the gear is a 
partial or mutilated gear, which is adapted to 
mesh intermittently with the connecting 
gear, carried by one end of the shaft of the 
lower feed-roll. The main driving-shaft of 
the machine carries a driving-gear. By this 
arrangement the three gears will give a con- 
tinuous rotation to the mutilated gear. As 
this gear revolves, the blank and toothed por- 








tion will alternately come opposite to. the 
driven gear and will cause it to have an in- 
termittent motion, according to the relation 
between the blank and toothed portions of 
the mutilated gear. The feed-rolls will also 
have an intermittent motion. 

Instead of the mutilated gear eccentric 
gears, Fig. 7, may be used. This latter ar- 
rangement of gearing will produce a similar 
effect upon the feed-rolls, with the exception 
that the motion will be increasing and dimin- 
ishing gradually rather than by sudden rota- 
tions and stops. 

Referring particularly to Fig. 3, it will be 
seen that as the strands of the yarn are 


LT 






twisted by the rotary motion of the spindle 
and traveler, and by reason of the relatively 
varying speed of the strands of the yarn, the 
strand will vary in tension, becoming alter- 
nately tight and loose during its forward mo- 
tion, and as the feed-roll has a constant speed 
of rotation the strand, 5, will be alternately 
pulled and released by the strand, 15. The 
tightening of the strand, 15, will cause the 
twisted portion, 20, of the yarn, together with 
the untwisted portion of the strand, 5, to be 
pulled into the position shown in dotted and 
dashed lines in Fig. 3, while a loosening of 
the strand, 15, will again allow the yarn and 
strand to move toward the position shown in 
full lines in Fig. 3. 

It will thus be seen that the strands while 


FIG. 6. FIG. 7. 
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being constantly twisted reciprocate from one 
position to another, according to the retarda- 
tion of the feed-rolls, thereby varying the 
angle of approach of one strand to the other. 
It is obvious that when the yarn, 20, and the 
strands, 15 and 5, are in the position shown in 
dotted and dashed lines the strands, 5, will be 
wound in closer turns upon the strand, 15. 
When the strands are in an intermediate po- 
sition between these two extremes and have 
equal tension, the two strands will be wound 
equally upon each other, thereby forming an 
even and symmetrical twist in the ordinary 
manner. It will thus be seen that owing to 
the angle of the approach and the relatively 


intermittent feed motion of the strands the 
clouded or knotted portions in the yarn are 
produced by a very simple and efficient ar- 
rangement of parts. By an adjustment of the 
slotted arm the angles of the approach of the 
strands can be changed and different degrees 
in the sizes and arrangements of the enlarged 
or knotted portion of the yarn thus produced. 
It will also be obvious that a vertical recipro- 
cating motion of the supporting-arm, as has 
heretofore been employed in some forms of 
twisting and doubling machines, is unneces- 
sary, and by the simple attachment, including 
the adjustable slotted arm and the guide-rod 
the same result is attained in a very simple 


manner. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS IN RUSSIA. 


BY AN OBSERVER. 


The state of unrest now prevailing in Rus- 
sia is no doubt largely owing to the war and 
the necessity for calling out men as reservists 
who had occupations and settled down as 
family men. But in ordinary times there is 
an undercurrent of discontent among the in- 
dustrial workers. 

The working hours in Russia as in England 
have been reduced during the last ten years. 
At the present time the hours worked in Rus- 
sian factories are from 6 a. m. to 12 m.; 1.30 
p. m. to 7 p. m., for five days, and from 6 a. m. 
to 2 p. m. on Saturdays. This makes 65 1/2 
hours per week. A large part of the machin- 
ery is standing while the workmen take 
breakfast and tea from 8 to 8.30 in the morn- 
ing and 4 to 4.30 in the afternoon. If we take 
off these meal times it would reduce the 
hours worked to 60 per week. 

As the mill engine keeps running work that 
can go on without much personal attention 
is continued during these meal times. Rus- 


sian workers drink so much tea and require 
such an unlimited quantity of hot water that 
many prefer to have these meals in the mill. 
In order to dispel the idea that they all work 
65 1/2 hours per week the engine should stop 
for these meal times and then the time run 
would be really 60 hours per week and all 


workers would be alike. Seven in the even- 
ing looks a late hour to cease work, but so 
long as one hour and a half is allowed for din- 
ner instead of one hour, and tea is taken in 
the mill, it will continue. The Russian likes 
to sit over his tea and often the half hour 
does not satisfy. If the mill engine stopped 
for half an hour it would define the time and 
there would not be very much work lost if the 
time was shortened in this way. 

We cannot impose the same conditions and 
hours of labor in all countries; for instance, 
many of the Russians employed in the con- 
struction of buildings almost hibernate in 
their villages during the winter and work 
very long hours in summer. We have never 
recommended long hours of labor as they are 
often the cause of lessened energy. When 
there has been only a small reduction in the 
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working hours English weavers and other 
piece workers have often averaged the same 
quantity of work as before, their regularity 
and punctuality and a little extra energy mak 
ing up the difference. The present demand 
for an 8-hour working day in Russia is too 
idiotic to be for a moment entertained, espe- 
cially as the worker expects to receive the 
same amount of money as he had been re- 
ceiving for longer hours and without a 
thought of putting forth any more energy. 

The idea prevails that the Russian work 
man gets very low wages. Some of the day 
laborers do get small pay for the hard worl: 
they do, while others get the same wages for 
a minimum quantity of work. Heredity 
seems to retain in the mind of the Russian 
peasant the vassal idea that prevailed on a 
nobleman’s estate before the emancipation of 
the serfs, that a man must be kept alive; that 
he must never be dismissed; that the quantity 
of work done does not matter. The only 
thing he is alive to is the desirability of high 
er wages, as he is a free man. A Russian 
workman often takes his dismissal as a great 
grievance, although circumstances may not 
admit of his profitable employment. Wages 
must, however, always bear some relation to 
the work done or responsibility. 

A Russian weaver attends two looms and 
earns about $3.00 per week, that is half the 
amount of money that is earned by an Eng- 
lish weaver who minds four or five looms. A 
Russian weaver says he is not going to kill 
himself to keep himself and at places where 
the weavers were tried with more looms the 
work was so inferior that they had to be put 
back to two looms. It was the same with 
the Macclesfield silk weavers; they would 
only mind one loom until they wer 
compelled by the competition of the 
Elberfeld German weavers to mind 
looms. But those who earn the lowest 
wages are not the most discontented, 
as has been well illustrated in the recent 
strikes. Most of the mechanics at the Putikoff 
works earn not less than $31.00 per month, 
and considering the quantity of work done by 
some Russian workmen this is not bad pav. 
The Russian workman is not a bad sort and 
is often skilful, but, owing to the lack of edu- 
cation, is somewhat simple minded and like 


two 
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the Doukhobors in Canada he does not rest 
contented when he is doing well and is easily 
led astray by unwise advisers, gives way to 
drink and then acts foolishly. 

There are no well regulated trades unions 
in Russia and they have no funds to main- 
tain a strike, the reason being that they can- 
not trust each other with money. They 
have agitators who are well posted up in the 
amount of wages earned by all kinds of work- 
ers in England and America, but these men 
carefully conceal any reference to the quantity 
of work done for the amount of money paid. 
These men also promise to get the workers 
exorbitant compensation for any injuries they 
may sustain and in the end pocket two-thirds 
of the money that has been obtained. In 
Russia least of anywhere are the workers 
likely to benefit by the revolutionary meth- 
ods usually advocated by these agitators. 
The Russian workman left to himself is a 
peaceful loyal subject and he should be aided 
by a board of conciliation on the lines of the 
famous “Brooklands agreement,” so that he 
may be well advised when asking for more 
wages. In England no stone is left unturned 
to avoid strikes as these lessen the chances of 
profitable working, both for employer and 
employe. The Russian worker should be 
fairly dealt with and as a poor man he should 
be protected by law. On the other hand em- 
ployers must have the law so administered 
that it will be possible for them to enforce 
proper discipline. The workmen are acting 
against their own best interests when they be- 
gin dictating to their masters. Improved 
conditions can only be looked forward to 
when mutual benefits are considered. 

Foreign capital is necessary to develop new 
industries in Russia, but they are not encour- 
aged as in some other countries and educa- 
tion in Russia is not so far advanced as to be 
independent of foreign direction. 


seceniinicieestanatdijianiacabeasaeiiibat 

According to the census of 1900, the textile 
industry of the United States stood first in 
the number of employees and third in the 
value of the finished product. 


A substitute for mercerization has recently 
been found by which the material is treated 
in the raw state instead of in the 
piece. 


yarn or 


REEDS 


REEDS AND THEIR USES. 


BY S.B.H 


Anyone at all conversan: with the manu- 
facture of any class of textile fabrics knows 
what an important part the “reed” or “slay” 
plays in the turning out of a perfect piece oi 
goods. The position of the reed in its rela- 
tion to the fabric market is a most important 
one. One hardly knows what must have 
used in ancient times when textile 
manufacturing had not assumed that state of 
perfection that we see today, but as _ its 
present sphere of operation only concerns us 
at this writing, we will look at the reed in its 
relation to the manufacturer and weaver of 
today. 


been 


The use of reeds in one form or another 
seems to have been in vogue from the com- 
mencement of weaving. They were not al- 
ways in the same form as at present, nor in 
the same position in the loom, nor did they 
always serve the same purposes entirely as at 
present, and, therefore, were not always as 
useful. The present purposes of the reed are: 
1. To separate the ends and arrange them in 
their required places in the cloth. 2. To 
serve as a guide for the shuttle on its passage 
across the loom. 3. To beat up the weft to 
the preceding picks. 4. To serve as a gauge 
by which the fineness or quality of the cloth 
may be determined. In many cases the reed 


also has much to do with the question of the 
weaver’s wage. 


Formerly reeds were made of rushes, strips 
of cane or wood, or any other material that 
would serve the purpose of separating the 
ends of the warp, but now steel or a good 
quality of iron wire is used. 


When weaving 
with wet weft, reeds with brass wire are often 
used. It is always advisable to have a good 
quality of reed wire, otherwise the cost of 
new reeds will form a considerable item in 
the working expenses of the shed. Reeds 
should always be sufficiently deep to allow of 
a shed suitable for the shuttle, without the 
top yarn touching the top of the reed. In 
many cases the recent attachment of shuttle 
guards makes the substitution of deep reeds 
for narrew ones advisable, as some forms of 
the guards are apt to come into contact with 
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the temples. 


o high 


~ 


When the shuttle guard is fixed 
in order to avoid the temples, its 
riginal purpose is departec from. 

Many cloths contain so many ends that the 
arn is reeded three, four, or more ends in a 
lent. The appearance of the cloth is gener- 
lly better when a finer reed is used and fewer 
nds in a dent, but soft or inferior yarns often 
1 with 

taken off the roller and 
counter, the side of the cloth 
generally contains one or two ends per inch 
nore than the middle. 
contraction of the cloth being more at the 
sides that at the middle of the cloth. To 
equalize this contraction, what are called bas 


tard reeds are l 


equire a coarse re more ends in each 
Wher clot] 


placed on the 


lent. 


This is owing to the 


sometimes used; they contain 
ibout two dents less per inch at the sides than 
at the middle. 

Striped cloths often contain more ends per 
(lent in some stripes than others; for instance, 
cloths with alternate plain and twill stripes 
may be reeded: plain stripe, 2 ends per dent; 
twill stripe, three ends per dent. Some cloths 
such as gauzes, lenos, mock lenos, etc., which 
have a very open or perf rated appearance, 
have empty dents at certain intervals, so as to 
aid the effect of the peculiar system of draft- 
ing the yarn as by crossing, or the peculiar 
weave of the mock leno. 

The reed being used as a guide for the 
shuttle, necessitates that some attention be 
paid to the position and method of affixing 
the reed in the lay and the lay cap. The cen 
tre of the reed should be a little further back 
than the sides, as this enables the shuttle to 
be kept against the reed on its passage across 
the loom. The broader the loom the greater 
the bend of the reed. Care must be taken 
that the ends of the reed do not project in 
front of the box-backs, otherwise the shuttles 
will not run straight, and indeed may be 
thrown out. 

The reed should not be held tight in the 
lay or cap except when cracks or raised places 
in the cloth are being made. On the other 
hand the reed should not be very loose. 
When beating up the reed should be vertical 
or upright when at the fell of the cloth; some- 
times the weft is slightly cut or frayed when 
the reed beats up, if inclined at an angle. 
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The dents of reeds made of inferior wir: 
often break near the selvages, and especiall 
is this the case in frosty weather. All over 
lookers are expected to be able to repair 
reed when a few dents are broken, but whe: 
a reed has been repeatedly repaired, the best 
plan is to discard it entirely. 


-— 


FILLING STRIPES IN WOVEN GOODS. 


There are many things that may cause fil 
ing stripes in goods woven on power loom 
such for instance, as worn shafts on_ th 
beam and improper working of the take-uy 
and let-off motions. It is also well know: 
that filling stripes may be caused by letting 
the loom stand hours. In 
cases filling stripes are caused by the weaver 
leaning heavily on the cloth when replacing 
a broken thread. 
caused in a 


several 


some 


In one case a stripe was 


cotton fabric woven with 


5-leaf filling satin, every time the loom was 
stopped and started. On investigation it was 
found that the reed was not fastened firml; 
there being a space (a) which allowed the 
reed to move back and forth, and endways as 


well. The difficulty with stripes disappeared 
when the reed was properly fastened.— 
Translated by the Textile World Record 
from Leipziger Monatschrift fuer Textil- 
industrie. 
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Questions and Answers. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, 
to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertaining 
to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to 
the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated 
as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to 
textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of 
management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as 
well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the 
person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of 
good faith. 

For reply to questions that are not of general interest to 
readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will 
charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


eee 


Textile Analysis. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Will you state the best method of determining 
from a small sample the weight per yard and the 
size of the yarn of which it is composed? I have 
frequent occasion to analyze competing fabrics and 
need a simple method adapted for the mill, by 
which I can determine quickly and accurately the 
construction of a textile fabric. Please illustrate 
your method by a fabric weighing 3.75 grains per 
square inch, having 108 ends of warp and 96 picks 
of filling per inch. Manufacturer (564). 


\ sample with an area of 4.32 square inches 
1/300 square yard) is cut by a die, which for that 
purpose may be 1.8 in. by 2.4 in. or 1.2 in. by 3.6 
in. The weight of such a sample at the inch rate 
given by Manufacturer is 16.2 grains. This grain 
weight indicates the weight in ounces per yard 
52 1/2 inches wide, that is, 16.2 ounces. The 
weight for any other width is calculated by simple 
proportion. Thus for 56 inches: 

(16.2 X 56) + 52.5—=17.3 ounces per yard 56 in 
wide. 

The size of the yarn by the cotton system (840 
yards per pound) is calculated by dividing the 
threads per inch by the weight of the sample (4.32 
sq. in.) in grains. The 108 ends of warp and 96 
picks of filling combined make 204 threads per inch 
both ways. 

Then: 

204 (threads) + 16.2 (grains) = 12.6, average 

cotton No. 

If the sizes of warp and filling are to be found 
separately the sample is raveled and each kind of 
yarn weighed. Assuming the warp to weigh 8.7 
grains, the filling 7.5 grains the sizes are found as 
follows: 

108 (threads) + 8.7 (grains) = 12.4, cotton 
No., warp. 

96 (threads) + 7.5 (grains) = 12.8, cotton 
No., filling. 

If the size by the worsted system is wanted, mul- 
tiply the cotton size by 1 1/2; if by the cut or linen 
system, by 2.8; if by the run system, by .525. Thus 
for the average size: 


12.6 X 14 = 18.9, average worsted No. 
12.6 X 2.8= 35.3, average linen No. 
12.6 X .525 —6%, average runs. 

If the sample contains yarns of different sizes in 
either warp or filling, the count of each is found by 
counting and weighing each kind and calculating 
the size eparately. Assume for example that 
every third thread of warp is of a different size 
from the rest, and that this yarn, which we will 
call A, weighs 3.2 grains. Then: 

36 (threads per inch) + 3.2 (grains) = 11 
cotton No., A warp. 


In the case of special sizes like the preceding, the 
count can also be found as follows: Assuming for 
example, there are 86 special warp threads in the 
width of 2.4 inches, each 1.8 inches long, the total 
length of the yarn will be 155 inches. Then: 

155 (inches) + 3.2 (grains) = 48.4 inches per grain. 
48.4 (in. per grain) + 4.32 (inch-grain basis of cot 
ton count) = 11.2, cotton, No., A warp. 

This is a system of analyzing textile fabrics that 
the editor of the Textile World Record has tested 
for many years in mill work. It is simple and ac- 
curate, enabling the busy designer or manufacturer 
to determine the construction of most fabrics in 
I5 minutes to half an hour. The selection of an 
area of 4.32 square inches is due to the fact that the 
cotton No. indicates the number of 4.32-inch lengths 
per grain. The count as calculated indicates the 
size of the yarn as it lies on the cloth. To deter- 
mine the spun count allowance must be made for 
take-up, shrinkage in length and loss in weight be- 
tween loom and case. If the goods are weighted 
the sample should be scoured and dried before the 


analysis. 
—_—_—_—_—_— Oo 


Sizes of Cordage and Binder Twine. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
What system is used for indicating the size of 


binder twine and cordage? Ropewalk (563). 


The size of binder twine is indicated by the num- 
ber of feet per pound, this being one of the few 
cases where the foot is used for measuring textile 
material. There are four standard sizes of binder 
twine, viz.: 500, 550, 600 and 650 feet per pound; 
600 feet (200 yards) per pound is equivalent to 
1/8 run. 

The size of cordage is indicated by the circum- 
ference or diameter in inches. In addition to these 
sizes the weight in pounds of 200 fathoms and the 
length in feet of one pound are also given. For 
example, a Manila rope measuring 1 3/4 inches in 
circumference and 9/16 inches in diameter may 
weigh 125 pounds per 200 fathoms and measure 
10 feet per pound. 
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Needle Felting Machine. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What firm builds a machine for stitching a fib- 
rous lap on a woven cloth face for horse blankets? 

Felting (555.) 

The machine mentioned in this inquiry is built 
by the Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass. It is made with a needle board filled with 
several thousand barbed needles which move rap- 
idly up and down and interlace the woolen fibres 





the woven foundation cloth. It is used for 
horse blankets, skirtings, felting, etc., and is built 
in different widths as required. 
, ° is iil 
Taffeta. 





Editor Textile World Record: 
Please let me know if the enclosed sample can 
properly be classea as taffeta. If not what is it? 
Cocoon (501). 
silk enclosed is known commer- 
It is made from a 
waste silk product known by the trade as schappe, 


The sample of 
cially as taffetaline or tatntine. 


and is extensively used for a variety of purposes, 
but principally for lining skirts. There are a num- 
ber of qualities on the market, ranging from 19 
to 50 cents. Such goods as the N Dura at 34 
cents and the Antherea at 411/2 cents sold by 
Duncan and Stinz through Broesneck, Broesel are 
of this variety, also the Samson silk sold by Bur- 
ton Bros. at 42 1/2 cents and the Radium silk sold 
by the Gilbert Mfg. Co. at 40 cents. 


Knickerbocker. 
iasininasicteiaasp item 


Weight of Shirtings. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Are shirtings sold by standard weights, and if 
so, what are they? Spring (543.) 

We are informed that the only shirtings sold 
by standard weights are the Homespun or Nig- 
ger These 
the trade as 3, 3 1/2, and 4-yard goods and are sold 
principally to cutters. 


———_——_ 


Strength of Mercerized Yarn. 


shirtings, so-called are known in 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I noticed the query in your April issue regard- 
ing the strength of mercerized yarn. Recently I 
made some tests to determine the effect of mer- 
cerizing on the count of the yarn and the results 
indicate that there is a loss of 7 1/2 to 10 per cent. 
That is, 100s before mercerizing will reel 90 to 


92 1/2 after the process. Practical. 
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Cotton Goods in Asia Minor. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We purchase annually from Europe and Ind 
from 25,000 to 30,000 pounds of cotton yarn of var 
Ous sizes and weave it on very simple hand loon 
into a common kind of cloth worn by the peop 
in this country. I would like to get into con 
munication with American spinners with a view « 
purchasing this yarn in your country. There is 1 
cotton spinning industry in Asia Minor and w 
are therefore compelled to look to other countri 
for our supply, which comes chiefly from Europ: 
Within a few years a trade in coarse Indian yar 
has been developed. I shall be pleased to he 
from any American spinners that are interested 
the foreign trade. 

Vahan Michaelian 

Merzifoun, Turkey, Asia Minor. 


pe 


Rolling of the Warp. 






Editor Textile World Record: 

We are making goods with a 4-leaf basket we 
and reed the warp four threads per dent in a 12 1/2 
reed. The two threads that work together in the 
same dent cause trouble by rolling around e: 
other. We cannot use a 25 reed with two in the 
dent as that is too fine. Can you suggest a remedy) 
for the trouble? Alpha (547) 


An experienced weaver answers this question 
follows: 

I know of nothing which can be positively 
stated to prevent the rolling or overlapping 
threads in a basket weave: sometimes even a fine! 
reed fails to do it. I have tried many things and 
have succeeded in the majority of cases, but, to be 
candid, I must say that I do not know how the 
result was accomplished. Among the things I have 
tried with success are the following: 

A pair of leese rods separating the thread 
staggering the harness, that is, one a trifle highe: 
than the other alternately; setting on the top the 
harness with the threads that tend to creep under 
and a fine reed. I believe a 25 reed two in 


dent would give the most satisfaction. 
Practical 
- OO 


Setting Warper Blades. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you tell me how to figure on the setting 
the blades on a horizontal warper, if the silk yarn 
runs up one inch on the blades every roo yards 

Cabot (559) 


It is not possible to give a set rule. It must b: 
left solely to the judgment and experience of t! 
warper, as it will vary not only according to t! 
length of the warp but also to the density of th: 
ends per inch and it is these two factors combin 
that have to be considered. Alfred Coradi 





KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


Duplicates on spring lines placed during 
he month of May figured up into a good 
volume of business, notwithstanding the fact 
that the weather conditions were consider- 
ibly against it. 

A scarcity exists in some lines, particularly 
n ladies’ white lisle vests at from $1.75 to 
$1.90 and more particularly in men’s balbrig 
gans from $1.80 to $2.00. In the latter 
mentioned, we have in mind one jobber who 
arries three numbers of these goods that 
retail at 25c., but he has been unable to 
show a complete line of sizes in any one of 
them for some weeks past. This has been 
ccasioned by manufacturers turning part o! 
their machinery on to winter weights 
thereby curtailing their production of light 
weights, so that they cannot make prompt 
deliveries. 

Interest has now turned to duplicates on 
fall lines and selling agents report that there 
has been more demand for fall goods during 


the past two weeks than at any time since 


the early selling season closed. — This has 
been brought about by careful study on the 
part of interested buyers of the possibility of 
mills to make prompt deliveries. No doubt 
exists now that a number of buyers have yet 
to place considerable business on fall lines, 
and they now find they have made nothing 
by waiting, as they cannot get any lower 
prices than their competitors who bought 
some weeks ago. In fact, they are in a 
vorse position, owing to their being obliged 
to take later deliveries than they would had 
they placed their orders earlier. 

On the other hand, manufacturers who 
ook large blocks of early business on ladies’ 
medium and low priced ribbed goods at 
‘lose figures to satisfy buyers, have found 
that they have not been able to buy material 
it correspondingly low prices and now state 


that they can see no profit on the gcods they 


s 


ire now making. Fortunately, this is not 


true of the many other manufacturers who 
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make other classes of goods. It is believed 
they are in much better position in this re- 
spect and it is the opinion of many that the 
season will wind up with about as large busi- 
ness as usual with an increased percentage of 
profit over last year. 

Some manufacturers of wool lines have 
notified their trade of advances from 5oc. 
to 75c. per dozen on all lines of natural wool 
and camels hair goods and absolute with- 
drawal of all scarlet numbers, made necessary 
by the advance in the cost of raw materials. 
One manufacturer expresses regret of the 
necessity of taking this step, but states the 
present prices on wool prohibit him from 
offering goods or accepting orders, except at 
the advanced figures. 

Manufacturers and selling agents are now 
giving their attention to lines for spring of 
1906 and at this writing some lines of spring 
goods are being shown, but we cannot learn 
that any great volume of business is being 
placed as yet. It seems altogether too early 
for jobbers to take up this matter, while 
there is still another month’s business to be 
done and stocks are bound to change con- 
siderably in that time. Manufacturers who 
make both heavy and light weights are not 
vet giving much attention to the spring lines, 
but there are some few who make only light 
weights, and they are making flying trips and 
endeavoring to create an interest among 
large buyers. In doing so they are quoting 
lower prices than those made at the begin- 
ning of last season. 

One large western manufacturer has been 
showing his line in the east recently and an 
examination shows that he has made great 
strides in producing his class of merchandise. 
He shows a full trimmed vest of good width 
at 52 1/2c.: a lisle finish garment at $1.05, 
with plain mercerized edging; a mercerized 
garment in Richelieu and two and two stitch 
with mercerized tape at $1.65, and also a 
shaped lisle garment with long and short 
sleeves at $1.90 


We have also seen a line of lace trimmed 
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combination suits at $1.90 and one with tor- 


chon lace trimming at the knee at $2.40. The 
same manufacturer shows a very attractive 
line of lace trimmed pants at from $1.25 up 
to $1.90 and one with torchon lace, but with 
string band at $1.go. 

HOSIERY. 

It is generally accepted that the hosiery 
business has not been up to last year’s aver- 
age, but it is claimed by many that it has its 
redeeming features in that the manufacturer’s 
margins have been somewhat better. The 
fact that buyers did not operate as freely as 
desired early in the season, did not have the 
effect of upsetting prices to any great extent 
and manufacturers did not make up stocks 
on which to take losses. The effect of this 
will probably be seen in a cleaning up of the 
market and making good the chances of 
another season’s business. 

New York jobbers cleaned up their stock 
of hose and half hose in the month of May 
and while only fair prices were realized, 
Chicago and St. Louis jobbers followed suit, 
and with stocks of light weights down to the 
bare tables, as is now indicated, it looks as 
though the coming season for spring would 
be an exceptionally good one. 

At the present time a scarcity still exists 
in ladies’ and children’s tan hose, and manu- 
facturers are being rushed on all sides to 
turn out these goods. Whites are also very 
scarce and buyers are taking rounds of sizes 
wherever they can find them. 

Lace goods give every indication of being 
just as popular in 1906. 

Advices have already come from the Ger- 
man hosiery centres to the effect that the 
production of lace goods is being rapidly sold 
up and a warning is being given to buyers to 
place their orders at once in order to procure 
early deliveries. 

A great many gauze lisles are still being 
sold, but retailers are having no end of 
trouble with them on account of their hav- 
ing no durability. The public continues to 
ask for them and they cannot be made too 
light and gauzy. 

It would seem as though the designers’ 
ideas must be about exhausted in getting up 
patterns for fancy hose, yet the new styles 
continue to come. 


BLOUSES. 


There is a growing interest exhibited |} 
retail buyers in blouses and sweaters a1 
salesmen report that a larger business ha 
been booked so far than ever before. 

New things are being added to the line a1 
one of them is a very heavy weight blouse f. 
invalids taking fresh air cure out of doors 
winter. These garments weigh five to s 
pounds each and retail at from $15.00 
$18.00. . 

Another new garment is a combination « 
blouse and vest. The vest front is attach 
on the inside with hooks and eyes and thé 
garment may be worn either with or without 
the vest attachment. It is also fitted with a 
detachable sweater collar, practically making 
three garments in one. 





BRANSON MACHINE CO.’S FULL 
AUTOMATIC MACHINE. 


We take pleasure in illustrating for the first 
time the latest full automatic knitting ma 
chine, the product of the well-known Phila 
delphia knitting machine builders, Branson 
Machine Co. 

As will be seen at a glance, it is unusuall\ 
compact and self contained and is extremel 
simple. It is arranged in such a manner that 
it will be equally well adapted to ladies’ hos« 
or transfer work, and half-hose tops may b« 
transferred either by means of the duplicat: 
cylinder method or by quill ring transfe1 
points. It is also equally well adapted to 
plain knitting or lace effects in various pat 
terns. , 

It operates rapidly through all its changes 
without any loss of time going immediately 
from circular or reciprocity motion and back 
again to the circular motion after the hee! 
and toe have been completed without th: 
slightest hesitation or jar. There are many 
radical changes from the usual method of 
procedure which must be seen properly to be 
appreciated. 

The heel and toe are formed by a singk 
needle picking device which is in contact 
with the needles at no other time excepting 
while doing the work of elevating or depress 
ing the needles and then does not come in 
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contact or touch any other needle than the 
one operated on. 

The yarn changing device is very simple 
and effective. The builders believe that no 
other knitting machine has ever been placed 
on the market accomplishing the same re- 
sults with so few parts and with no parts 


UA 


THE BRANSON FULL AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 


which could by any possibility be called 
weak, and even the needles themselves are 
so protected that they may be placed in any 
position from the highest to the lowest and 
the power thrown on without any hesitation 
and without the slightest damage or danger 
to any needle in whatever accidental position 
it may be placed. 

The Branson Machine Co. are not new in 
the knitting machine business nor are they 
new in the building of full automatic knitting 


machines, as they have in their factory three 
other full automatic machines of different 
construction built with the possible view 
of placing them on the market but were not 
satisfied to do so, because they believed they 
were not fully equal to the reasonable de- 
mand of the hosiery manufacturers. Now, 
however, they place this machine on the mar- 
ket with just pride and every confidence in 
its great success and true merit. 

Prospective purchasers are invited to call 
and see the machine in operation at the office 
of the Branson Machine Co., 506 N. Ameri- 
can Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


——— 


AN IMPROVED METHOD OF KNITTING 
FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY. 


This machine for which a patent has re- 
cently been granted to Robert W. Scott, of 
Scott & Williams, Philadelphia, is intended 
to simplify the manufacture of full fashioned 
hosiery. The stocking is formed by a con- 
tinuous Operation on a single machine and 
the shaping is accomplished without trans- 
ferring stitches from needle to needle. A 
stocking made by the new process is shown 
at Fig. r. 


It has a shaped calf, a square heel 


with a rounded lower corner, instep gussets, 
a seam across the front of the toe, and an- 
other seam where the heel-strip is joined to 
the foot; otherwise the stocking is seamless. 

The stocking has bordering-wales, 2, on 
each side of a central line running from the 
point of the toe under the toe and foot and 
up the back of the heel, ankle, calf, and leg 
of the stocking, and in its preferable form 
the fashioning or shaping of the different 
parts of the stocking is effected by a widen- 
ing operation, the various widening-wales 
being introduced between the standing-wales 
of the fabric and the bordering-wales. The 
knitting of the web is commenced at the toe, 
and the machine is provided with two paral- 
lel needle-beds, 10, carrying the needles upon 
which the standing wales and widening- 
wales of the fabric are produced, and a pair 
of short needle-beds, I1, carrying the nee- 
dles upon which the bordering-wales are 
produced. These short needle-beds are sus- 
ceptible of movement longitudinally along 
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the needle-beds, 10, and the needles or some 
of the needles of the latter are so controlled 
that they can be moved into and out of oper- 
ative position and when moved from opera- 
tive to inoperative position may be caused 
to retain or cast their stitches, as desired. 
In starting the knitting operation only the 
needles, 10, from (a) to (a’) will be in opera- 
tion, together with the needles, 11, as shown 
in Fig. 2; the yarn-guide will travel in a con- 
tinuous course about these needles—that ts 
it will pass to the right along one 
needle-bed and then across to the other 
needle-bed, pass to the left along the latter, 
and then across to the first needie-bed, and 
continue as before. 

The result of this operation will be to pro- 
duce a narrow band of standing wales, 12, at 
the top of the toe, having on each side a 
band of bordering-wales, 2. 
knitting 


\s soon as the 
begins, however, the bars, II, are 
racked in the direction of the arrow (x) Fig. 
2, to the extent of one needle at a time, and 
needles, 10, are successively brought into ac- 
tion at each end of the set of needles (a a’) 
until the full amount of widening for the toe 
has been effected, by which time the relation 
of the bordering-wale needles to the nee- 
dles, 10, will be that represented in: Fig. 3, 
the needles of each bed from (a to b) being 
in action. 

The toe is thus produced in the form of a 
properly shaped or fashioned but seamless 
tubular web, and the knitting of such seam- 
less tubular web of uniform width for the 
foot of the until the 
point is reached at which it is desired to in- 
troduce the 


stocking now proceeds 
instep-gussets, 5, whereupon 
there is a further intermittent racking out 
of the bordering-needles, 11, and a further 
needles, 10, of 
each bed until the desired width of 
has been formed, the 
ing-wale 


introduction of successive 
gusset 
relation of the border- 
needles to the needles, 10, being 
that shown in Fig. 4 and the needles, Io, 
from (a to d) of each bed being in operation. 
The needles, 10, of each bed from (a to c), 
Fig. 4, are now put out of action, but per- 
mitted to retain their stitches, and tubular 
web is produced upon the needles from (c) 
to (d), and upon the bordering needles. This 
method of knitting is continued until a few 


courses of stitches have been knitted upon 
these needles, such as shown at 13, Fig. 

The needles, 10, from (d) to (e) Fig. 4, and 
the bordering-needles now cast their stitches, 
and the bordering-needles, 11, are racked in 
to the point (e), as shown in Fig. 5. Both 
sets of needles, 10 and 11, are then projected 
and a single course of stitches is formed by 
feeding the knitting-yarn for such course to 
the needles of both beds prior to the knitting 
of a tubular web upon the needles from (c) to 
(e) and upon the bordering-needles. This 
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web is gradually increased in diameter by in 
troducing needles, 10, in succession bevond 
the point (e) and racking out the bordering- 
needles, I1, correspondingly until the de- 
sired shaping of the web for the corner of 
the heel has been effected—say until the nee- 
dles from (c) to (f) Fig. 6, have been brought 
into action—whereupon the knitting of the 
tubular web is continued upon the needles 
from (c) to (f) and upon the bordering-nee- 
dles until a web of the desired depth for the 
heel of the stocking has been produced. If 
the stocking-web is now removed from the 
needies of the machine, it will present the 
appearance shown in Fig. 8, the tubular foot- 
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web having projecting from its lower half a 
contracted tubular web, 13, from which pro- 
jects a shaped tubular heel-web, 14, said web 
being closed at its junction with the web, 13, 
and a partial course of stitches, 15, being pre- 
sented around the lower half of said web, 13. 

Owing, however, to the fact that the 
stitches have not been cast from the needles 
from (a) to (c) the course of stitches consti- 
tuting the web, 13, and the heel-web, 14, will! 
in actual practice be crowded or pocketed 

ae 


a ae 7 w 


Fig. 2. 


Hence if the 
needles from (a) to (c) are now again brought 


between the two needle-beds. 


into action the production of seamless tubu- 
lar web for the ankle portion of the stocking 
will be effected, the relation of the bordering- 
needles, 11, to the needles, 10, being that 
represented in When the 
length of ankle-tube has been knitted, nce- 
dies, 10, beyond the points (f) are succes- 
sively brought into action and the bordering- 
needles are racked outwardly until the de- 
sired widening of the seamless tubular web 
for the calf portion of the stocking has beer 
effected—say until the needles, 10, from (a) 


Fig. 6. desired 


to (g) Fig. 7, are in operation—whereupon 
the knitting of seamless tubular web upon 
the needles, 10, from (a) to (g) and upon the 


bordering-needles, 11, is continued until the 
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desired length of tube for the stocking-leg 
has been produced, whereupon all of the nee- 
dles, 10, from (a’) to (g) Fig. 7, are thrown 
out of action and caused to cast their stitches, 
the bordering-needles, 11, are racked in to 
the point (a’) and the production of another 
stocking-web in the same manner as before 
is begun. 

After the completion of the stocking-blank 
the web, 13, is severed on the line (w w) Fig. 
8, as are also the stitches, 16, of the webs, 
13 and 14, the blank being now in the condi- 
tion shown in Fig. 9. The stitches of the 
web, 13, which extend around the rear end 
of the sole portion of the foot-tube are then 
run upon the needles of a looping-machine, 
together with the stitches at the severed 
edges, 17, of the heel-web, so as to unite the 
heel to the sole by the side seams, 7. The 
stitches of the web, 13, which project bevond 
the closed bottom of the heel are then rav- 
eled out, after which all that remains in or- 
der to complete the stocking is to unite the 
edges of the web across the front of the toe 
as shown at 6, Fig. 1. 

The purpose of casting the stitches from 
certain of the needles, 10, and the bordering- 
needles and racking in the bordering-needles, 
11, before beginning to knit the heel-web is 
to effect a narrowing of the ankle portion of 
the stocking, it being desirable that this por- 
tion of the stocking shall not be of as ‘arge 


diameter as the gusseted or widened rear 


the foot of the 


course if the narrowing of the ankle in re- 


portion’ of stocking. Ol 
spect to the gusseted portion of the foot is 
not desired the retiring of the needles from 
(d) to (e) and the racking in of the bordet 
ing-needles before beginning the knitting of 
the heel-web need not be resorted to 
Instead of forming the heel-web as part 
of the 
scribed all of the stitches from (c) to 


continuous web in the manner de- 
(d) may 
be cast from the needles, 10, after complet- 
The bor- 


dering-needles may then be racked in to the 


ing the formation of the web 13. 


point (e) and the knitting of a heel-web upon 
the needles from (c) to (e), and upon the bor- 
dering needles may be proceeded with by 
first forming a “setting-up” or closing cours2 
for the the heel by forming 


stitches upon both sets of needles, 10 and 11, 


bottom of 
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and these proceeding with the formation of 
the tubular heel-web, this web being shaped 
as before until the desired widening of the 
web has been effected and the knitting oi 
the web being then continued until the 
proper length for the heel has been pro- 
duced, whereupon the needles from (a) to (c) 
are restored to action and the knitting of the 
ankle-web proceeded with. 

It will be noticed by reference to Fig. 1 
that the fashioning of the toe is effected by a 
single group of parallel shaping-wales on 
each side of the same, these shaping-wales 
being introduced in quick succession, so as 
to impart the desired sharp rounding to the 
toe, all of the shaping-wales of each group 
running to or starting from the bordering- 
wales, 2, at the bottom of the foot. 

It is claimed that a stocking can be knit 
more rapidly by this process than by the 
full-fashioned Further- 
more, the fact that the stocking is largely 


ordjnary method. 
seamless materially reduces its cost by ren- 
dering unnecessary the relatively expensive 
seaming operations necessary for closing the 
bottom of the toe, foot, and heel and the back 
of the heel, ankle, calf, and leg of an ordi- 
nary full-fashioned stocking. 

The front edges of the heel-web, 14, pro- 
duced in the manner described will be unsel- 
vaged—that is to say, they will present raw 
edges caused by the severing of the sinker- 
wales, 16, of the tubular web, 14, constituting 


the heel-blank:but if it is desired to form a 


vaged front edges this 


i 
heel-blank with sel 
readily effected by traversing the 
varn-guides successively forward and back 
along each needle-bed, crossing at one end 
only, and a selvaged web, 13, can, if desired, 


be formed in the same manner. 
Sa Seiten eee 


The average daily wages paid to mill opera- 
tives in Japan is 16 cents for men and Io 1/2 
cents for women. Children receive 3 1/4 
The mills run 22 hours per 
day with two shifts working 11 hours each. 


cents per day. 


Richard Ardict of Dewsbury, sent a rag 
picker to this country in 1831, soon followed 
it, and started the first shoddy mill in this 


country at Marinoro, New York. 





MANAGEMENT OF A HOSIERY MILL. 





BY HENRY BROUGHAN. 


The requirements of a hosiery mill man- 
ager are probably as exacting as in almost 
any trade. The continual fluctuation of the 
markets controls the cost of the product to 
such an extent that profit and loss seem to 
depend entirely upon when the supplies and 
raw materials were purchased. The cotton 
and yarn markets are most important and 
good judgment must be shown in taking ad- 
vantage of them or all other efforts will be 
of no avail. It is not a wise plan to sell 
goods with the intention of buying cotton 
later in the season to cover. It is much more 
desirable to have a selling price based on a 
fixed price for the raw material, even with a 
small percentage of profit, than to run the 
risks of speculation. There are other ‘sup- 
plies, dyestuffs, oils, belting, rope, box ma- 
terials, etc., that fluctuate widely and afford 
opportunities for the shrewd buyer. A small 
difference in the cost of any of these supplies, 
used so largely in a mill, will be a large item 
during the year. 

Summer is a good time to contract for 
dyestuffs. For a mill using aniline salt 
blacks this is especially true, as aniline salt 
will almost invariably be at its lowest in June 
or July. By buying the salt at this time, to- 
gether with the other chemicals needed for 
the year, a large saving can often be made on 
the entire lot. 

lor the medium sized mill two important 
items are the cost of printing and boxes. A 
mill making over a thousand dozen a day can 
profitably operate a box manufacturing plant 
with a printing department as an addition 
Straw boards can be purchased at reason 
ably low figures, and by buying in sufficiently 
large quantities glazed papers may be im- 
ported by the manufacturer at a considerable 
saving. By buying in this way and with a 
two or three thousand dollar box plant, - 
boxes from an average No. 45 board and lids 
from No. 60 can be made at a cost of $12 to 
$18 per thousand. A substantial saving can 
also be made in the cost of labels and bands. 
The size and style numbers can be printed on 
the labels, giving a much better looking box 
and facilitating the sale of the goods. 
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Some people wonder how it is that so 
many mills running on a class of staple goods 
continually lose money. They frequently 
‘lose down for lack of orders while their 
neighbors run full time and make money 
[his is often due to the mistakes of an in- 
ompetent manager in placing goods on the 
market, frequently ruining his prospects for 
the season and sometimes playing havoc with 
the entire market. For example he offers 
his spring and summer goods for the follow- 
ing season about June 15 or July 1. The 
voods do not sell freely and he becomes un- 
asy for fear the mill will not be sold up and 


- {it ame 


DOUBLE THREAD PLUSH KNITTING. 


BY F. W. HERINGTON 


This fabric is called “double thread” be- 
cause two threads are used for the face. 
Plush knit goods are also made with only one 
thread on the face, and are called single plush. 
An additional thread is used for the back of 
the fabric, which is called the backing. This 
construction is also known as fleece knitting 
and stockinette cloth. It is called plush and 
fleece because the backing thread is napped 
or fleeced, after knitting, which produces a 
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FIG, 


ludes his prices are too high. A cut of 

2 to 5 cents follows and his product is 
The market opens up well later in the 

m and he has to refuse business at bet- 
prices than he accepted at the start. If 

ill is an important one a cut has to be 

ide by its competitors and profits are thus 
sacrificed. If the jobber pays 75 cents for a 
2-pound hose this year he is not going to pay 
to the same man 75 cents next year if the 
narket has declined enough to warrant a 
‘ent reduction. The basis used one 

will be expected for each following 


spice bemalacalillindiaiitintcliltanis 

It is said that the very finest cambric or 
inen of the present day looks coarse besides 
that produced on Egyptian looms in the time 
of the Pharaohs. 

More than three-fourths of the world’s 
exports of cotton goods are supplied by Great 
Britain and India. England is also far in the 
lead in the export of woolens and worsteds. 


> 
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go. 


plush on the back similar to a plush woven 
fabric. There are two separate threads used 
for the face, which is made with the plain 
stitch. The backing thread is interlaced with 
one of the face threads, called the binding 
thread, because it binds the backing thread 
to the face of the fabric. To produce plush 
knitting, using spring bearded needles, two 
separate sinker burrs or wheels are required 
to carry the two separate threads into the 
needles for the face. This is done in the same 
manner as for the plain stitch. An additional 
wheel is necessary to put the backing thread 
between the needles so as to be knit with the 
face. This is done by a backing burr or 
wheel, which presses back every third needle, 
the thread being carried down in front of one 
needle and back of the next two, Fig. 90 F. 
The thread after leaving the backing burr 
lays between the needles as shown in Fig. oo. 
Another burr or wheel, called the clearing 
wheel and set so as to follow the backing 
burr, carries the backing thread to the bot- 
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go E 1, where it re- 
under the first 
which feeds the first of 


tom of the needles, Fig. 


mains until it has passed 


sinker burr 


the 


binding thread. 


Fig. 79, 


> 


and afterwards becomes the 


face threads, 
l 


The backing thread is then 
carried up again by a landing wheel, while at 
the same time a needle presser closes the 
beards of the needles, Fig. 65, D and P, so as 
to allow the backing thread which lies in 


front of the needles, or in front ef every third 
needle as shown in Fig. go, to be carried up 
nearly to the tops of the needles, or above 
the position the backing thread occupies on 
the needles after it 


the 


has left the backing burr, 
, when the backing burr is putting in 
backing thread in front of one needle and 
at the back of the next two needles. 

lhe backing thread is left in this position 
on the needles until after it passes the second 
sinker burr, Fig. 79. The sinker burr throws 
it partly off the needles and when it reaches 
the cast-off burr, it is cast off together with 
the plain stitches of the face as in plain knit- 
ting, and thus becomes interlaced with the 
binding thread, the face thread be- 
ing added to the binding thread. The two 


1 
| 
I 


second 
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face threads are used in order to make 

smooth face on the fabric, as only one threa 
is necessary to bind the backing thread to t! 
face. 

Where only one thread is used on the fac 
the work is called single plush. The backin; 
thread, being bound between the wales 
forced through to the front of the fabric 


this is covered up by using the second fac 


x 


FEEDS, a 5 


thread. Fig. 91 is an illustration of doubl 
plush showing both back and face of the fab 
ric after being knit, and before it has beet 
napped or fleeced. Fig. 92 shows the fa 
and back, the back having been napped. 
Double thread knit plush has been mac 
the United States for over twenty 
When it was first made it was called stocl 
inette cloth and was used very largely in tl 
manufacture of ladies’ stockinette jacket 
newmarkets, etc., and also for men’s unde! 


weer. 


vears 


\fter a few years the demand for 
ceased for ladies’ jackets, while its use 
men’s underwear increased. It is now know! 
extensively as fleece lined or fleece unde: 
wear. It is also used in Canada for men 
ladies’ and children’s underwear, but is ni 
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ised very much in the United States for la- 
ies’ wear. 
The ladies’ so-called fleeced underwear is 
ade with the ribbed stitch and not in the 
plain stitch. 


Fig. 93 is an enlarged sketch of double 
plush knitting. A and B are the two separate 
face threads. The heavy line, C, represents 
the backing thread. The connection, at D D, 
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shows the manner in which the backing 
thread is stitched to the binding thread, A. 
Fig. go is a section of a needle cylinder and 
needles. The black line, E, running through 
the needles, F, shows how the backing thread 
is put around the needles by the backing burr. 
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It passes in front of one needle and at the 
back of the next two, and so on. The back- 
ing burr presses back eve hird needle, and 
ing burr presses back every third needie, and 


while it is held back the wheel carries the 

thread down and leaves it in the position on 

the needles shown at E, Fig. go. 
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Fig. 93 also shows the backing thread, C, 
lying across two loops or stitches. The back- 
ing is placed at the back of two needles. The 
connection at D D, shows the _ backing 
thread, which has been in front of one nee- 
dle, after it has been cast off the needles and 
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thus held or interlaced with the bind- 
ing thread, A. The backing thread, C, being 
generally a much heavier or coarser thread 
than the face threads, will lie close to each 
other, as shown in Fig. 91. 

Fig. 92 shows that the binding of the back- 
ing threads runs diagonally across the back. 
Fig. 93 also shows the binding loop at each 
course to be one needle to the left of the pre- 
vious course. This is done in conjunction 
with the second face thread in order to make 
a smooth face. 

cceteniiiattaiaclbianiaiinienineiiii 


Waste in Knitting. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Noticing the inquiry of Investigator (480) in your 

ue of February, I take pleasure in submitting 
the results of a test as to the waste made in knit- 
ting. It covered a period of ten weeks and was 
made without the knowledge of any one connected 
with the knitting department. This test was made 
in a men’s ribbed underwear mill manufacturing 
heavy weight goods from yarn on cones, backwind- 
ing on winder all yarn that did not run freely from 
the cones. The 2 per cent. allowances universally 
deducted from yarn invoices for cones, is not a 
cost factor or a waste factor in a knitting depart- 
ment. All yarns should be charged to the knitting 
department on the basis of the net weight speci- 
ed in the invoice. As I know from actual tests 
the 2 per cent. allowed by yarn manufacturers is 
mple to cover the weight of the cones, tissue 


t 


paper in which the yarn is usually wrapped, and 
the paper with which the cases are lined. 

Following is the record of waste made in our 
nitting room:— 


WASTE MADE IN KNITTING PROCESS. 


Week ending Yarn Knit Waste 

Wt. % 

March 5 11,643 Ibs. 135 1.16 

12 12,433 Ibs. 136 =..06 

19 12,346 lbs. 13I_ 1.06 

26 12,678 lbs. 75 ~~«.59 

April 2 13,450 Ibs. 3 » 

9 (5 days) 9.201 Ibs. 42 .45 

16 13,685 lbs. 50. —s «36 

23 14,224 lbs. — 

30 13,922 Ibs. 2 3 

May 7 15.244 lbs. 53 -34 
Nantucket. 


———___-. 9 


Splicing Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the best yarn for reinforcing the heels 
and toes of hosiery? Nazareth (544). 

\ knitter informs us that both 50s and 60s yarn 
is used for this purpose and that he prefers 50s. 

Lafayette writes us as follows: I have used 60s 


on 208 needles, 4-inch, but with 18s cotton. 2/30s 








on 176 needles would be as fine as 208 needle 
4-inch; and 13s cotton on 3 1/2-inch 176 needle i 
about as heavy a yarn as could be run so a very 
fine splicing thread is all that could be used 


ee 


Pressing Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
What is the best way to press hosiery? 
Munster (534). 


For all worsted hosiery I have found a light hot 
press changing to cold to give the best results, and 
for worsted and cotton mixed, a light hot press 
There are many different methods, and every over 
seer thinks his is the best. I have taken goods 
and put them through one way with excellent 
results, and the next day the same grade of good 
put through the same process would come ou 
wrong. Only the man on the spot can kee 
things straight. 


a 


Harper. 


Bleaching Worsted Underwear. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
What is the best method of bleaching infant 
worsted underwear with peroxide of hydrogen so a 
to obtain a clear white? Our goods are coming 
out slightly yellow. Norfolk (523.) 
The fact that the goods are coming out slightly 
yellow would indicate that they were not left in the 
solution a sufficient length of time, that the solu 
tion was not quite strong enough, or that the bat! 
was too alkaline. Articles on bleaching with pe: 
oxide of hydrogen will be found in the Decemb« 

1903, and April, 1905, issue of this journal. 
Palmetto 
it ccceacliaiancsnaliiaed ames 


Recent Knitting Patents. 





KNITTING MACHINE. Circular. 790,672. Wil 
liam T. Barratt, Bennington, Vt., assignor t 
Charles Cooper. Bennington, Vt. 

KNITTING MACHINE STOP MOTION. 7a 
604. Thomas W. Tustin, Hoffmann, Pa. 

KNITTED FABRIC. 789,581. Louis N. D. Wi 
liams, Ogontz, Pa., assignor of one-half t 
Robert W. Scott, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KNITTED FABRICS. Making Elastic. 788,907 
Wilhelm Boettger, Jr.. Apolda, Germany. 

KNITTED HOSIERY. 780,635. Robert W 
Scott, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to L. N. D 
Williams, Ogontz, Pa. 

STOCKING. Elastic. 788,996. Wilhelm Boettge: 
Jr., Apolda, Germany. 

KNITTED FABRIC. Sectional Roll of. 790,771 
Frank B. Wildman, Norristown, Pa. 

KNITTED -FABRICS. Cutting and Winding 
Mechanism for. 790,770. Frank B. Wildman 
Norristown, Pa 
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KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 


*Alabama, Talladega. The Highland Hosiery 
Mills, recently organized with capital of $50,000 to 
operate a knitting plant at this place, have changed 
name to the Selocta Hosiery Mills. Work will 
start at once on erection of a new building, 100 by 
50 feet. Sam Goldberg is president of the com- 
pany and W. H. Boynton, secretary and treasurer. 


*Georgia, 
dent of the 
ported incor 


Columbus. C. L. Perkins is presi- 
Perkins Hosiery Mills, recently re- 
porated with capital stock of $75,000; 
R. C. Jordan, vice-president, and H. M. Wade, 
treasurer. This plant, upon which construction 
work will start at once, will be equipped with 3,000 
spindles and 150 machines, for making hosiery and 

1 

K 


other knit goods 


*Georgia, Macon. Operations have been started 
in the new plant of the Southland Knitting Mills, 
making ladies’ cotton underwear. This company 
is capitalized at $30,000. E. Lee Campe (New 
York) is president of the company, J. S. Buad, 
treasurer and J. W lanson, superintendent 
Plant is equipped with 35 knitting and 50 sewing 
machines and operated by steam. A dye house is 
also attached. Goods are sold through Hecht & 
Campe, 97 Franklin St., New York. The above 
company purchased the Schofield Manufacturing 
Company’s plant 


I 
5 
y 
e 


*Ilowa, Shenandoah. The new plant of the Shen- 
andoah Knitting Mills is expected to be in opera- 
tion July Ist. 


*Massachusetts, Taunton. Further particulars in 
regard to the Taunton Knitting Co. are to the ef- 
fect that the initial installation of machinery will 
provide for a production of 250 dozen per day of 


high grade knit underwear, employing about 150. 


hands. William Hurd, the manager, whose pres- 
ent address is Millbury, Mass., expects to have the 
mill in readiness to begin operations not later 
than August Ist 


*Michigan, Saranac. The Saranac Knitting 
Company will start operations about June Ist, in 
their new mill, making hosiery. This company is 
capitalized at $10,000; Edwin Wallington is presi- 
dent of the company; B. N. Talcott, vice-president; 
H T. Johnson, secretary; W. E. Densmore, treas- 
urer, and C. O. Gunther, manager. Will sell direct 


North Carolina, Albemarle. The Lillian Knit- 
ting Mills Company has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $25,000. J. M. Morrow, A. L. 
Patterson and R. A. Crowell are interested. 


*North Carolina, Hillsboro. The Bellevue Man- 
ufacturing Company contemplates having the plant 
ready for machinery about July Ist. 


*Pennsylvania, Avon. Light & Bomberger’s 
Hosiery Mill, recently destroyed by fire, is to be 
rebuilt on a much larger scale. 


*Pennsylvania, Macungie. John Rems & Sons, 
successors to the underwear department formerly 
operated by R. F. Moyer & Co., will operate their 
plant under name of the Macungie Knitting Mill. 
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They have an equipment of 13 knitting and 14 sew- 
ing machines making ladies’ and children’s under- 
wear. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. An application for 
a charter has been made by the Boardman Knit- 
ting Mills. This concern will take over and oper 
ate the plant of the Standard Knitting Mills, roth 
and Diamond Streets, which is operating 24 knit- 
ters on women’s and misses’ ribbed underwear. It 
is the intention of the new company to continue 
the manufacture of this class of goods but of a 
higher grade of cotton worsted, silk and lisle. 
The capital is $50,000 and the officers: president, 
Joseph L. Behal, the proprietor of the Standard 
Mill; vice-president, Edwin Boardman; secretary, 
Herbert Boardman, the present superintendent of 
the plant; and Charles C. Widmayer, 
The goods are sold through New York. 


treasurer. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Zenith Mills, 
with Ralph Hirsh and Sol. Dryfoos, proprietors, 
has started up at the S. W. corner of Mascher and 
Somerset Sts., where they will have 15 looms. Six 
looms have already been installed and are now in 
operation with 9g still to come, which have been 
ordered. Mr. Sol. Dryfoos will be the superin 
tendent and buyer. hey will manufacture curtains 
and draperies of cotton mercerized and silk, sell 
ing direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The International 
Silk Knitting Co. recently reported in these col 
umns as about to start up in the knitting busi- 
ness, have now secured quarters at the N. E. cor. 
of Jasper and York Streets, where they will op- 
erate six full fashion machines, three of 
are now being set up and three more to come 
which they expect to receive within a few days. 
The company has a capital of $25,000; the president 
of company is Joseph Scholes, and William J 
Geggis, treasurer and buyer. They expect to have 
the plant in full operation by June rst. The goods 
will be sold direct. 


which 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. With a promise of 
becoming one of the largest manufacturers of knit 
gloves in the United States, Messrs. T. D. Weston 
& Son are about to start up a plant for the knit- 
ting of worsted and cashmere gloves at 1115 South 
15th Street. Mr. T. D. Weston, who will 
charge of the establishment, is from Leicester 
England, where he has for many years been man- 
ager of the knitting mill in which this class of 
goods have been produced. He has brought with 
him from England 15 tons of the latest improved 
machinery with several more to come, which he is 
now having set up and expects to have in opera- 
tion within a week turning out, at first, about 500 
dozens per week. The quarters now occupied by 
this concern are only temporary, the idea being to 
remove the plant to another location when a 
building can be secured for the purpose. The 
goods will be sold direct and made up of worsted 
and cashmere yarns 18 to 28/2. 


have 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, V. A. Zerby, 3129 
West Cumberland Street, and two other parties. 
contcmplate the starting of a knitting plant for the 
manufacture of half hose, in the western part of 
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Mr. Zerby is now looking up machinery 


Philadelphia. The Hall Hosiery 


Company, with a capital of $50,000, has applied for 


rter for the manufacture of knitted goods. This 

cern has purchased the entire plant of the 
Brown & Hunt Co., at Front Street and Lehigh 
I consisting of 250 knitters, 3 welters and 9 
broidering machines, which the new company 


perate on Ladies’, Misses’ and Men’s seam 
osiery, laces and plain. James Hall, John 
Hall, connected with the James Hall Carpet Co., 
Front and Lehigh Avenue; Edwin W. Harrison 


Joseph Gee are the incorporators. Mr. Gee 
one time in the hosiery business in Frank- 
but until recently employed by the Brown & 
will superintend the new plant. The 


goods will be sold through New York. The Hall 


o. will take over the plant on July Ist next. 


*Virginia, Norfolk. [The Northside Knitting 


C which was recently reported incorporated 


1 


operate mill at this place, 
having purchased the knitting mill property at 
Lambert’s Point. It is expected that the machin- 


ery will be installed and the plant running by 
June Ist, making underwear, with capacity of 200 
suits a dé R. H. Riddleberger is president of 





y: F. H. Brayton, secretary and treas- 
1 A. W. Chapin, superintendent. 


*Virginia, Norfolk. The Northside Knitting 
Mills, which recently purchased the knitting mill 
property at Lambert’s Point, contemplate having 
the plant in operation in about two weeks. 


*Wisconsin, Marinette. The Marinette Knitting 
Mill, which has but recently started operations, is 
reasing the plant gradually, manutacturing 
sweaters exclusively. Eight additional machines 


j 1) + 


(ordered) will be installed, giving the plant a total 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Shelton. \n addition, 36 by 103 
two stories, is to be erected for the Radcliffe 


o> ( 


+ 
e¢ 


Bros. 


*Georgia, Grantville. The Grantville Hosiery 
Mills, recently reported to install plant for spin- 
ning yarns and about 25 additional machines, will 
add 50 new machines instead. The new building 
will be 290 by 8o feet, one story. 


*Georgia, Rossville. The new addition to the 
Richmond Hosiery Mills, for purpose of adding 
5,000 spindles to make their own yarns, will be 
100 by 200 feet, two stories, brick 


Indiana, Fort Wavne. It is reported that the 
Wayne Knitting Company held the annual 
meeting of the stockholders May goth to authorize 
issue of $275,000 preferred stock for purpose of 
taking up the bonded indebtedness and making 
certain much needed extensions. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. Work will start at once 
on erection of a new addition to Mill No. 3 of the 
Shaw. Hosiery Co.’s plant. 











*Massachusetts, Northampton. The McCollum 
Hosiery Company reported building a new mill, 
will add 31 new spindles and 10 new knitting ma- 
chines. Silk hosiery, caps, tights, etc., are made 


Michigan, Centreville. An addition is being 
built to the Michigan Central Knitting Mills. 
They will install an additional set of carding and 
spinning machinery. 


*New Hampshire, Ashland. The Ashland Knit 
ting Company will make extensive repairs to the 
plant during the first two weeks in July. This will 
include the installation of a new boiler, previously 
reported to be put in. 


New Hampshire, Laconia. The Pitman Manu- 
facturing Co. has recently added 50 Mayo knitting 
machines. 

New Hampshire, Lakeport. H. H. Wood & Son 
are to erect a new mill on site of one destroyed by 
fire, two years ago. The building will be 118 by 54 
feet, three stories and basement. 


New York, Little Falls. The Gilbert Knitting 
Co. proposes erecting a new building and increase 
the capacity of the plant. 


New York, Philmont. A new steam boiler has 
recently been installed in the High Rock Knitting 
Company’s mill. 


North Carolina, Winston-Salem. Additional 
knitting machines are to be installed in the Sham- 
rock Knitting Mills, manufacturers of fine gauge 
hosiery. 

*North Carolina, Littleton. A new building, 25 
by 50 feet, will be erected by the Littleton Hosiery 
Mills and equipped for dyeing and finishing pur- 
poses, 

Pennsylvania, Adamstown. A new mill is un- 
der construction for Mohn Bros. 


*Pennsylvania, Allentown. In addition to the 
new dye house, now under construction, the South- 
down Knitting Company will also erect a drying 
room, 50 by 100 feet, to be equipped with the latest 
machinery. 


Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. It is reported that 
Frank T. McElroy, of Steelton, is to erect a three 
story building on Mulberry Ave., where capacity of 
mill will be double present one. The building will 
be 100 by 50 feet, and work on same will be started 
as soon as specifications and plans are prepared. 


Pennsylvania, Lebanon. Contract has been let 
for erection of a new building for the Hawk Knit- 
ting Company. Capital stock has recently been 
increased to $40,000. 


Pennsylvania, New Cumberland. The New Cum- 
berland Knitting Mills are to instal about 150 new 
machines, which they propose having in operation 
some time during June. 


Pennsylvania, Norristown. Rambo & Regar 
Inc., proprietors of the Globe Knitting Mills, in 
which they manufacture ribbed hosiery on 500 
knitters, are to have erected a four story addition 
46 by 64 feet, to their already large plant and a 
one story boiler and engine house, 24 by 43 feet 
including a radial brick stack 128 feet high. The 
plans are by Ballinger & Perrot, Philadelphia ar 
chitects 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. M. A. Metz 
& Brother, manufacturers of ladies’ and misses’ 
blouses and sweaters, bootees and sacques, hoods, 
fascinators and fancy goods, have removed their 
establishment to new, enlarged and up-to-date quar- 
ters at 310 to 314 North Orianna Street, where they 
are operating 25 knitters, 15 sewing, two spooling 
and three button-hole machines by steam, employ- 
ing 200 hands. Their goods are sold direct and 
through agents in New York and Chicago. They 
are very busy and are running their mill full time. 


Pennsylvania, Schuylkill Haven. A new brick 
mill is to be erected for J. F. Bast, manufacturer 
of women’s cotton ribbed vests and union suits. 


*Pennsylvania, Reading. Work has been com- 
pleted on an addition to the Reed & Leininger 
Mills. The power plant has also been increased by 
addition of a 50 horse power engine and new 
boiler. Twelve new machines have been added. 


Virginia, Berkley. The Elizabeth and Chesa- 
peake Knitting Mills, owned by William Sloan & 
Co., are to be enlarged. An addition of 150 feet 
will be made to the Chesapeake plant for a stock 
room, 


Tennessee, Madisonville. The Madisonville 
Knitting Mills are making extensive repairs and 
additions to the plant. The production will be 
greatly increased by addition of new machinery. 


Mills Starting Up. 


*New Hampshire, Laconia. William Clow & 
Son, whose plant at Lakeport was destroyed by 
fire, are now occupying the plant formerly run by 
the Laconia Woolen Co., and known as the old 
Guilford Hosiery Mill. Plant is equipped with 75 
Acme and 14 Excelsior knitting machines, 50 Trib- 
bers, 5 sets cards, a picker duster and dye plant. 
Cousins & Carroll, department Wm. Iselin, are the 
selling agents. 


*New York, Honeoye Falls. The Ideal Knitting 
Company, formerly at Rochester, N. Y.. has re- 
moved plant to this place, where it is now in opera- 
tion. The capital stock has been increased from 
$5,000 to $15,000 and additional machinery will be 
installed for making ladies’ hosiery. M. Biswanger 
is president of this company, A. M. Holden, vice 
president and D. P. Cahill, secretary, treasurer and 
manager. 


*North Carolina, Rocky Mount. The Rocky 
Mount Hosiery Co. has begun operations in their 
new plant. It is reported that they contemplate 
installing some spinning machinery in the mil! 


Facts and Gossip. 
*Canada, Montreal. The Montreal Blanket Co.’s 
mill was erroneously reported damaged by fire. 


Connecticut, Torrington. It is reported that the 
Belfast Mesh Underwear Company will move the 
plant at Poughkeepsie to this place 


Georgia. Macon. The Southland Knitting Mills 
have been incorporated with canital stock of $30 000 
for purpose of manufacturing knit goods. Robert 
E. Hightower. James J. Cobb and Leon S. Dure 
(Macon) and E. Lee Camp (New York) are inter- 
ested. 


*Iowa, Spencer. We have been advised that 


nothing has been done regarding the proposed 
knitting: mill. 


*New York, Little Falls. We have been advised 
by the Gilbert Knitting Company that they do not 
piopose erecting a new building at present, nor 
increasing the production this year. 


Pennsylvania, Lykens. A charter has been 
granted the Lykens Knitting and Manfg. Co. with 
a capital of $20,000. 


*Pennsylvania, Macungie. R. F. Moyer & Co., 
who will continue operating the Valley Mills on 
hosiery, will operate 48 knitting machines, using 
yarn, 6 to 11 in white and 1/2 mixture. L. J. Rig- 
gins is selling agent. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. Andrew E. Vaughan, 
president and superintendent of the late Ponemah 
Knitting Co. of Philadelphia, has been engaged by 
the Reading Hosiery Co., manufacturers of men’s 
seamless cotton half hose of cotton, wool and 
worsted on 300 knitters, to superintend their es- 
tablishment. Mr. Vaughan, who is an expert on 
this line of work, is now in charge and reports the 
factory to be in good working order and very 
busy. 


Pennsylvania, Shamokin. It is reported that I 
W. Forry & Son, manufacturers of boys’ hose and 
men’s half hose on 200 knitters, whose plant was 
recently destroyed by fire, are looking for a loca- 
tion in Reading or one of the surrounding towns, 
where a new factory will be built and started up in 
the same line of business. Mr. Forry is a resident 
of West Reading. 


*Pennsylvania, Steelton. We have been advised 
by Frank T. McElroy, that although he contem- 
plated building in Steelton, he has decided to en- 
deavor to secure location elsewhere, where he can 
employ from 70 to 100 girls. 


Pennsylvania, York. J. A. Hutchinson is re 
ported as interested in a new plant to be erected 
for manufacturing hosiery. 


Personals. 

Edwin Boardman, for some time in charge of the 
knitting department of the Elk Knitting Mills, 
Philadelphia, has resigned to become one of the 
officers of the new Boardman Knitting Mills which 
has commenced its operations on ribbed underwear 
at 1oth and Diamond Sts 


Percy A. Simmons has accepted a position with 
the Flk Knitting Mills. Philadelphia, Pa. He was 
formerly of Providence, R. I 


W. C. Curtis, recently of Newberry. S. C.. has 
been made superintendent of the Dallas (Ga.) 
Knitting Mill 


Charles Fox Salisbury died at St. Johnsville, 
N. Y., recently. He organized the St. Johnsville 
(N. Y.) Knitting Company four years ago. and 
subsequently conducted the Erie Knitting Mills 
Amsterdam, N. Y 
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patents. but of improvements coming on the market. 
record of new machinery, etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of- new machinery, devices, and proe 


esses being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. It is not a list ef 
Tne idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Flexible Spindle. John Hetherington & 
Sons, Manchester, England. (S. C. Lowe, 
American agent.) An improved 
cotton spindle adapted to any method of oil- 


Boston, 


ing. The spindle embodies several novel fea- 
tures and has been thoroughly tested in Eng- 
lish mills with satisfactory results. 


Roll Cleaning Device. The American Mule 
Cleaner Co. of West Medway, Mass., is put- 
ting on the market a device for cleaning the 
rolls of mules. It works while the machine 
is running, and it is claimed that one cleaner 
will keep the rolls clean on two or three 
The price is low, and the cleaners 
are working successfully in a number of 
mills, 


mules 


False Reed. The Emmons Loom Harness 
Co., Lawrence, Mass., are introducing a false 
reed made of thread and finished the same as 
It is placed back 
of the metal reed and its object is to clear or 
separate the warp threads before the latter 
pass through the metal reed. It is spe- 
cially adapted for silk weaving, but would no 
doubt be useful in fine cotton weaving. 


their regular loom harness. 


Loom Guard. Woonsocket Loom & Press 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I., are introducing a 
loom preventing shuttle 
When the shuttle is caught in the 
shed the reed is loosened and as it yields to 
the pressure of the shuttle the breaking of 
the cotton is prevented. 


attachment for 
smashes. 


Wool Dryer. James Keith & Blackman 
Co., London, England. An improved wool 
dryer which is built for direct connection 
with the scouring machine. It is said that 
the construction permits close regulation of 
the temperature and as a result the wool is 
delivered in much better condition than from 
an ordinary dryer 


Yarn Dyeing and Bleaching Machine. |. 
Ellis, Huddersfield, England, has recently 
placed on the market an improved machine 
for washing, bleaching or dyeing yarn in the 
hank. 


Spool and Bobbin Rack. Ewald Pierde- 
kampfer, Weida, Germany. An adjustable 
rack for holding spools and bobbins on the 
back of the rolls of a ring spinning and twist- 
ing machine. It can be adjusted at any posi- 
tion desired to meet the requirements of the 
different kinds of work. 





Dyeing Machine for Yarn and Slubbing. 
Leon Detre, Rheims, France. A machine 
based on the circulating principle for color- 
ing yarn and slubbing. It is said that a 
number of machines have been in operation 
in Rheims and Bradford and give excellent 
results. 


Mercerizing Machine. 
men, Germany. 


Emil Kruse, Bar- 
A mercerizing machine de- 
signed to affect a more thorough saturation 
of the yarn in the alkali liquor. For this pur- 
pose the skeins are run under two rollers in 
the liquor, which is said to give more uniform 
results than when a single roller is used. 


Guard for Cotton Lappers. The Brown-St. 
Onge Co., Providence, R. I., has recently 
brought out a device for preventing cotton 
laps from splitting. It is claimed that the 
guard condenses the laps so well that they 
are not stuck together as the lap unrolls. 


Jacquard Card Tying Machine. Hermann 
Ulbricht, Chemnitz. A machine for sewing 
together the cards for jacquard work. It 
has been perfected after a long continued 
use in German mills, and is said to do the 
work of from 20 to 24 skilled workers. 
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THE LATEST VACUUM DYEING 
MACHINE. 


One of the principal difficulties in dyeing 
ose stock is the rolling and matting of the 
iaterial into lumps, which seriously impairs 
the spinning qualities of the fibres. This 
rouble accompanies any handling or poling 


THE LATEST VACUL 


of the stock in the liquor and is even caused 
by violent boiling. The only complete 
remedy is to color the material without agi- 
tating it and this is accomplished by pumping 
the boiling liquor through the mass of stock, 
which is packed closely enough to prevent 
any disarrangement of the fibres. By this 
means the material remains undisturbed dur- 
ing the dyeing process and is removed from 
the tub in the same condition in which it was 
entered. The dyeing machine built by the 
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Vacuum Dyeing Machine Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., combines the advantages of 
the circulating process with an unusually 
convenient construction and efficient me- 
chanical arrangement, which reduces the 
cost for labor and dyestuffs to a minimum. 
The latest type of the machine is shown in 


the accompanying illustration. The tub has 


JIM DYEING MACHINE, 


a loose false bottom, over which the stock is 
packed. A perforated cover is placed on top 
and securely fastened by large bolts and nuts 
at the side of the tub, thus holding the ma- 
terial in a compact mass. The liquor is then 
pumped into the tub and the steam turned 
on. When the tub is filled, the valves are 
turned and the pump forces the liquor under 
the false bottom and upward through the 
stock and cover, when it flows through an 
outlet at the side of the tub into the suction 
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pipe of the pump to be again forced through 
the stock. 

In this way every fibre is subjected to the 
same treatment and the stock is colored a 
uniform shade throughout the batch. When, 
as is the case of sulphur colors, a standing 
bath is used, the liquor after being used once 
is pumped to a storage tank, from which it is 
drawn for the next batch. The machine is 
very easily loaded and unloaded. After the 
stock is packed in the tub, the cover, which 
is supported on an overhead track, is placed 
in position and as the liquor is forced 
through the stock the cover settles down into 
place so that by a few turns of the nuts it can 
be securely fastened. When the batch is 
colored and rinsed the cover is removed and 
the chain block hitched to the chain on the 
false bottom. The entire batch is then lifted 
from the tub and carried on the track to the 
extractor, where it is dumped. The bottom 
is then placed in the tub ready for another 
batch. 

The removing of the stock from the ma- 
chine after dyeing is done by the engine 
which operates the machine. There is at- 
tached to the main shaft of the pump a chain 
sprocket wheel and when the machine is 
ready to unload, the hand chain of the block, 
which removes the load from the machine, is 
thrown into this sprocket wheel and by run- 
ning the pump this removes the load from 
the machine. This gearing is so arranged 
that the load can be stopped at any point by 
throwing it out of gear and can be lowered 
by the same means. This arrangement re- 
duces the labor in handling the stock very 
materially, as the machine can be readily 
unloaded by a boy. 

The machine is adapted for cotton, wool, 
shoddy and other loose material. 

The writer recently saw a Vacuum ma- 
chine in operation on sulphur black at the 
Taunton Dye Works & Bleachery, Taunton, 
Mass. The dyed cotton was uniform in shade 
and as loose and open when coming from 
the machine as when it was entered. 

One of the advantages of the Vacuum 
machine is the small amount of repairs re- 
quired. The pump, which is of the centrifu- 
gal type, and of the most approved construc- 
tion, will run for years without other repairs 





than occasional packing of the boxes. A 
other parts of the machine are as durable a 
the ordinary open dye vat, probably more s: 

The Vacuum machine is in successfu 
operation in a number of leading mills, 
among which are: Tremont & Suffolk Mills, 
Lowell, Mass.; New England Cotton Yar 
Company, Taunton, Mass.; The Woodstock 
Mills, Norristown, Pa.; Chas. Chipman Sons, 
Easton, Pa.; H. C. Jones, Conshohocken, 
Pa., and other large mills through the East 
and South. 





WATER FILTRATION FOR TEXTILE 
REQUIREMENTS. 





Two years ago we published through the 
columns of this journal a description of a 
filter plant erected by the Philadelphia Water 
Purification Co., 1700 North 12th St., Phila 
delphia, Pa. Since that time many of the 
textile mills in the Eastern states have in 
stalled filters operated on this system, both 
of the pressure and gravity type. The ac- 
companying cut of a Hungerford-Elfret! 
filter plant shows a gravity system of four 
million gallons daily capacity, recently in- 
stalled at the Newburgh bleachery, New- 
burgh, N. Y., for Joseph Chadwick & Sons. 
The water filtered at Newburgh contains 
considerable suspended matter, mostly of 
vegetable origin, and at times of low water 
develops considerable color. 

The plant is placed at a considerable dis 
tance below the dam forming the lake that 
supplies the bleachery, and the water flows 
by gravity through a 20-inch cast iron main. 
The water first passes through the settling 
tank where a small amount of alum is added 
to precipitate much of the dissolved organi: 
matter and bring the substances which giv 
the water its color into a form in which they 
can be retained by the filter. The alum is 
automatically applied in the form of a solu- 
tion and is readily controlled by the operator 
The apparatus is installed under a guarante« 
that the free alum in the water will never 
exceed one part in five million, the equiva- 
lent of one grain in 2 3/4 barrels of water. 
The water is about fifteen minutes in passing 
through the settling chamber, which gives 
ample time for the required chemical actio1 
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After passing the tank the water enters 
the filters, of which there are three, independ- 
ently connected so that as many units as de- 
sired €an be used. Filtration is downward 
through specially prepared sand, the water 
passing out at the bottom to a 20-inch col- 
lecting main which delivers it to the main 


THE HUNGERFORD—ELFRETH FILTER 


floor of the bleachery. There is a working 
head of 10 feet which is only slightly reduced 
by the filtration process, so that pumping is 
not necessary, the operation being entirely 
by gravity. 

Considerable solid matter is removed 
from the water which would soon render 
the filters worthless if a very efficient system 
of washing were not employed. The filter to 
be washed is cut out, the others still supply 
ing the bleachery with filtered water. A 30 
H. P. ergine, supplied with the filters, is then 
started up, which in its turn starts a cen- 
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tritugal pump forcing water upward through 
the sand at the rate of 2,500 gallons of water 
per minute. This reverse flow raises the 
sand bed and loosens it to such an extent 
that the revolving wash rake can readily pass 
through it. This rake gets its power from 
the engine and is supplied with clutches for 


PLANT IN THE NEWBURG BLEACHERY 


stopping and starting. Washing is complete 
in about seven minutes, after which the filter 
is started, the filtered water being run to 
waste for about three minutes to permit the 
wash water remaining in the bed to be dis 
charged. The filter is then allowed to dis 
charge into the collecting line and the wash 
ing process is complete. 

\ feature of this plant is that unfiltered 
water is used for washing. 


The great objec- 
tion to the use of unfiltered wash water is 


not, as one might suppose, on account of the 
impurities of the raw water further forling 


tee cana “let” 
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the bed, but to the fact that the screens or 
strainers at the bottom of the filters become 
clogged with impurities and prevent proper 
distribution of the wash water with 
quent imperfect washing of the filter and the 
ultimate destruction of the bed. 

This trouble is entirely obviated in the 
Hungerford-Elfreth filters by 
series of 


conse- 


means of a 
“sand valves.” 
These valves form the strainer system of the 
filter, the office of which is to prevent the 
sand from running out of the filter with the 
filtered water. In addition they distribute 
the wash water uniformly under the bed in 
such a manner that it rises up through all 
parts of the bed at the same rate of speed. 
When an obstruction lodges in a sand valve, 
the increased resistance of the flow of water 
causes the valve to open automatically and 
discharge the obstructing matter into the 
sand, where it is soon ground up and washed 
away. 

The advantages of using unfiltered water 
for washing are obvious. In the first place 
filtered water has a certain increased value 
over the unfiltered, so that the use of un- 
filtered water for washing makes a definite 
saving and besides does not deplete the sup- 
ply of filtered water. Secondly, large reser- 
voirs for the filtered water are not necessary, 
the water being delivered directly to the 
point of consumption and filtered as fast as 
required. Lastly, it simplifies operation and 
reduces the cost of operation and _ installa- 
tion. The water filtered by this system is 
clear, free from all color and suspended 
matter and unchanged in its chemical compo- 
sition. 


devices known as 


These filters, as well as the Hungerford- 
Elfreth feed water softeners, are manufac- 
tured by the Philadelphia Water Purification 
Co., 1700 North 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

pes ais 
PORCELAIN GUIDES. 

Textile 

misled by 


manuiacturers are commonly 
the application of the word 
“porcelain” to pottery guides made with a 
cheap body having a glazed surface. When 
new the resemblance between common pot- 
tery and hard porcelain is very close and the 
difference between them cannot be detected 
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even by an expert without breaking the ma- 
terial. There is a vast difference in the value 
of the material, however, for textile uses, and 
it is important that every manufacturer 
should understand what they are. The body 


and surface of common pottery vary in com- 


FIG. I. 


position and are fired at different tempera- 
tures. The contraction and expansion of the 
two are different and this difference is what 
causes the fine cracks which are often seen 
in pottery and which are called “crazing” 
by the potter. Each of these cracks presents 
a sharp cutting edge to the yarn, and conse- 
quently much of the advantage of the 
smooth porcelain surface is lost by the use 
of common pottery. 

Hard porcelain on the other hand does 
not crack because the body and surface are 
homogeneous and there is no difference in 


FIG. 4. 


the contraction and expansion of the differ- 
ent parts to cause a breaking of the surface. 
All parts are fused together in one mass at 
a high temperature and thus a smooth sur- 
face is produced which offers no resistance 
to the passage of the yarn. The thin glazed 
surface of the ordinary pottery guide allows 
the yarn to come in contact with the rough 
material of which it is composed. 
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[his explanation of the difference between 
rcelain and pottery guides gives the rea- 
yn for the superiority of the guides made 
the Mitchell-Bissell Co., 38 Murray St., 
For nearly twenty years 


‘ew York City. 


FIG. 5. 


they have insisted on the advantage of us- 
ing guides made of genuine porcelain and at 
present are prepared to supply the trade 
irom their stock with nearly every form of 
guide required. 

The illustrations show a few of the many 
styles designed for textile machinery. Figs. 


1 and 2 are guides applicable for spinning 
and twisting frames, also silk reels and wind- 
ers. Fig. 3 is a style of porcelain spool but- 


on desirable to use where it is required to 


FIG. 9 


reduce the friction caused by the spool turn- 
ing on a flat surface. By placing one of 
these buttons on a spool head the spool can 
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be turned with very little resistance. They 
are adapted to twisters, silk warpers and 
doublers. Fig. 4 is a groove eye or ring ap- 
plicable to many places where it is difficult 

f They are 
specially designed for knitting and hosiery 
machinery. 


to fasten securely a plain eye. 


Fig. 5 is one of the many types of wor. 
sted guides. Fig. 6 shows a porcelain guide 
set in an iron casting for worsted spinning 
frames. 


Fig. 7 is a guide for cops and bob- 
It is easily threaded while the 


machine is running. 


bin winders. 
The slot is made fine 
and deep so that there is little possibility 
of the thread getting out of place and it 


FIG. I0, 
gives a close and positive delivery to the 
bobbin. Many makes of 
fitted up for these guides. 
called the U-guide. 


winders are now 
Fig. 8 is what is 
This type is largely used 
in hemp, flax and jute spinning machinery, 
though it is also made for spinning wool and 
worsted. Fig. 9 is a guide with an adjust- 
able wire for double deck winders. Fig. 10 
is a porcelain mouthpiece for a fulling mill of 
the Kenyon type. Other styles are made 
for different makes of fulling mills. They 
have adopted the many suggestions of their 
customers regarding the forin and construc- 
tion of their guides and now have nearly 
4000 patterns designed solely for textile ma- 
chinery, and are always ready to adopt new 
forms. Their large line and the high stand- 
ard of workmanship which they maintain 
give them unequaled advantages in supply- 
ing the wants of textile manufacturers 
They issue an elaborate catalogue showing 
illustrations of different guides and 
correspondence from manufacturers. 


invite 
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HURRICANE FANS. 


DIRECT CONNECTED, MOTOR-DRIVEN. 


It is more evident every day to the ob- 
servant employer that it is to his interest to 
render his work-rooms as comfortable as 

Comfortable 
work-rooms naturally result in higher work- 
ing efficiency and also a better grade of fin- 
ished product. These results, together with 
the fact that the health of the employes is 
considerably 


possible for his employes. 


benefited, is sufficient induce- 
ment for any manufacturer to give serious 
consideration to the question of ventilation. 

The “Hurricane” fans; of which two of the 


many styles are here illustrated, are built by 


TWO STYLES OF THE * HI RRICANE’ FANS, 


the Philadelphia 


6721 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Drying Machinery Co., 
30th are arranged with a direct-connected 
motor-drive. While the Philadelphia Dry- 
ing Machinery Company also build a great 
variety of belt-driven fans, the rapid increase 
in the introduction of electrical power has 
created quite a demand for a first-class mo- 
that are now sup- 
plied with current appreciate the great sav- 


tor-driven fan and mills 
‘ing and convenience which this method of 
power transmission renders possible. Where 
it is more convenient to support the motor 
and fan on a rigid base, the No. 7 fan is usu- 


ally employed, but in a great many cases, it is 
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found more convenient to instal the No. 
fan. In the latter instance, the motor 

rigidly supported from the square fan cas 
and it can be readily seen that it is a compa: 
atively easy matter to mount the latter in p 
sition in the majority of places where fa: 
are required. 

The Hurricane fans are built in a strong 
and substantial manner, the sheet steel blade; 
being securely riveted to a cast iron centre, 
after which they are very accurately bal 
anced, so as to ensure ease of running. This 
style of fan wheel has been in successful us: 
for a number of years among the representa 
tive mills in this country and abroad and 
is the outcome of practical experience in ver 
tilation, coupled with the results of many ex 


DIRECT CONNECTED AND MOTOR-DRIVEN. 


The motors are specially built for the s 
vere service to which fans are frequently sub 
jected and are designed to withstand a larg 
percentage of over-load. Where the fan an 
motor are to be mounted in a dirty or dust 
place or where there is an excessive amount 
of moisture, the motor can be enclosed, if de 
sired. In order to ensure cool running, the 
bearings are amply large and are well lubr 
cated by means of loose rings which rotate 


in reservoirs filled with oil. The bearins 


are also constructed so that the motors m 
periments with the object of securing a f 
that will move the greatest volume of ai 
with the least possible consumption of powe: 





NEW MACHINERY. 


mounted upside down or at right angles 
he position shown in the illustrations. 
’n account of the great variations in tem- 
rature and atmospheric conditions gener- 
, it is a great advantage to be able to reg- 
ite the volume of air moved according to 
» conditions existing at different times dur- 
the day’s work. 
obtain a 


It is possible, however, 
considerable the 
eed of the fan by means of a speed regu- 
or, which is a part of the standard equip- 
ent furnished and by this means it is also 
ssible to operate the motor and fan at their 


variation in 


MILLING LOOM FRAMES. 


The castings assembled into ordinary ma- 
chinery are a foundry product, and neces- 
sarily vary more or less in many important 
details. Difference in the heat of the melted 
metal and variation in the rapidity of flow 
and strains of cooling, are bound to warp and 
twist the finished product more or less, in 
spite of care. If to these reasons is added the 
differences introduced by 
tice, in handmade molds 


old foundry prac- 


with uniform pat- 


terns, the errors are necessarily multiplied. 


MILLING A LOOM FRAME. 


most economical point. The latter apparatus 
is so arranged that the fan may be driven at 
any desired speed within the range of the 
speed regulator, which latter is provided with 
in automatic release to stop the motor and 
fan automatically, in case the circuit is mo- 
mentarily opened. 

The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Com- 
pany manufactures such a variety of sizes 
and styles of fans that it would be well for 
those interested to write for the latest edition 
§ their booklets describing in greater detail 
he general construction of the different 
types. The manufacturers will be pleased to 
urnish all information 
uest. 


necessary upon fre- 


The foundry of the Draper Co., Hopedale, 
Mass., is equipped with the very best mold- 
ing machines; in fact, they represent improve- 
ments designed in the Draper shops, and in- 
corporated in trade machines through special 
arrangement. The Draper castings have won 
praise wherever they have gone, as particular 
pains is taken in the selection and combina- 
tion of different grades of iron to secure uni- 
formity, and the very best possible results 
both in finish and adaptability to tool work. 
They are as good if not better than any made 
elsewhere, but the Draper Co. assert they are 
not good enough. 

Following the general American custom, 
they have built looms for years by assembling 
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the frame from the foundry castings, without 
machining either the sides or girts. In order 
to perfect the loom frame beyond the general 
practice of loom builders, a full line of modern 
machine tools has recently been introduced. 
Every Draper loom now sent out has the 
sides carefully milled where other parts are 


attached, and the connecting girts are also 


THE NEW W. H. 


milled to absolute uniformity in length. The 


cut shows one of the loom side milling ma- 


chines in operation. There are many 
places to be cut that a considerable variety 
of motions is necessary. The machine for 
milling the girt ends is naturally more simple 
in detail. The looms now approach a uniform 
standard of size and position of parts, and it 
is expected that they will operate with uni- 
formity and precision. Repair parts will 
naturally fit closer, and the. whole machine 
has been raised into a higher class by start- 
ing with a machined frame 


so 
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A NEW TYPE OF THE W. H. BLAKE 
CONDENSER. 


A feature of the old time compound engi: 
was the somewhat cumbersome direct con 
nected air pump. In modern practice tl 
device, in connection with an independe: 
condenser, is designed to be placed at a: 


BLAKE CONDENSER. 


convenient point and to operate at any speed 
independently of the main engine. Choice 
may be readily made between the surface o1 
jet type of condenser, largely dependent upo 
whether the condensed steam is to be 
turned direct to the boiler or not. 

A complete line of independent jet and 
surface condensers has just been perfected b 
the W. H. Blake Steam Pump Co., Hyd 
Park, Mass. These range in capacity fro: 
600 to 40,000 pounds of steam condensed p: 
hour with injecticn water of 70 deg. F. T! 
accompanying illustrat‘on is representatiy 


ré 
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of its class, the dimensions being as follows: 
Steam cylinder, 18 in.; air cylinder, 20 in.; cir- 
culating cylinder, 20 in.; stroke, 18 in.; con- 
densing surface, 2,000 sq. ft.; steam con- 
densed per hour with injection water at 70 
deg. F., 40,000 pounds; suction and discharge 
pipes for air cylinder, 14 in. and 12 in.; same 
for circulating cylinder, each 14 in. 

This is of the surface condenser type, 
designed along the best lines of marine prac- 
tice and capable of withstanding the hardest 
usage. The tubes are of Muntz metal, so 
held in the tube sheets as to allow for free 
expansion. The steam passes in at the top 
and thence across the water tubes and finally 
escapes below as water of condensation. 
Rapid condensation is secured by the intro- 
duction of baffle plates, which force the steam 
into close contact with the exterior of all the 
pipes through which the water flows. The 
condenser shell, rectangular in cross section, 
is supported by the combined air and circu- 
lating pump, which is of exceptionally sub- 
stantial’construction. Absolute certainty of 
action is ensured, for the valve mechanism is 
actuated solely by direct boiler pressure, and 
is not dependent upon an adjustable arrange- 
ment of levers and rods connected to the 
piston. With the latter arrangement, which 
is not employed upon the pumps, there are 
certain points in the stroke where the valves 
are not directly controlled, but momentum is 
relied upon to reverse the valve gear. These 
pumps are composition fitted throughout, 
both the water and air cylinders are lined, and 
a Tobin bronze piston rod is used. 


en 


A PROTECTOR FOR PIN TICKETS. 


Everyone whose fingers have been lac- 
erated by pin tickets—and whose have not? 
—will be interested in the clever little device 
manufactured by the Niagara Clip Co., 38 
Park St., New York City, which is known as 
the “Niagara Pin-Kap.” The Niagara Clip 
Company were the originators of the Niagara 
clip which is so widely used in every business 
office and this new device for protecting all 
makes of pin tickets will be welcomed. The 
illustrations show clearly what the device is 
and how it is applied. Any boy or girl can 
use it as well as a more experienced person. 
The clip is held as shown and the prongs of 


the pin ticket inserted in the cap, which is 
then flattened out and the sharp points 
securely fastened and covered. Pin tickets 
have such a wide use that this device for 


EE, 


making them harmless to the fingers and pre 
venting mutilation of other goods and sam 
ples will be appreciated. It is one of thos 
devices which recommends itself at a 


glance 


and the price, 45 cents per thousand, is so 
low as to bring them within the reach of 
everyone who has occasion to use pin tickets 


+ 


SPOOL AND BOBBIN MACHINERY. 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
spool and bobbin disk cutting and boring 
machine built by the Defiance Machine 
Works, Defiance, Ohio, who make a full line 
of machinery for the manufacture of all kinds 


of spools and bobbins. Their machinery is 
all of the latest design and fitted with the 
most approved labor-saving devices, the 
builders claiming that 25 per cent. can be 
saved in the manufacture of spools and bob- 
bins as compared with the old methods. The 
disk cutter and boring machine is used for 
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( o iden disks from a plank and 
bor i hole in the centre. These disks are 
us for making spool and bobbin heads and 
1 a4 ll accommodate a thickness of 
2 inches and a diameter of 14 inches, or 

ess When making these disks without 
veing bored the boring attachment can be 
disengaged The frame is a heavy 

astinge of modern design with cored centre, 
da wide floor base to give a firm support. 
The cutterh« spindle, of steel, large in 
liameter, is fitted into heavy self-lubricating 
earings. The cutterhead used is of special 
lesion, it requiring a head for each diameter 


f disc to be cut, and so fitted to the spindle 
‘an be quickly placed on or off. 

The table supporting the work, with the 
boring attachment fitted to it, is provided 
with a vertical movement by foot treadle to 
bring the work up to the cutterhead, the 
operator having both hands free to handle 
his work, enabling him to cut the discs from 
the plank to the best advantage, without the 
1 


loss of stock, and produce about 5,000 me 


dium-sized discs in ten hours, and other sizes 


in proportion. The shaping and boring of 
this work are both performed at the same 
ime. 

(his machine is so constructed that the 
liscs cannot foul and get fast in the cutter 


head. They are firmly held against the table 
by a plunger until the cutterhead is free from 
the work, when they are released. The cut- 
ing and boring are performed clean and 
smooth and very rapidly by unskilled labor. 

Further information can be obtained from 
the builders who manufacture all kinds of 
wood-working machinery. 

a eee 


THE KERSHAW WEB FEED AND GEARED 
TRAVELER. 


The American Drying Machinery Co., 
19th and Westmoreland streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have taken over the manufacture of the 
Kershaw feed. 

[he principle upon which this web feed 
works is as follows: The stock from the 
breaker card is doffed on a 4 1/2-inch apron 
and carried to the side draw rolls in a web 
form about six inches wide, then carried over- 
head and laid on the table with one layer lap- 
ping over another in a thoroughly loose con- 
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dition, and not rolled or twisted by a tube. 
The lumping-in over the leader-in is obviated 
on account of the very loose condition of the 
stock being fed to the card. 

It is claimed that the side ends can be run 


hn oh 
oe oe 


ttt oo 
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much lighter with web feeding than with the 
round sliver, from the fact that the imperfec- 
tions of the side machine are much less un 
even. Some mills run without making side 


ends, as a preference, although that is not 
recommended. 

It is further claimed that with this style of 
web feeding a much lower stock can be 


BA 
| 
| 


worked, and that the trouble and annoyance 
of the turn or knuckle on the sides of the ma 
chine is overcome. 

The geared traveler is simple and durable 
in construction, having the gears above the 
travis board and convenient to get at. The 
head is traversed by chain driver and the 
rolls driven by a stationary belt, assuring a 
compact, even feed across the entire ma- 
chine at all times. No gears are required 
for changing the speed of rolls. 

The traveler, as well as the web feed, is ap- 
plicable to other diagonal feeds. 


Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, Etc. 


ANILINE BLACK ON COTTON. 


The production of desirable shades of 
black upon cotton is a matter of great inter- 
est to the dyer, and as is well known there 
are a number of processes by the use of 
which blacks of almost tone or shade 
may be obtained, each, however, having cer- 
tain possibilities and limitations. 

The standard type of black at this time is 
without doubt that obtained from aniline oil 
or salt, being the so-called ‘oxidized black”; 
and which has many imitations to 
appear from time to time, but without any 
marked success, except perhaps the blacks 
belonging to the sulphur group. 

Many attempts have been made and are 


any 


caused 


still being made to obtain blacks that can be 
applied by the direct dyeing process, but 


except so far as shade is concerned it is 
feared that the properties of the blacks thus 
dyed will not bear comparison to those ob- 
tained from either aniline oil or the sulphur 
colors. In this connection it may be inter- 
esting to note a few of the particulars con- 
cerning aniline black. In the first place it 
may be noted that the composition cf the 
black itself is not definitely known. It is the 
fastest black known and when well dyed re- 
sists equally exposure, air, light, washing and 
soaping. The disadvantages—such as they 
are—are to be attributed to defects of the 
dyeing operation, and a tendency to a 
weakening of the cotton, and a greening of 
the shade, but notwithstanding this, it is per- 
haps the most widely used of all practical, 
technical blacks, and mainly on account of 
low cost. 

There are several processes for producing 
this black of which the following may be 
regarded as the most important. For 100 
lbs. cotton, use 11 lbs. aniline oil, 40 Ibs. 
muriatic acid, and 160 gals. water. The dye 
bath being filled with water, the oil and acid 
are added, after which 15 lbs. bichromate of 
soda is added, previously dissolved in water. 
Now add the cotton, work first in the cold, 
and gradually raise the temperature to the 
boil. 


Another method, which when properly 
worked yields a black that is ungreenable 
and will not rub or crock: 35 Ibs. aniline 
salt, 100 lbs. aniline oil, 20 gallons water, 10 
lbs. sal ammoniac, 10 lbs. bluestone, Io Ibs. 
chlorate of soda. The chlorate and sal am- 
moniac are dissolved in 6 1/2 gallons water, 
and the bluestone in 5 1/2 gallons water. 
The aniline salt is dissolved in the smallest 
possible quantity of hot water, to which is 
added sufficient aniline oil to neutralize any 
free acid. This solution is added to the dye 
bath with the chlorate of soda and sal am- 
moniac solution, and finally the bluestone, 
the whole being diluted to 140 deg. Tw., the 
bath being now ready for dyeing. From this 
bath the goods are taken and run through a 
solution containing 10 lbs. bichromate of pot- 
ash and 5 lbs. of soda for each 100 gallons of 
water at 160 deg. F., after which they are 
thoroughly washed and subjected to the 
action of dry steam at a pressure of about 15 
pounds. 

It is impossible to dye aniline black satis- 
factorily without a general knowledge of dye- 
ing on the one hand, and considerable experi- 
ence with aniline on the other. 

Aniline black dyeing as such, is a spe- 
cialty, and as a rule dyers who are experi- 
enced in the process rarely 
work. 


attempt other 
THE SULPHUR BLACKS, 

A close second to the aniline blacks are 

those belonging to the sulphur group 

ing the past few years this 


Dur 
particular group 
of dyes has made many advances, and their 


processes today for their applicaticn to tex- 
tiles are 


remarkable for their simplicity in 


i 
comparison to what they were a few 


Formerly the 


vears 


ago. 


confused 
by details of processes requiring great 


dyer was 
accu- 
racy between this and that ingredient, and 
always in fear that disastrous results would 
ensue, if the slightest scum or sediment was 
noticed, and_ the regarding 
the proper balance maintained between so 
dium sulphide and common salt were suffi- 


cient to cause him to be discouraged at the 


instructions 


outset of his trials 
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Happily today all this is over. Where for- 
merly the sulphur dyes were not easily dis- 
solved and special precaution had to be taken 
to ensure them remaining in solution, now 
it is simply a matter of dissolving at once the 
required amount of dyestuff, adding a few 
pounds of common salt and a few ounces of 
soda. The dyeing operation resolves itself 
into simply entering the wetted-out yarn or 
piece-goods, bringing to the boil, and occa- 
sionally turning until a satisfactory deep 
shade is obtained. 

When properly dyed, the sulphur blacks 
yield handsome and brilliant shades, and 
they resist almost every influence to which 
textiles are likely to be subjected. 

For hosiery, these blacks are particularly 
adapted, for nowhere in the dyeing process 
is anything used that is even slightly de 
structive to cotton. The resulting shades 
when properly finished are quite equal to ani 
line black. The only objection that can be 
raised against them is that, in time, they be- 
come slightly greyish, but by the time this 
grey tone is observed, the stockings are 
ready to be discarded. 

Chemically, the sulphur blacks resist 
almost everything that the aniline blacks do, 
with the exception of chlorine, but of course 
this would never be applied unless in the 
form of a very weak solution of bleaching 
powder, so that on this count the two groups 
of black are nearly equal. 

The cost of dyeing the sulphur blacks has 
not yet been reduced to such a point that 
they can compete pound for pound of dyed 
goods of equal shade with aniline, but when 
it is considered that there are no losses due 
to tendered goods, and that the cost of in- 
stallation for a given output is less for sul- 
phur colors than for aniline, the advantages 
of the former become at once apparent. 

THE DIAZOTIZED BLACKS. 

This group of colors reached periection 
before the sulphur colors were proven prac- 
tical. Their method of application is easy, 
requiring no difficult precautions, but for a 
given output they require a correspondingly 
larger plant than for the sulphur colors. 
The diazotized blacks are dyed only upon 
cotton in exactly the same manner as the 
well-known primuline. 





The selected black for the first kettle is 
dyed with about 7 pounds of dyestuff and 30 
to 40 pounds of salt for 100 pounds of 
cotton yarn, dyeing progressing for from 
3/4 to 1 hour at the boil, the goods lifted 
and rinsed and then passed through a second 
bath containing nitrite of soda and muriatic 
acid in the cold, afterwards rinse, and the 
color developed and fixed in a bath contain 
ing beta naphthol or metatoluylene diamine, 
or one of the other appropriate black devel 
opers. 

This method of dyeing blacks upon cotton 
requires two intermediate washings, while 
the nitrite bath must be renewed each time, 
consequently a rather large water supply 
demanded. 

The number of blacks om the market aid 
available for this process are many if we 
judge by the names given them, but as a 
matter of fact we incline to the belief that the 
majority of them are only mixtures of a few 
types that are really the foundation colors of 
the entire group of such blacks. 

The properties of this group of blacks are 
such that they can be made great use of for 
many classes of textile manufactures. By far 
the largest outlet being in the production of 
cotton and wool mixtures, where the cotton 
and the wool are dyed separately for the pur- 
pose of producing figured effects. 

These blacks stand washing and soaping 
very well, but appear to lose their brilliancy 
upon long exposure to light. 

DIRECT BLACKS. 

This group of blacks is so well known as 
to require but a brief mention. They meet 
many requirements and fill demands where 
preceding blacks possess no advantage. 

One important feature regarding these 
blacks is the possibility of fixing them upon 
cotton by means of an aftertreatment with 
formaldehyde, a process that is now quit 
common, the change effected being such that 
the resulting color is so fast to soap and 
water as not to stain adjacent white material 
when milled with it. 

As a rule, direct blacks are not fast to pro- 
longed washing or strong soaping, and 
under no circumstances can they be re- 
garded as competing in any way with the 
blacks that have been previorly described 
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BASIC BLACKS, 


\ttempts have been made from time to 
ne to produce a black that can be dyed 
pon a sumac and antimony bottom by suit- 
le mixtures of basic reds, blues and greens, 
- of red, blue and yellow, but in no instance 
ith success. Such a black, even if it is pro- 
uced will have no advantage comparable 
any of the well known types of blacks that 
nd favor at the present time. 
Silesia nell ere tics 


DISCOLORATIONS IN BLEACHED GOODS. 


These defects are of such frequency, and 
the causes that are responsible are so imper- 
ctly known that a correct solution of the 
ifficulty seems remote. [It is known, 
ywever, that bleached goods very frequently 
take on a brownish tint—and 
This 
Uteration has been credited to a number of 
nfluences, 


hange color, 


itherwise lose in value upon storage. 


the most important being iron 
which is almost always a normal constituent 
of a number of sources of water and which 
annot be removed unless a 
special process of purification is installed. 
Another source of trouble that 
regarded as a possible agent is magnesia in 
1e water, and which has been brought to 
recent attention by Mr. S. R. Trotman of 
England. Of course, magnesia alone will not 


successfully 


may be 


r 
th 


cause discoloration of the fabrics, but in com- 
bination with the rosin of the ordinary soaps 
ised in bleaching, magnesia-rosin soaps are 
found which are quite insoluble, and become 
ittached to the cloth and cannot be removed 
by any washing process, so that every pre- 
aution should be taken that only pure water, 
r at least water free from lime and magnesia 
is used. 

lhe purer the water used in bleaching, the 
leaner will be the finally finished fabrics, and 
to this end, where space permits, or the 
mount of bleaching done warrants, a water 
plant should be put in operation. Where this 
s not possible, recourse should be had to the 
ise of chemicals that will retard the forma- 
ion of these magnesia rosin salts. 

Borax has been found to be of great 
value; goods that have been bleached with 
the aid of this substance have retained their 
brilliancv for very long times, and when 
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known to have been bleached with water 
containing notable quantities of alkaline 
earth. Objections have been raised to the 
use of borax on account of its cost, but it is 
believed that an equivalent value of soap 
may be displaced and borax substituted, so 
that while less soap (and consequently less 
rosin) is used, the cost remains the same, 
the only advantage being the freedom from 
discoloration, but this is a 
advantage. 


very desirable 


The removal of the lime and magnesia 
from water is best done by means of slight 
additions of milk of lime and caustic soda. 
This addition is regulated by the amount of 
impurities contained, the only essentials be- 
ing that the impurities in the form of a fine 
precipitate have time to subside. This is 
by means of proper subsiding 
tanks specially designed and constructed for 
this purpose. The essential feature of this 
system of technical water purification is that 
it is continuous; the volume of outflow being 
regulated by the amount of impurities. 

The chemical reaction that takes place is 


best done 


such that the water is completely freed from 
all impurities, the only matters present being 
slight trace of soluble alkali. 

Another process that is considerably used 
is based upon the use of phosphate of soda, 
which acts at the alkaline earths 
(lime and magnesia) and iron, so that the 
water is specially valuable for bleaching pur- 
poses. 


Once On 


In case alum is the purifying agent, water 
of absolute obtained and 
from nearly all impurities that are likely to 
injure bleached goods 

The choice of a soap for bleaching pur- 


clearness is free 


poses is not so much a matter of importance 
as is usually supposed. Any good grade of 
tallow soap will meet all requirements, but it 
has been found that the presence of rosin has 

. 


1 
| 


a very marked action upon the natural ol 
and waxy matters always found on cotton, 
and which have never been successfully re- 
moved except with soap, or a soap 
containing a fair this sub- 
stance. It has been supposed that rosin is 
an adulterant of soap, but where it is used 
for this purpose, and its presence is thor- 
oughly understood by the purchaser, no ob- 


r¢ Sin 


percentage of 
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jections can be made. On the other hand, a 
pure rosin soap can be used in connection 
with a pure tallow soap, thus enabling the 
bleacher to regulate the action of the soap 
by varying the proportions to suit. 

Where pure water is at hand, free from 
lime or magnesia, and a pure soap even with 
rosin, no after effects need be feared. 

Of course, blemishes in bleached cotton 
goods may be due to a variety of other 
causes, the most prominent being mildew, 
and other influences directly traceable to the 
starch sizing and the antiseptics used in the 
finish. These should be selected in such a 
manner as to guard against impurities 
due to the process of manufacture of each 
substance used. 

Washing of bleached goods should be so 
thoroughly done with pure water that all 
soluble impurities in the cloth are removed, 
and only a clean fabric goes to the finisher. 
in this connection, it may be well to remark 
that the best results are always assured when 
washing is done with warm water, but as this 
entails a slightly increased cost it is seldom 
resorted to. 

Soft water is essential in all textile opera- 
tions, and the safest course to adopt in any 
mill is to make proper provision so that 
in every operation where water is used, no 
chance need be assumed as to the possibility 
of lime or magnesia salts being present, aside 
from the possible injury to the finished 
goods, there is a very large waste of soap 
which can otherwise be saved if pure water is 
used. If very limy water is used, the valve 
of the soap saved due to pure water will in 
many instances materially reduce the cost of 
bleaching. 

Frequently, discolorations may be traced 
to the excessive use of too strong bleaching 
lime solutions, which always contain traces 
of iron difficult of removal, and which under 
the circumstances lead to the production of 
oxycellulose, a change in the cotton very 
liable to turn brown or creamy in time. 

The composition of the finish used on the 
goods must also be kept in mind, when ultra- 
marine is used, and traces of acid exist, a 
slow decomposition sets in which in time 
destroys the small amount of ultramarine 
present, and consequent clouding of the pure 
white. 
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Summing up the causes, we find that 
water used should be free from any 
pended matter, clay or silt; free from 1i 
magnesia, and iron; that the soap used 
pure and easily dissolved. That the wash 
of the boiled out goods be so thorough t! 
no soap remains in the goods when they p: 
into the bleaching tanks. The washings 
every part of the process should be wit 
ample water, and at the right temperatur 
Finally, the finish should be of such composi 
tion that it will remain on the goods as put 
on, and not suffer any change, even und 
varying conditions. 

a 


WATERPROOFING OF WOOLEN CLOTH. 


It is doubtful if the ideal waterproofed 
woolen fabric has yet been perfected and put 
upon the market. Although there are a 
number of fabrics that cannot be wetted, yet 
they possess some qualities that are not to be 
desired. A waterproof fabric is one that has 
been so treated that water will not penetrate 
through it, but it is needless to observe that 
such a fabric would be unduly heavy. On 
the other hand a fabric that would be woven 
so close as to prevent rain from going 
through it, would also be, when waterproofed, 
unpleasant to wear on account of the absence 
of ventilation. 

Perfect waterproofing has for its object not 
the closing of the pores or meshes of the 
cloth, but rather the coating, or more co! 
rectly the impregnation of the threads and 
fibres with some substance that cannot mix 
with water or be dissolved by it. 

Many processes have been brought fo! 
ward during the past few years for wate! 
proofing woolens, but the following may | 
regarded as those most likely to yield the b 
results: 


PROCESS I. 


Take a large cask, and pour into it 50 g 
lons of water and then add 30 pounds of alun 
and after this is dissolved, add 30 pounds 
sugar of lead. Steam is then blown 
through the water until no lumps remait 
Shut off the steam, and let the white se 
ment subside, after which draw off the cle 
solution of acetate of alumina for use. 

The goods are soaked in this for about t 
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irs, When they are removed, rinsed well, 
lroextracted, and thoroughly dried. 


PROCESS II. 


ifty pounds of potash alum are dissolved 
500 gals. of water. Fifty pounds of glue 
e soaked in 10 gals. cold water. When the 
ue has soaked over night, heat to boiling, 
d when solution is complete, stir in 2 1/2 
unds tannic acid and 1 Ib. silicate of soda 
nd afterwards add it to the alum solution. 
Stir well until the mixture is complete, and 
low to cool to about 170 deg. F., and pass 
he goods through until they have become 
thoroughly saturated, after which they are 
vell squeezed and dried. 
This process is a good one, and while the 
formula is quite simple and easily com- 
uunded, yields results that are of good value 
PROCESS III. 


\ simple process for fabrics that are in- 
tended strictly for raincoats or umbrellas 
involves the use of volatile solvents such as 
common benzine. The details are as follows, 
but they must be modified according to the 
nature of the cloth to be treated, its weight 
nd its ultimate use: 

Take a pound of pure paraffin and melt it. 
\Vhen it is fluid, add to it 1/4 lb. of best scrap 
rubber—not vulcanized—and continue the 
heating until all is dissolved, then let it be- 
ome solid and cut it up into blocks for use. 

To waterproof, calculate the amount of 
benzine necessary thoroughly to wet the cloth 
to be treated, and to every gallon dissolve 1 

t 1/2 ounces of the rubber-paraffin mix- 
ture. After thoroughly wetting the cloth in 
this solution allow the benzine to evaporate, 
ind the cloth will remain thoroughly 
‘proofed.” An ironing over heated cans 
sreatly improves the work besides driving off 
ny remaining odors due to the benzine. 


——_—_—_———_ 


Coir fibre is obtained from the fibrous shell 
of the cocoanut and is said to be superior to 

other fibres for cable making on account 
of its lightness and great elasticity. 


The jute fibre was introduced into Scot- 
land in 1830 and since that time the develop- 
ment of jute weaving in that country has 
een rapid. 





157 
AFFINITY OF DYES FOR STARCH. 


Some experiments bearing on the affinity 
of dyes for starch and mineral bodies are 
published in the “Monatshefte fur Chemie.” 
Starch was shaken up with cold aqueous so- 
lutions of coal-tar colors, and repeatedly 
washed with water until no more dye could 
be rinsed out. Picric acid, Fuchsine S, and 
acid dyes in general only colored the starch 
feebly. Hessian yellow and Alkali Blue 
showed a greater affinity, while basic dyes, 
such as Fuchsine and Methylene Blue, dyed 
the starch with a strong tint fast to water. 
The affinity of the dyes for starch seems to 
be inversely proportional to the number of 
sulphoxyl groups they contain. One excep- 
tion, however, is Diamine Blue BB, which, 
unlike other benzidine-azo dyes, colors the 
starch strongly. The color is removed from 
the starch slowly by alcohol, quickly by ace- 
tone or dilute hydrochloric acid. 

If an aqueous solution of a basic dye is 
stirred up with a sufficient quantity of potato 
starch, the latter absorbs the whole of the col- 


oring matter, leaving the solution perfectly 
colorless, and behaves to them exactly like 


animal fibre or mercerized cotton. When an 
aqueous solution of a basic dye is treated as 
above described with finely powdered sul- 
phur, calcium sulphate, strontium sulphate, 
barium sulphate, calcium carbonate, barium 
carbonate, magnesium carbonate, manganese 
carbonate, lead carbonate, alumina, alumin- 
iam phosphate kaolin, talc, pumice, zinc 
oxide, or kieselguhr, the pumice and the talc 
become dyed fast to water. The results are 
exactly the same whether the dye solution ‘s 
hot or cold.—Dyer and Calico Printer. 


—— 


FAST CHROME VIOLET BW. 


In the May number of the Textile World 
Record and Dyers’ Supplement a sample of 
Fast Chrome Violet B W (C. Bischoff & Co.) 
shown. Through an inadvertence on 
the part of the dyer the dyeing directions 
were not followed, with the result that the 
shade We have redyed this 
sample and it will be shown in our July issue. 


was 


was wrong. 















































































































































































































































































































DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supple. 
ment, which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD 
RECORD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, 
dyed according to recipes ee The selection of samples 
is carefully made, and itis the aim to show shades which 
are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the require- 
ments of the market demand. The Dyers’ Supplementisa 
l6-page pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation 
Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year 


Recipe No. 81. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 


Acid Alizarine Black 4 S on 100 Ibs. worsted 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
6 lbs. Acid Alizarine Black 4 S 
(Walter F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., 
New York.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter yarn at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one 


hour. 

Acid Alizarine 
shade that 
without the 


Black 4 S gives a full, jet-black 
is especially fast to fulling and scouring 
necessity of after chroming 


Recipe No, 82. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Wool 


Fast Blue 


B L on too lbs. worsted yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Wool Fast Blue B L. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 40 Stone 
St.. New ork.) 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter at 140° F., bring slowly to the boil and 


dye at a boiling temperature for 4% hour, then add 
3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
and boil for another half hour. 
Wool Fast Blue B L possesses 


to light, 


excellent fastness 
and its fastness to washing, alkalies, acids, 
carbonization, stoving, steaming and ironing is 
very good. 

It leaves cotton 


pieces quite white. 


checking threads in woolen 


Recipe No. 83. 
Fawn Color en Cotton Yarn. 


Crumpsall Brown O on lbs. 


Prepare the dye bath with 


100 cotton yarn. 


% lb. Crumpsall Brown O. 


(Thos. Leyland & Co., 53 India St., Bos- 
ton.) 
5 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
and dye at a boil for one hour 
Crumpsall Brown O is one of the fastest direct 


cotton colors to light and washing and is valuable 
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in the production of tan, fawn and khaki sha 
It is a good color for slop padding and dischar 
well with tin crystals and zinc. 


Recipe No. 84. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 


Prepare the dye bath with 


6 lbs. Para Diamine Black 
(Cassella Color Co., 18 
York.) 


1 lb. Soda Ash. 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter the yarn at 180° F. 


one hour. 


to 


washing and 


withstands particularly 


B. 
2 


Para Diamine Black B on 100 lbs. cotton 


Front St., N 


and dye at a boil f 


Para Diamine Black B possesses good fastn 


well 


lustring and finishing processes applied to cott 
linings and polished yarns. 


Recipe No. 85. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 


pare the dye bath with 


2% lbs. Sulphon Red S R. 
(Walter F. Sykes & Co., 85 Water St., Ni 


York.) 


15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Sulphon Red S R on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. Pr 


Enter yarn at 180° F. and dye at a boil for 
hour. 


Sulphon Red S R is a new fast red, and is mu 








superior to the older Rocelline reds in brilliancy 
and solubility. 


for wool and piece goods and heavy felts 


yarn. 


Domingo Alizarine Blue G on 100 lbs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


Recipe No. 86. 
Slate on Worsted Yarn. 


1 lb. Domingo Alizarine Blue G. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 


York.) 


15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Enter at 160° F., dye at a boil one hour, 
then add to the dye bath 


2 Ibs. Potassium Bichromate 


88 


Park 


and after treat in this ™% hour at a boil. 


the dyeing of compound mode shades, slates 
It possesses 


drabs. 


Domingo 


Alizarine 


Blue G 


is 


remarkable 
common color-destroying agencies. 


well adapted 


fastness to 


Pi Ne 


a 


It stands light well, dyes evenly 
and penetrates well, making it especially desirabl 


worsted 


N 
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Recipe No. 87. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 


Oxydiaminogene F F on too lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
6 lbs. Oxydiaminogene F F. (First bath.) 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York.) 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 
30 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Dye at a boil for one hour, then diazotize for 20 
minutes in a cold bath containing 
24 lbs. Sodium Nitrite. 
714 lbs. Concentrated 


Commercial Hydro 
chloric Acid. 


Rinse and then develop in a cold bath containing 
1 lb. Phenylene Diamine 


dissolved with about 4% its weight of soda ash, 
working twenty minutes and then wash. 

Oxydiaminogene F F is excellently suited for 
the dyeing of loose cotton, yarn and piece goods, 
and also for mercerized materials, their property 
of withstanding pressing and finishing without 
altering their shade being of great value when 
applied to piece goods. 


Recipe No. 88. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Compound Shade on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Indocyanine B. 
1 lb. Chrome Fast Black F. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 215 Water St., New 
York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter at about 120° F., raise slowly to the boil 
and dye at boil for 3% of an hour, then add 
¥% lb. Sulphuric Acid, 
and boil 15 minutes longer. 
When the bath is exhausted add 


1 lb. Potassium Bichromate. 
¥%, lb. Sulphuric Acid, 


and continue dyeing one-half hour at the boil. 

This combination is particularly well suited to 
the dyeing of loose wool, and gives shades pos- 
sessing excellent fastness to the common color- 
destroying agents. 


Recipe No. 80. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 


Chrome Fast Black F on too lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepate the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Chrome Fast Black F. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 215 Water St., 
New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter at 120° F., raise slowly to the boil and 
boil 34 of an hour, then add 
¥% |b. Sulphuric Acid 
and boil fifteen minutes longer. 
When the bath is exhausted add 
1 lb. Potassium Bichromate, 
¥% lb. Sulphuric Acid, 
and continue dyeing one-half ‘hour at the boil. 
Chrome Fast Black F is particularly well suited 
to the dyeing of loose wool, and gives shades pos- 
sessing excellent fastness to the common color- 
destroying agents. 


Recipe No. go. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Criterion Blue G on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. Pre 
pare the dye bath with 


2 lbs. Criterion Blue G. 
(F. E. Atteaux & Co., 174 Purchase St., 
Boston.) 
4 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter the yarn at 120° F., bring slowly to the 
boil and dye at a boiling temperature for 3 f 
hour. 

Then add 


¥, Ot an 


1 lb. Sulphuric Acid, 

and boil 15 minutes longer. Then add 
1 lb. Potassium Bichromate 

and boil 30 minutes longer. 


Criterion Blue G possesses excellent fastness to 
the common color-destroying agents. 


Recipe No. ot. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Chromotrope D W on 1oo Ibs. worsted yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Chromotrope D W. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., New 
York.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid (5 lbs. with very hard 
water). 
Enter yarn at 100° F., bring slowly to the boil 
and dye at a boil for one to one and one-half 
hours. The dye bath is then cooled and 


3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate added. 


The dye bath is again brought to the boil and the 
shade develops in from one-half to one hour 
Chromotrope D W penetrates well and possesses 


ih bo SE Bee 





Ibs. Oxydiaminogene F F G 
(C: - 
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properties, and is therefore 
loose wool, yarn and piece 


The 


this dyestuff possess excel- 


and dyeing apparatus. 


common color-destroying 


ipe No. 92. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 


B X on 100 lbs. cott 


standing 


produce S i rigntet and 
of the 


sulphur greens. 


1 
} 


ood but its fastness to light 


n f the 
Liit 


R Extra 
156 William St 


ith the 


sodium 
dye bath containing 
few minutes to ensure 


Then add common salt 


No Q4 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 


F F G on 100 lbs 


bath with 


cotton yarn. 


(First bath.) 
New 


Color Ce 182 Front St., 
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Dye at a boil for one hour, then diazotize for 


I 
7, 


20 minutes in a cold bath containing 

2% lbs. Sodium Nitrate 

714 lbs. Concentrated 
chloric Acid. 


Commercial 


Hydro 


Rinse and ther develep in a cold bath contair 
ing 


1 lb. 


lissolved in 14 its 


Phenylene Diamine, 


weight of soda ash, working 20 


uinutes, then wash. 


Oxydiaminogene F F G is excellently suited for 


the dyeing of loose cotton yarn and piece goods 
and also for mercerized materials, their property 


of withstanding pressing and finishing without 


altering the shade being of great value when ap 


plied to piece goods 


Recipe No. 95. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Blue P 


Prepare the dye 


izo Sulphur (Cone.) on 


yarn. bath with 
lbs. Tetrazo Sulphur Blue P (Conc.) 
(American Dyewood Co., 156 William St., 
New York.) 
Ibs. Sodium Sulphide (Conc.) 
Ibs. Sal Soda. 
75 lbs. Common Salt 
Dissolve the 
sulphide 


with the sodium 
and then add to the dye bath containing 
the sal soda, and boil for 


color separately 
a few minutes to insuré 
complete solution. Then add the common salt and 
boil up again. 

Dye the yarn just below the boil for one hour 
keeping below the surface. 

Tetrazo Sulphur Blue P (Conc.) gives an excel 
lent shade of blue, and possesses excellent fastness 
to washing, fulling and cross-dyeing 


Recipe No. 96. 
Black on Cetton Yarn. 
Black B 
Prepare the dye bath with 


Katigen Brilliant Extra « 


ctton yarn. 


16 lbs 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfel 
St., New York.) 
Sodium Sulphide Crystals. (19) 
Soda Ash. (2) 
Common Salt. (5) 


Katigen Brilliant Black B Extra. (9.5 
ic 


Co., 40 Stor 


32 Ibs 
8 lbs. 
50 lbs. 


Numbers in parentheses refer to standing baths 
Enter at a boil and dye one hour in a gradually 


cooling bath. Rinse as quickly as possible, wring 


and dry 


Katigen 


Brilliant Black B Extra gives a bright 
| 


bluish black with a greenish blue tone over hand 


It possesses good fastness and is very valuable for 
combination with other Katigen blacks. 





Mill News. 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new 
ments, improvements, fires, facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Adva 
by the publishers of the Textile World Record, at $1 5-00 per year, 


COTTON. 


New Mills. 


*Connecticut, Norwich. Frank Ufford, reported 
under Greenville, is now operating a small plant on 
“Swiss” sponge cloths, toweling, bath towels, wash 
cloths, machinery wiping waste, etc. 


*Georgia, Acworth. It is expected that work 
will start about June on erection of the new build- 
ing for the Acworth Cotton Mfg. Co., recently re- 
ported incorporated with capital stock of $50,000. 
Orlando Awtrey is president of the company and J. 
J. Northcutt, treasurer. They propose making hos- 
lery yarns, average 16, and operating 5,000 spin- 
dles. 


*Georgia, Athens. We have been advised by 
R. L. Moss & Co. that they have under considera- 
tion the installation of a plant for manufacturing 
braided cord, especially sash cord, estimating on a 
production of 1,500 to 2,000 lbs. per day. No ma- 
chinery has yet been purchased nor organization 
completed. 


*Georgia, Villa Rica. At meeting held recently 
by the stockholders of the Villa Golden City Cot- 
ton Mills, the directors and officers were elected. 
J. W. Green was elected president of the company; 
J. E. Hixon, vice president and W. C. Pope, secre- 
tary. The new mill will be equipped with 5,000 
spindles and 160 looms. 


*Mississippi, Meridian. The Beatrice Cotton 
Mills are making preparations to start work on 
their new plant. They have not yet engaged an 
engineer, but are inviting proposals on the machin- 
ery. 

*North Carolina, Bessemer City. The Vermont 
Mills, recently reported incorporated, with capital 
stock of $50,000, will start operations about Sep- 
tember 1st, making drills, with equipment of 3,080 
ring spindles and 96 looms. D. A. Garrison is 
president of the company, S. J. Durham, treasurer, 
ind E. A. Tucker, superintendent 


*North Carolina, Concord. C. W. Johnson has 
been elected president of the Brown Manufacturing 
Co., recently reported organized; R. A. Brown, 
vice-president; and E. F. White, secretary and 
treasurer. 


*North Carolina, The German-Ameri- 
can Company, previously reported incorporated 
with capital stock of $500,000, will erect a plant for 
manufacturing coarse colored cotton cloth, possibly 
blue denims. About 12,000 spindles and 300 looms 
will be installed. 


Spray. 


Ontario, Stratford. The Stratford Elastic Web 
bing Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $10,000 to manufacture elastic webbing. shoe 
laces, etc. J. D. Monteith and F. B. Deacon are 
interested. 


mills, enlarge 
vance News, issued weekly 


*South Carolina, Pacolet. The Pacolet Manufac 
turing Company has let contract to G. H. Cutting 
& Co., Worcester, for erection of their new mill 

South Carolina, tacolet. It is reported that the 
Pacolet Manufacturing Co. is to build another mill, 
with equipment of 25,000 spindles and 750 looms. 
Steps will be taken at once to have plans and 
specifications prepared and construction work 
started. It is to be known as Mill No. © 


*South Carolina, Yorkville. It is expected to 
have the Neely Yarn Mill, which will be equipped 
with 3,500 spindles, in operation by September Ist 
Electricity will be the motive power. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


\labama, Eufaula. The Chewalla Cotton 
will instal additional machinery in the plant. 

Connecticut, Unionville. The cotton batting de- 
partment of J. Broadbent & Sons’ mills has been 
closed to make repairs and put in new floors. 

Connecticut, Willimantic. The Willimantic Cot- 
ton Mills Corporation is to change the mill from 
coarse cotton seedings and curtain cloths, to cot- 
ton pongees and other silk filled goods, on which 
they now have 24 looms running. New floors and 
windows and electric lights are to be placed in the 
old mill and a new weave shed, 150 by 150 feet, 
erected. The changes in the plant will be made 
gradually so that there will be no interference with 
daily operations. 

*Connecticut, Windsor Locks. 
gomery Co 
plant. 


Mills 


The J. R. Mont- 


has started operations in their new 


Georgia, Augusta. Alterations and additions are 
being made to the King Manufacturing Company’s 
mill. They have placed order for 1,000 Draper 
looms to replace Whitin & Lowell makes. They 
have installed four new slashers, four spoolers and 
a new bale opener 

Massachusetts, Fall River. A new mill is under 
construction on Stafford Road and Caroline Street 
for Hanscom Bros. The building, which will be 
100 by 56 feet, two stories, will be equipped with 
about 400 braiding machines and other machinery 
for making flat and round braids, handing, etc. It 
is thought that the new plant will be ready for oc- 
cupancy about the first of July. 

Massachusetts, Lawrence. Plans have been 
pared for extensive improvements to be made to 
the Arlington Mills \ power house, dye house, 
weave shed and other buildings will be erected 

New Hampshire, Nashua. An extension 115 by 
84 feet is to be built to the cloth room of the 
Nashua Manufacturing Company. 


*North Carolina. Bessemer City. We have been 
advised by J. A. Smith that it is probable that a 
new building will be crected this summer for fin- 

hing product of their mill. 
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*North Carolina, Charlotte. The Magnolia Mills 
have not yet fully decided about the addition pro- 
posed to the plant. 


*North Carolina, Cumberland. The Cumberland 
Cotton Mills are in the market for machinery e ,uip- 


ment their mill, which they are remodeling and 
enlarging, also mill supplies. They make cotton 
warps and put up yarns in skeins, tubes or cones 


8s to 16s single and 2-ply. J. Frederick Houston & 
Co., 704 Provident Building, Philadelphia, are the 
owners and buyers 


North Carolina, Dallas. \ bleachery is to be 


erected for the Morowebb Cotton Mills. The 
building ll be 50 by 100 feet, and equipped for 
2t oo lbs. daily. 

North Carolina, Fayetteville. The Tolar-Hart- 
Holt Mills Co. are about to install 1,100 additional 
spindles in the mill. 

North Carolina, Greensboro. In addition to 
he increase in machinery equipment, the Revolu- 
tion Cotton ll electrical equipment 


Mills will insta 
‘ 
t 


| a boiler to 


and have added he power plant. 


*North Carolina, Hickory. The E. L. Shuford 
Mfg. Co. will install new cards and speeders (How- 
ar. & Bullough), drawing frames (Whitin), 250 
looms (part Draper) and humidifiers (Am. Mois- 
tening Co.). 


North Carolina, King’s Mountain. The Lulu 
Mills have placed order for 3,000 additional spindles 
to be installed in the plant. This will give them a 
total of about 10,000 spindles 

North Carolina, Lowell. At a recent meeting of 
the directors of the Lowell Cotton Mills, an in- 
crease of spindles was decided upon. The order 
for the machinery has been placed with the How- 
ard & Bullough American Machine Co., Pawtuck- 
i 2.5 

North Carolina, Lumberton. The Lumberton 
Cotton Mills have placed contract for a new 6,000 
spindle mill. Work will soon start on erection of 
the new building. 


*North Carolina, Spray. The Rhode Island 
Company, now operating 5,200 ring spindles and 
50 looms, making cotton yarns, 20/1 warp and 
19/1 skein, also cotton blankets, advises us that 
they will erect a new weave shed and install add 
tional looms during the summer. 


*Pennsylvania, Chester. The Jordan Manufac- 
turing Company has awarded contract for erection 
of a large addition to the weave shed, in which 350 
new looms will be installed. 

Pennsylvania, Columbia Heights. An extension 
will be built to the Colonial Manufacturing Compa- 
ny’s plant, to be used as a printing department. 
They will also put in ten new looms. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Courtrai Man- 
ufacturing Co., 4155 Frankford Avenue, of which 
K. K. Skeen is the proprietor, which occupies two 
floors in the front building, one floor in the back 
building and annex in another part of the town, is 
very busy twisting and coning cotton, flax or linen 
yarns. Mr. Skeen is about to place an order for 
three new coning machines and one tubing ma- 
chine, which he will place in operation as soon as 
they are delivered. 
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*Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. The Wyoming 
Valley Lace Mills, which recently increased the 
capital stock from $250,000 to $500,000, are erecting 
new buildings and will equip with lace machinery 
(ordered from England) for doubling the present 
output. 


Rhode Island, Barrington. The Rhode Island 
Lace Works contemplate increasing the capacity oi 
the plant. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Plans have been 
prepared for the erection of a new building for the 
Royal Weaving Company. This building will be 
521 by 128 feet, two stories high. It is expected 
to have same ready for occupancy by October Ist. 


Rhode Island, Quidnick. The Quidnick Mfg. 
Co. is making extensive alterations to the plant 
and has placed their orders for additional machin- 
ery. They recently installed a large number of re- 
volving flat cards and are now putting in a large 
number of speeders and spinning frames, which 
contract has been placed with the Howard & Bul- 
lough American Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I 


South Carolina, Lando. Additional (Crompton 
& Knowles) looms are being installed in the Man- 
etta Mills. 


*South Carolina, Lexington. The additional ma 
chinery is being set up in the Lexington Manufac- 
turing Co.’s plant. This was reported in detail in 
issue of December 2d. 


*South Carolina, Rock Hill. The Arcade Cotton 
Mills have completed the addition to their plant 
and installation of 6,000 additional spindles. 


South Carolina, Rock Hill, The Highland Park 
Manufacturing Company has recently installed ad- 
ditional machinery in the dyeing department and 
started up 300 looms. Plant is being changed from 
steam power to electricity. 


*South Carolina, Union. The Aetna Cotton 
Mills will be greatly enlarged. An addition, 100 by 
200 feet, will be built and the machinery increased 
from 10,752 spindles and 350 looms, to 30,000 spin 
dles and 750 looms. All of the additional machin 
ery will not be installed at first, but gradually 
Print cloths will be made. 


Tennessee, Covington. Contract has. been 
awarded by the Tipton Cotton Mills for installation 
of additional machinery. 





Mills Starting Up. 

North Carolina, Wilmington. “Operations have 
been resumed in the Wilmington Cotton Mills, 
with R. L. Thomas, superintendent. 


*South Carolina, Lolo. The Valley Falls Mills, 
which have been closed for the past six months, 
have resumed operations, making 60/52-6.00 yd. 
sheeting operating 3,950 ring spindles and 100 
looms. W. P. Roof is president of the company, 
Allen Jones, treasurer, and R. W. Gossett, super- 
intendent. 


Tennessee, Nashville. The Tennessee Mfg. Co. 
will start operations as soon as a sufficient number 
of operatives can be secured. The plant has been 
closed for the past year. 
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WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 
*Massachusettts, Charlton City. Operations will 
resumed about August Ist, by the Aldrich Man- 
cturing Co., which is rebuilding plant recently 
troyed by fire. This company is capitalized 
Thomas Ashworth, president, and 
nes Ashworth, treasurer. Will make piece 
men’s goods, operating 2 sets cards and 36 
sold through L. Bach- 


$6,000, 


Product will be 

& Co., New York. 
Massachusetts, Uxbridge. The Stanley Woolen 
mpany has been incorporated with capital stocl 

$100,000, to operate the Calumet Mill. William 

Hayward is president of the company; Arthur 

Vheelock, treasurer and Stanley H. Wheelock, 

retary They will manufacture cotton and 

‘olen goods. 

Pennsylvania, Chester. The Marion Mills, the 
new mill recently started up by Murphy & Bro., of 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of cotton, woolen and 

orsted 16th and Fitzwater streets, is 
now in full operation, operating 6 sets 60-inch 
cards, 3200 spindles, 20 broad looms and 64 narrow 
looms on cottonades, cotton worsteds and fancy 
woolens. A. W. Etchells is the superintendent, the 
gcods being sold direct. This plant is located in 
one of the Esrey mills on Highland Avenue. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Franklinville 
Rug Mills is manufacturing Axminster rugs on 50 
looms at 4200 North sth Street, which they are 
selling through in all the large cities throughout 
the country. They are very busy. 


goods at 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Operations have 
been started by the Shetland Worsted Mills, mak- 
ing men’s wear and dress goods, worsted and cot- 
ton, Plant is equipped with 16 looms. Goods are 
sold through Duval, Cone & Terhune, New York. 
This is a partnership, F. N. Rigg, F. W. Simons 
and S. D. Worthington, partners. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Central Village. The Plainfield 
Woolen Co.’s mill at this place has been purchased 
by Joseph E. Fletcher, who proposes doubling the 
present equipment of 5 sets and operating same in 
connection with his other plants. 


Connecticut, Putnam. The Bay State Worsted 
Co., of Worcester, Mass., has leased the Putnam 
Woolen Company’s No. 2 mill, which has been 
closed of late.. They are operating same on fancy 
worsteds and ladies’ dress goods. 

*Maine, Camden. The new dye house, under 
construction for the Knox Woolen Company, will 
be used largely as a scouring plant. The building 
will be 84 by 42 feet. two stories. A new boiler 
house, one story, 42 by 18 feet, will also be built. 


Maine, Dexter. The Amos Abbott Co. has in- 
stalled 5 new Crompton & Knowles looms in the 
plant. 

Maine, Waterville. The Chase Manufacturing 
Co. is adding a story to its picker house and will 
equip with carding and spinning machinery, in- 
stalling one set cards and one mule. 


*Maine, Winthrop. The Winthrop Mills Co. 
will start work shortly on erection of part of the 
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new building, 


which will be 176 by 58 feet, three 
stories and 


basement, brick. They 
removed to new Office building. 


Oella A new warehouse, 
high, is to be built for W. J. Dickey & 
replacing the one destroyed by fire. Build 
ing will be partly heated by steam 


have recently 


Maryland, 
stories 


Sons, 


three 


Massachusetts, Boston. Contract has been let 
by the Roxbury Carpet Co. for erection of a f 
story brick building, 86 by 60 feet. It 


t 


our 
is expt 
» have same completed in 


Massachusetts, Conc: rd 

Mills are reported to instal 60 additional (Crom; 
ton & Knowles) looms in the plant and later 4 
more will be added 


August. 


Junction. The Conco 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Arlington Mill 
now have about 130 looms in operation in the 
Atherton plant and it is expected will 
running before July Ist 


North Andover 


installed fourteen new lo 


have 301 


Massachusetts. 
Mills have 


Massachusetts, Oxford. Work has been started 
on erection of a new dye house, 20 by 30 feet, for 
the Theyer Woolen Company. A floor will 
also be put in the weaving room. 


The Sutton 
ns in the mill 


new 


Massachusetts. Palmer. A new dye house is to 
be built for the Palmer Carpet Mill. 


Rochdale. Comins & Co. have 
incorporated with capital stock of $50,000 
Business will be continued under old firm name 


*Massachusetts, South Royalston. The Whitney 
Woolen Co. will not erect a new mill this year but 
will build an addition to the present plant. The 
oldest portion of the plant will be raised six feet 
to bring it on level with rest of plant, two new 
water wheels put in and some new carding machin- 
ery installed. 


Massachusetts, 
been 


wlichigan, Clinton. An addition is being built 
to the Clinton Woolen Mills. Two more mules 
(ordered) will be installed. 


New Hampshire, North Salem. The Atlas Wor- 
sted Company contemplates manufacturing a heavy 
grade of cloth for hunting coats, and if so, will ne- 
cessitate the replacing of their present looms with 
heavier ones. 

New Jersey, Camden. The Camden Wool Stock 
Company reports that they are about to increase 
the mechanical capacity of their plant by adding 
three new pickers and four double sets of cards. 
Thomas Lee is the president and buyer. They are 
verv busy. 

New York, Amsterdam. It is reported that Mc- 
Cleary, Wallin & Crouse are contemplating the 
erection of a new dye house. This concern manu- 
factures Smyrna rugs, mats and carpets, operating 
300 looms. 


New York, Amsterdam. Twenty-five new looms 
are being installed in Shuttleworth Bros. & Co.’s 
carpet mill. 

New York, Candor. The Candor Blanket Com 
pany has closed the mill to instal a new engine. 


*Oregon, Albany. The Bannockburn Manufac 
turing Company has decided to rebuild the plant 
destroyed by fire. 
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The Chester Worsted Co. 
operating 2,550 spindles on worsted 
1 15 to 40, 1/4 to 1/2 blood (Bradford system). 
This company has in contemplation the erection of 
1 new two-story addition, 65 by 50 feet, in which 
they will install new spinning machinery. The 
company has a capital of $200,000, the officers 
being Joseph Messick, president; W. Seymour 
Runk, treasurer, and John W. Turner. The pro- 


P 





nia, Chester. 
“ 
ry busy 


yarns, 


1 
nnsylva 


uction is sold direct. 
Penn nia, Philadelphia. Messrs. Jackson & 
ympson, wool scourers, carders and combers 
mmission) who have been operating 4 combs 
+ worsted cards in the Whittington Mill, High 
Street and Leverington Avenue, Manayunk, have 
dissolved partnership, Mr. Jackson retiring from 
the firm. Mr. Thompson has formed a new part- 


nership under the name of McCoy & Thompson. 
The new firm has purchased a site in Crum Lyne, 
Delaware County, Pa., on which they will erect a 
new mill and to which they will remove as soon as 
the building is completed. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Porter & Son, manufacturers of 


Tancy 


Messrs. Charles 

men’s wear and 

worsteds on 350 looms, are about to have 

erected a new dye house and power house for their 

mill at Howard and Norris Streets. The contract 

has been awarded and the work will be commenced 
once 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Sub-estimates are 
being taken by M. Ward Easby, builder, for a new 
carpet mill to be erected for Joseph Lomax now at 
2333 Mascher Streets, manufacturer of ingrains on 
30 looms. The new mill will be located at Jasper 
and Orleans Streets. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. Brumbach Bros., propri- 
etors of the Exeter Woolen Mills, are building an 
additional story to the mill. 


Rhode Island, Bridgeton. Four additional looms 
have been installed in Wm. H. Prendergast’s mill. 


Rhode Island, Olneyville. It is reported that the 


American Woolen Company is to erect a new 
building, 44 by 82 feet, two stories, near the 
Riverside Mills 


Tennessee, Jefferson. The Jefferson 
en Mills are building an addition | 
r <1 1 t n 


f the plar 


City Wool- 
r purpose of in- 


+ 


L. 


West Virginia. Terra \lta The Terra Alta 
Woolen Mills wll shortly start wor aking fir 
dress goods flannels and expect to i:crea_e thei 
capacity shortly. 

Wisconsin, Monticello. The Monticello Woolen 


s are to erect a new picker house. 


Mills Starting Up. 
*Massachusetts, Clinton Operations will be 

started about the middle of June by the Earnsdale 

Worsted Mills, W. V. Brodmerkle, proprietor 


Mills Shutting Down 


Kansas, Topeka. The Topeka Woolen Mill will 
probably stand idle as the parties having purchased 
sam ive decided not to operate it. 


litting Mill News, see Knitting Department. 
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SILK. 


New Mills. 


*Connecticut, Meriden. The new braid fact 
started here recently is controlled by L. Adlm 
Silk and soutache braids are made and sold dire 


*Connecticut, Norwich. Operations have be« 
started on a small scale by the Norwich Silk Com 
pany, of which Geo. A. Smith is manager. 


*Georgia, Augusta. The Singleton Silk Manu 
facturing Company thas been formed by Georg 
Singleton and Russell Murray of New York, t 
operate the Isaetta Mills, recently purchase: 
Plant will be equipped for spinning silk yarns and 
thread from Chinese raw material. It is expect 
later to install weaving machinery. 


Massachusetts, Hopkinton. R. & H. Simons, of 
Union Hill, N. J., have purchased the factory va 
vated by the Fryeburg Arms Co. and will equip 
same for manufacturing silks. The new plant will 
be operated under name of the Herminia Silk Co 
and will be equipped with about 250 looms. 


New Jersey, Jersey City. Louis B. Dailey and 
Thomas F, Barrett are interested in the Corty Ve! 
vet Manufacturing Company, recently incorporated 
to manufacture velvets, silks, plushes, etc., with cap 
ital stock of $50,000. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Howard & Burke hav 
secured quarters in the Hamilton Mill, and will 
operate a throwing plant. The company is capi- 
talized at $25,000. 

Vermont, Derby. The Telford & Chapman Man 
ufacturing Company is to erect a shoddy mill this 
spring and will operate the same in connection 
with their present plant. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Connecticut, Jewett City. An additional story 
will be built to the main building of the Aspinook 
Company’s bleach and dye house. 


Connecticut, South Coventry. A new boiler 
being installed in H. K. Washburn’s mill A new 
boiler house and chimney are being built. 


Massachusetts, Easthampton. The Hampton 
Company will erect a new mill, 50 by 125 feet, four 
stories, and will also build a third story to pl 
now occupied. 

*New York, Whitehall. Contract has been:let for 
the addition to be built to the Champlain Silk 
Mills. 

*New York, Whitehall. The Champlain Sil 
Mills will start operations about September Ist 
their new addition, under construction. They wil 
install 6,000 new silk spindles for making spun sill 
yarns (schappe) all sizes. 

Massachusetts, Becket. The Becket 
pany has started work on erection of 
aud dye house. 


nt 


Silk C 
new bot 
Pennsylvania, Allentown. An addition. 50 by 
180 feet, is to be built to the Weilbacher Silk M 


*Pennsylvania, Aston Mills. The Victoria Plush 
Company has started up the West Branch Mills of 
the Rhodes Bros. property. About 100 people wi 


be employed when running in full. 
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Pennsylvania, Reynoldsville. The Enterprise 

lk Company is increasing the plant; about 4o 
oms have been put in and 100 more will be in- 
1 

talled. 


*Pennsylvania, Scranton. Another large addition 
contemplated by the Paul Clemens Silk Com- 
ny. 

— 5 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
New Mills. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia A plant for the 
beaming of all kinds of cotton and mercerized 
warps has been started up at 2731 North Sixth 
Street, by William Orth. The plant is run by 
steam and is doing a good business. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The old Pilling 
Street Bleachery on Factory Street, above Adams 
Avenue, Frankford, recently leased by Davie & 
Flynn, will be started up again in a few days. Mr. 
Flynn has now associated with him a Mr. Kelly, 
Mr. Davie having retired from the business, and 

ll run the bleachery under the name of the Peer- 
ess Bleach Works, Flynn & Kelly, proprietors. 
[They have just installed a new water system erect- 
ng a tank with a capacity of 15,000 gallons, put in 

new engine, two new washers and other machin- 
ery making the plant up to date in every way. 
This concern bleaches cotton, woolen and linen 
fabrics making a specialty of hosiery and knit 
goods with a capacity of 3000 Ibs. per day. P. F. 
Flynn is the superintendent and buyer 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Kentucky, Paducah. It is reported that the 
Paducah Textile Company proposes enlarging its 
plant and increasing business. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Dewey-White 
Bleaching Co., until recently known as the Dia- 
nond Bleachery, owned by John R. Mawson, is no 
longer in business. The plant has been dismantled 
ind the machinery sold to other parties 

— a —__—__—— 
FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 

New Jersey, Passaic. The Alexander Silk Mills 
are reported in financial difficulties, and have been 
placed in the hands of a receiver; viz., Julius 
Brandes. The liabilities are placed at $100,000, 
with assets of $70,000. It is expected that a com- 
promise will be speedily effected. 


New Jersey, Paterson. A petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Mr. Harrow, of Harrow, Ryder 
& Co., manufacturers of ribbons, owing to disap- 
pearance of Mr. Ryder. The liabilities of the con- 
cern are estimated at about $60,000, with $20,000 
assets. 

oo 


FIRES. 


California, San Quentin. The jute plant at the 
San Quentin prison was damaged by fire recently. 
Loss is placed at about $500. 


Georgia, Atlanta. The Atlantic Iron & Wool 
Extract Co.’s mill was damaged by fire recently. 


Also the Southern Blanket Co. The 


} 
at $7,500. 


loss 1S pla ( 
_Maine, Skowhegan. The American Woole: 
Company's mill was damaged by fire, which started 
in the picker room. The loss is estimated at $3,000. 


Massachusetts, Boston. The building occupiec 
by the Kingston Knitting Company was damaged 
by tire, causing loss of about $2,500 on building and 
stock. 

Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The building occupied 
by the Musgrove Knitting Co. and the Davis & 
Mahoney Yarn Mill has been damaged by fire. The 
latter firm sustains a loss or about $100,000, while 
the Musgrove Knitting Co.’s damage is estimated 
at $1,000, principally owing to water. The losses 
are fully covered by insurance 

Massachusetts, Taunton. The Canoe River Mills 
have been damaged to the extent of about $30,000 
by fire, on Sunday, May 8. Covered by insurance. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A fire which had its 
origin in the picker house of A. Platt & Sons’ Wor- 
sted Yarn Mills on Main St., Manayunk, damaged 
the plant to the extent of $5,000, which will be 
repaired at once. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia \ fire on Tuesday 
morning, the 2d inst., which originated in the dry- 
ing room of the dye works of J. W. Masland & 
Co., dyers of carpet and upholstery yarns, burned 
out the entire second floor and roof of the building, 


ch wi 


causing damage to the extent of $2,500, which \ 


be repaired at once 


— SS 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Alabama, Marion. T. D. Kemp and W 
Haynie are interested in organizing a comp 


5 = i 
establish a cotton factory here 

*Arkansas, Pine Bluff. It 
Board of Trade is correspondin 
tive to establishing a cotton mill 

California, Napa. The Califo 
are reported in financial difficulti 
has been closed down. 

Connecticut, Derby 
Alling has discontinued the underwear depart 
The entire facilities of the plant will be de 
manufacture of hosiery. 

*Connecticut, Montville. The } 

Mills have been incorporated to conti1 
of the Cochegan Woolen Mill. \ 
president of the company; Wm. D. 
president; Wm. H. Gilbert, secretary, 
Hartford, treasurer. 

Connecticut, Moosup. It is reported that pre 
liminary work has been started on toward erection 
of a new weave shed for the Aldrich Mfg. Co. It 
is stated that new mill will have accommodations 
for 400 to 500 looms. 

*Georgia, Augusta. It is reported that the War 
wick Cotton Mills have been purchased by G. H 
Nixon, with view to equipping same with modern 
machinery and putting in operation 

*Georgia, Maysville. We have been advised by 
Wm. C. Burns (Tech. School, Atlanta), that noth- 
ing definite has yet been decided upon regarding 
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Pennsylvania, Chester. The Chester Worsted Co. 
very busy operating 2,550 spindles on worsted 
1 I5 to 40, 1/4 to 1/2 blood (Bradford system). 
This company has in contemplation the erection of 





yarns, 





















































new two-story addition, 65 by 50 feet, in which 
they w install new spinning machinery. The 
any has a capital of $200,000, the officers 
oseph Messick, president; W. Seymour 
asurer, and John W. Turner. The pro- 

is sold direct. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Jackson & 
[hompson, wool scourers, carders and combers 








commission) who have been operating 4 combs 


1 worsted cards in the Whittington Mill, High 


























Street and Leverington Avenue, Manayunk, have 
lissolved partnership, Mr. Jackson retiring from 
the firm. Mr. Thompson has formed a new part- 








nership under the name of McCoy & Thompson. 
The new firm has purchased a site in Crum Lyne, 
Delaware County, Pa., on which they will erect a 
new mill and to which they will remove as soon as 
the building is completed. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Charles 
Porter & Son, manufacturers of men’s wear and 
fancy worsteds on 350 looms, are about to have 
erected a new dye house and power house for their 
mill at Howard and Norris Streets. The contract 
has been awarded and the work will be commenced 

once 








































































































Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Sub-estimates are 
being taken by M. Ward Easby, builder, for a new 
carpet mill to be erected for Joseph Lomax now at 
2333 Mascher Streets, manufacturer of ingrains on 
30 looms. The new mill will be located at Jasper 
and Orleans Streets. 



































Pennsylvania, Reading. Brumbach Bros., propri- 
etors of the Exeter Woolen Mills, are building an 
additional story to the mill. 














Rhode Island, Bridgeton. Four additional looms 
have been installed in Wm. H. Prendergast’s mill. 

Rhode Island, Olneyville. It is reported that the 
American Woolen Company is to erect a new 
building, 44 by 82 feet, two stories, near the 
Riverside Mills. 

Tennessee, Jefferson. 
en Mills are building an 
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West Virginia, Terra Alta. The 
Woolen Mills will shortly start 
iress goods flannels and expect to 


apacity shortly. 


sin, Monticello. The Monticello Woolen 
t 1 new picker house. 
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Mills Starting Up. 








*Massachusetts, Clinton Operations will be 
started about the middle of June by the Earnsdale 
Worsted Mills, W. V. Brodmerkle, proprietor. 


Mills Shutting Down 





















































Kansas, Topeka. The Topeka Woolen Mill will 
probably stand idle as the parties having purchased 
same have decided not to operate it. 








see Knitting Department. 
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SILK. 


New Mills. 


*Connecticut, Meriden. The new braid facto: 
started here recently is controlled by L. Adlm 
Silk and soutache braids are made and sold dir: 


*Connecticut, Norwich. Operations have bes 
started on a small scale by the Norwich Silk Con 
pany, of which Geo. A. Smith is manager. 


*Georgia, Augusta. The Singleton Silk Manu 
facturing Company has been formed by Georg 
Singleton and Russell Murray of New York, t 
operate the Isaetta Mills, recently purchased 
Plant will be equipped for spinning silk yarns ar 
thread from Chinese raw material. It is expecte 
later to install weaving machinery. 


Massachusetts, Hopkinton. R. & H. Simons, of 
Union Hill, N. J., have purchased the factory va 
vated by the Fryeburg Arms Co. and will equip 
same for manufacturing silks. The new plant will 
be operated under name of the Herminia Silk Co 
and will be equipped with about 250 looms. 


New Jersey, Jersey City. Louis B. Dailey and 
Thomas F. Barrett are interested in the Corty Ve! 
vet Manufacturing Company, recently incorporated 
to manufacture velvets, silks, plushes, etc., with cap 
ital stock of $50,000. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Howard & Burke hav: 
secured quarters in the Hamilton Mill, and will 
operate a throwing plant. The company is capi 
talized at $25,000. 

Vermont, Derby. The Telford & Chapman Man 
ufacturing Company is to erect a shoddy mill this 
spring and will operate the same in connection 
with their present plant. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Connecticut, Jewett City. An additional story 
will be built to the main building of the Aspinook 
Company’s bleach and dye house. 


Connecticut, South Coventry. A new boiler 
being installed in H. K. Washburn’s mill. A new 
boiler house and chimney are being built. 


Massachusetts, Easthampton. The Hampton 
Company will erect a new mill, 50 by 125 feet, four 
stories, and will also build a third story to plant 
now occupied. 


*New York, Whitehall. Contract has been:let for 


the addition to be built to the Champlain Silk 
Mills. 
*New York, Whitehall. The Champlain Sil 


Mills will start operations about September Ist 
their new addition, under construction. They wil 
install 6,000 new silk spindles for making spun sill 
yarns (schappe) all sizes. 


Massachusetts, Becket. The Becket Silk C 
pany has started work on erection of new bot 
aud dye house. 
hy 


SO DY 


Pennsylvania, Allentown. An addition. ” 
180 feet, is to be built to the Weilbacher Silk Mi 


*Pennsylvania, Aston Mills. The Victoria Plush 
Company has started up the West Branch Mills 01 
the Rhodes Bros. property. About 100 people wi 
be employed when running in full. 
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Pennsylvania, Reynoldsville. The Enterprise 
Silk Company is increasing the plant; about 40 
looms have been put in and 100 more will be in 
#11 
stalled. 


*Pennsylvania, Scranton. Another large addition 
contemplated by the Paul Clemens Silk Com- 
pany 
Se I ee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


New Mills. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A plant for the 
beaming of all kinds of cotton and mercerized 
warps has been started up at 2731 North Sixth 
Street, by William Orth. The plant is run by 
steam and is doing a good business. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The old Pilling 
Street Bleachery on Factory Street, above Adams 
Avenue, Frankford, recently leased by Davie & 
Flynn, will be started up again in a few days. Mr. 
Flynn has now associated with him a Mr. Kelly, 
Mr. Davie having retired from the business, and 
will run the bleachery under the name of the Peer- 
less Bleach Works, Flynn & Kelly, proprietors. 
They have just installed a new water system erect- 
ing a tank with a capacity of 15,000 gallons, put in 

new engine, two new washers and other machin- 
ery making the plant up to date in every way. 
This concern bleaches cotton, woolen and linen 
fabrics making a specialty of hosiery and knit 
goods with a capacity of 3000 Ibs. per day. P. F. 
Flynn is the superintendent and buyer. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Kentucky, Paducah. It is reported that the 
Paducah Textile Company proposes enlarging its 
plant and increasing business 


Mills Shutting Down. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Dewey-White 
iching Co., until recently known as the Dia- 
mond Bleachery, owned by John R. Mawson, is no 
longer in business. The plant has been dismantled 
ind the machinery sold to other parties 

- ——@- — — —EE 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


D1 
Dif 


New Jersey, Passaic. The Alexander Silk Mills 
are reported in financial difficulties, and have been 
placed in the hands of a receiver; viz., Julius 
Brandes. The liabilities are placed at $100,000, 
with assets of $70,000. It is expected that a com- 
promise will be speedily effected. 


New Jersey, Paterson. A petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Mr. Harrow, of Harrow, Ryder 
& Co., manufacturers of ribbons, owing to disap- 
pearance of Mr. Ryder. The liabilities of the con- 
cern are estimated at about $60,000, with $20,000 
assets. 

ee 


FIRES. 


California, San Quentin. The jute plant at the 
San Quentin prison was damaged by fire recently. 
Loss is placed at about $500. 


Georgia, Atlanta. The Atlantic Iron & Wool 
Extract Co.’s mill was damaged by fire recently. 


Also the Southern Blanket Co. The loss 
at $7,500. 


Aha; ~L - r 
Maine, Skowhegan. The American Woole: 
Company's mill was damaged by fire, which started 


I 


in the picker room. The loss is estimated at $3,000. 


Massachusetts, Boston. The building occupied 
by the Kingston Knitting Company was damaged 
ing | 1 


by nre, cau 


Ig iOSs Ol ab ut $2,500 on buil 1g and 


stock. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The building occupied 


S i€ 


by the Musgrove Knitting Co. and the Davis & 


Mahoney Yarn Mill has been damaged by fire. Th: 
latter firm sustains a loss or about $100,000, while 
the Musgrove Knitting Co.’s damage is estimated 
at $1,000, principally owing to water. The losses 
are fully covered by insurance 


Massachusetts, Taunton. The Canoe River Mills 
have been damaged to the extent of about $30,000 
by fire, on Sunday, May 8. Covered by insurance. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A fire which had its 
origin in the picker house of A. Platt & Sons’ Wor- 
sted Yarn Mills on Main St., Manayunk, damaged 
the plant to the extent of $5,000, which will be 
repaired at once. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphi: \ fire on Tuesday 
morning, the 2d inst., which originated in the dry- 
ing room of the dye works of J. W. Masland & 
Co., dyers of carpet and upholstery yarns, burned 
out the entire second floor and roof of the building, 
causing damage to the extent of $2,500, which will 
be repaired at once 


- a 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


+ 


Alabama, Marion. T. D. Kemp and W. A 
Haynie are interested in organizing a company 


| 
establish a cotton factory here 

*Arkansas, Pine Bluff. It 
Board of Trade is correspondi1 
tive to establishing a cotton 1 

California, Napa. Thi 
are reported in financial diffi 
has been closed down. 

Connecticut, Derby 
Alling has discontinued 
The entire facilities of 
manufacture of hosiery. 

*Connecticut, Montville. The 
Mills have been incorporated to continue th: 
of the Cochegan Woolen Mill. A.-H. Arn 
president of the company; Wm. D. Hawkins. vice 
president; Wm. H. Gilbert, secretary, and H. G 
Hartford, treasurer. 

Connecticut, Moosup. It is reported that pre 
liminary work has been started on toward erection 
of a new weave shed for the Aldrich Mfg. Co. It 
is stated that new mill will have accommodations 
for 400 to 500 looms. 

*Georgia, Augusta. It is reported that the War 
wick Cotton Mills have been purchased by G. H 
Nixon, with view to equipping same with modern 
machinery and putting in operation 

*Georgia, Maysville. We have been advised by 
Wm. C. Burns (Tech. School, Atlanta), that noth 
ing definite has yet been decided upon regarding 


enti deliak: epavtey™ 
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mill here. A committee has been 
to secure charter, and over one-half the 
tal ck, $100,000, has been subscribed. A 
plant of about 5,000 spindles is proposed and looms 
l added for weaving. 
South Bend. At meeting held recently 
e South Bend Woolen Company, 
vas elected president the com- 
B. Van Pelt, vice president and W. 
secretary and treasurer. 
Des Moines. The Bloomfield Mitten & 
ry, recently reported incorporated with 
310,000, is for making cotton flannel 
[They operate one cutting ma 
ng machines, usi 
irrington is president of the company, 
nnell, treasurer and Edward Cox, super 
sold direct 


gasol ne 


ng 
intendent. Goods are 


Mills 


from 


The Stirling Woolen 
capital 


lowa, armington 
ompany\ as increased the 


{ stock 


n 
$50,000 to $100,000. 


New Orleans. It is reported that 
under way with R. McWilliams 
a plant is to be erected for manu 


Louisiana, 

gotiations re 

ite on which 
facturing cordage, twine, etc. 

*Maine, North Dexter. The woolen mill prop 
erty will be offered for sale July 6th. This plant is 
equipped with four sets cards, dye house, picker 
house, etc., and has been operated until recently 
by the Dews Woolen Co. 


Maryland, Baltimor: The committee on read- 
justment of the securities of the Mount Vernon- 
Woodberry Cotton Duck Company and the United 
States Cotton Duck Corporation, has decided upon 

lan whereby the two companies will be merged 

a new concern, to be known as the Consoli- 

dated Cotton Duck Company, with capital stock of 

$13,000,000; $6,000,000 will be preferred and $7, 
000,000 common. 

Maryland, Baltimore. The Baltimore Woolen 
Mills Company has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $250,000, to take over plant which has been 
id to dissensions in the 


Vickers and 


I some time 
nanagement A. 
Raymond M. Glacken are interested 


Massachusetts, Atlantic Bosse 
stuffs and chem nlat 
house and ad 

Massachusetts, 
ton Yarn Company has 
Chicago, which will be under charge of Peter H. 


‘ ' ’ st ts. 2 
Corr, who will also retain charge of t Philadel- 
phia office. 


Massachu The Linen Fabric 
‘0 any has been incorporated with capital stock 
f Sa Anthony is president of the new 
company and M. G. Larrabee, treasurer 

Massachusetts, Lawrence. At speci 
the stockholders of the | 
thorized to 


George 


“1 ar 

als, ale 

ling a new 60 hors 
Boston. The New Eng 


opened 1 1 Ww omc in 


boiler. 


land Cot 


al meeting of 
Arlington Mills, it was au 
increase the capital stock $2,000,000, 
making it Of this $1,000,000 is to be 
given as a stock dividend from earnings, and $r1,- 
000,000 to be offered to stockholders at par, one 
new for three shares held. 

Massachusett North Attleboro The Royal 
Textile Company has been incorporated with capi- 


$5,000,000. 
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tal stock of $15,000 
dent of the 
urer. 


Daniel G. Sunderland is pri 
company, and Arthur T. Parker, t: 

*Massachusetts, Taunton. 
the Watuppa Mills will be sold at auction 
roth The machinery shipped to Mamm 
Springs, Ark., has been sold. 


The entire plant 
J 


Massachusetts, Uxbridge. A company is be 
iormed to operate the Calumet Mill, recently 
ported purchased by Arthur Wheelock, and whi 
is equipped with 8 sets cards and 36 looms. A. & 
Wheelock, L. H. Taft and H. T. Hayward will 
interested. 

Massachusetts, Uxbridge. The business of C 
Root & Co. is to be incorporated, probably unde: 
the name of C. A. Root & Co., Inc., to be capita 
ized at $100,000. Mr. Root will hold controlli: 
interest. Among others interested are Mr. Bac 
man of New York, selling agent, and a number 
local capitalists, who have been favorably impress 
with the success of this firm the past six year 
Starting with about 10 looms, the company is now 
operating 72. The Waucantuck Mills property, in 
which they are now located, will be bought, and a 
number of changes will be made, and the plant 
somewhat enlarged. The question of installing a 
dye house will have consideration, and later 
some looms may be added. 


Massachusetts, Watertown. The Watertow 

Worsted Company has been incorporated with 
capital stock of $50,000. John R. Wilson (Prov 

dence) is president of the new concern and G 

Crossland (Watertown), treasurer. 


Mississippi, Magnolia. The Mississippi Textile 
Company’s plant has been sold to F. C. Karnrumpf 
and associates, who will put the mill in operatio 


*Missouri, Kansas City. An application has been 
made for a receiver for the Herschverger-McAfee 
Woolen Mills Company, and a movement is under 
way for reorganization, so that the plan of $200,000 
woolen mill can be carried out. 


Cott 


stock 


Mississippi, Shuqulak The Noxubee 
Mills have been organized with capital 
$50,000, privilege of increasing to $100,000. W 


Hubbard, A. M. Tynes and R. L. Anderson 
interested. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. The Martin Dyeing & 
Finishing Company has been incorporated wit! 
capital stock of $150,000 by W. L. Martin (Phil 
delphia), James G. Shaw (New Castle, Del.), 
George Hampton (Bridgeton). 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. The Bridgeton Woo 
Co.’s plant, which was burned out several years a 
and which was never started up again, has be 
sold, it is reported, by the treasurer, James G 
Shaw, to a syndicate from Delaware, who will us 
it for a site for large textile mill which they wil 
erect and put in operation. The old mill w 
operated on worsteds, cheviots, kerseys, etc., witl 
5 sets cards and 38 broad looms. 


New Jersey, Newark. Harry H. Picking, Fred 
Lee Palmer and Charles O. Gezer are interested | 
the Nitram Company, recently reported incorpo 
rated with capital stock of $75,000, to manufactu: 
net goods 
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New Jersey, Paterson. Morris Bernstein and 
Meyer Wolf are interested in the American Silk 
Manufacturing Co., recently incorporated with 

ipital stock of $10,000. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The American Silk 
Thread Finishing Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $25,000, by Xavier Bossart 
(Paterson) and Joseph B. Whitney and John W. 
Stewart (Brooklyn). : i 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Fashion Silk Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$25,000 
The Sutton & Potts Silk 
as considering erection of a mill in 
i ; bility to secure neces- 
ary help in present location. 


New Jersey, Paterson 
reported 


other locality Owing to ina 


New Jersey, Vineland. It is reported that a hos- 
ery plant is to be established in the old Northrop 
shoe factory. 


*New Jersey, West New York. The Sutro Bros. 
Braid Co. advises us that although they have prop- 
erty at this place, they do not contemplate erecting 
additional buildings at present. 


New Jersey, Williamstown. It is reported that 
an effort is being made to establish a rug mill at 
this place. 

New York, Buffalo. It is reported that a silk 
mill is to be established here by the Manhattan 
Silk Co. About 200 people will be employed. 


New York, Clayville. It is reported that the 
Standard Silk Co., of Chadwick’s, has purchased the 
Empire Woolen Mills property and that it will be 
equipped for manufacturing silks. 

*New York, 


Jamestown. 


The plant formerly 
operated by the Ahlstrom-Ashworth Co. is now 
continued by Abraham Ashworth as the Chadakoen 


Worsted Mill. Yarns are spun on commission 
Plant is equipped with one comb, one worsted card 
and 1,500 worsted spindles (Bradford system). 


New York, Middletown The Wallkill Hat 
Works are soon to remove to Fishkill-on-the-Hud- 
son, where it will be consolidated with the Dutch- 
ess Hat Works. 

New York, New York. Tne Bayview Ribbon Co. 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $100,000. 
C. A. Jacobs and Julius Jasper are among the in- 
corporators. 

New York, New York. The Continental Felt 
Company has been incorporated by John Newbold, 
John Newbold, Jr., and Charles Boegis, to manu- 
facture felt, wool and other fabrics. 

*New York, New York. The Ontario Thread 
Co. is a partnership organized for purpose of tub- 
ing and spooling mercerized and silk threads, under 
management of H. J. Lipman. Sell direct to the 
manufacturing trade. Buy 2 and 3 ply yarn from 
8s to 60s in all grades. 

New York, Seneca Falls. A statement has been 
filed of the affairs of the Seneca Woolen Mills, 
recently reported assigned. The total liabilities are 
placed at $221,094.31, with nominal assets, $277,318.- 
89. and actual assets, $152,395.22. It is stated upon 
good authority that a compromise will be made 
with the creditors whereby the plant will resume 
operations at an early date. 


NEWS 


North Carolina, Ch: te. We have 
vised by L. W. Buck (of Bessemer City) tl 
company has not yet decided about building 
in this place 

North Carolina. Charlott: The Meckl 
Cotton Mills, which were original lanned 
1 waste mill, has been changed i 
erated on plain cotton goods 
equipped with 15,000 ring 
Wm. Coleman is president 
company and R. L. Tate, secretary 
It is expected to have the plant 


Nortl 


ouise, Hoskins, Chadwick an 


ST 
p 


iT 


Carolina, Charlotte 


be combined is, we learn, untrue. The 
mentioned are virtually under the same manag 
ment, although separate organizations, and the 
report arose from the fact that all the of f 
the different companies are to be moved 
building for convenience, instead of having 
office at each mill, as at present. 


North Carolina, Kernersville. It is reported that 
the Southern Woolen Mills have been purchased 
by the Crews Manufacturing Company, which will 
operate same, after installing new machinery. 


*Nortn Carolina, Roaring River. The Damask 
Manufacturing Co., which was placed in the hands 
of a receiver some time ago, has been released 
The buildings for the new plant have been com- 
pleted and some of the machinery is ready for in- 
stallation. Parties interested are confident of 
securing the necessary capital and starting opera- 
tions. 

North Carolina, Washington. The Washington 
Knitting Mills, recently purchased by J. D. Ken 
nette, of Raleigh, are now in operation as the 
Thelma Knitting Mills. W. L. Horah is superin- 
tendent. 


. 

Ontario, Brantford. It is reported that a com- 
pany is being organized for purpose of establishing 
a plant to manufacture woolen hosiery, leggings 
etc. 

Ontario, Dundas. Wm. Clark & Sons, Ltd., 
have been incorporated with capital stock of $40,- 
000 by Wm. Clark, Frederick Clark (Dundas) and 
J. L. Clark (West Flamboro). They propose man 
ufacturing flannels, felts, tweeds, etc 


Ontario, Pembroke. The Pembroke Woolen 


Mills are now running in full 


Ontario, Peterborough The Novel-ti Limited 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $40,000 
for manufacturing textiles, haberdashery, cottons, 
etc. A. G. Ross and G. M. Ewing of Toronto are 


among the incorporators 

*Ontario, Toronto. The Dominion Bank has 
secured the properties of the Canada Woolen Mills, 
which were first bid in by J. L. Long, of Hamilton 


*Oregon, Portland. We have been advised by 
Thomas Ross, of Las Vegas, that he has not yet 
fully decided about establishing a wool scouring 
plant here. 

Oregon, Stayton. The Stayton Woolen Mills 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $100,000 by S. Phillippi, F. Carter and W. F. 
Freres. This company will probably continue 


enibia cia Spite,” ails. 


wets 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































plant of the Stayton Carding & 


Lincoln Manufac- 


Pennsylvania, Chester. The 
Avenue, are running 


turing Co., loth and Morton 


their mill full time on combed and carded yarns, 
warps, cones, tubes and skeins on 12,000 ring and 
2,100 twisting spindles. Mr. G. C. Turner, for- 
merly with the Argo Mills Co., Gloucester City, 
N. J., has just taken a position with this company 
as superintendent, taking charge of the plant on 


4 


April 8th. 

Pennsylvania, Hazleton. Application has been 
made for incorporation of the Luzerne Silk Mill 
Edward J. Gormley, William S. Miller 


Company 
and John Wilhelm are interested. 

*Pennsylvania, Kutztown. It is stated,that ma- 
chinery is being placed in the Kutztown Silk Mill 


by the York Silk Company, preparatory to starting 
up the plant. 


ennsylvania, New Cumberland. Samuel F. Pe 
P 1 N ( I 1. Samuel F. P 


ters, Custer George and Thomas Clarke are inter 
ested in a new dyeing and bleaching establishment 


reported to be started here. 


Pennsylvania, Olyphant It is reported that a 
pany, capitalized at $150,000, will establish 
ere 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Mullineaux, Clegg 

& Co., manufacturers of wool shoddies, have dis 


solved. The business will be continued by Alfred, 
Thomas and B. M. Clegg, as Edward Clegg’s Sons. 
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Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. several years 
ago, giving to the latter concern a complete line 
of wool preparatory carding and spinning machin- 
ery up to the weaving. The merging of these two 
important companies will enable them to supply 
the machinery of woolen manufacturers in every 
particular up to the weave room. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The factory build- 
ings in which the Concordia Silk Mills is operating 
154 looms on broad silks and 57 looms on ribbons 
at 2d and Norris Streets, was sold at auction to 
G. F. Thompson for the sum of $67,000. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. H. W. Swire. of the 
firm of Swire & Scott, has purchased the interest 
of Mr. Scott in the firm and has formed a new 
partnership with Lewis E. Herring and James P. 
Cairns under the name of Swire, Herring and 
Cairns. The new firm will continue the manufac- 
ture of ingrain carpets and art squares at 111 Hunt- 
ingdon Street, where they are operating 63 looms 
by steam. 


*Rhode Island, Central Falls. The Flossette 
Mills Co. have been incorporated with capital 
stock of $100,000 preferred and $50,000 common 
stock and will soon take over the Flossette Mills. 
Franklin E. Warburton is president of the com- 
pany, James Crossley, treasurer, and Frederick 
Jackson, superintendent. The capacity of the plant 
will be doubled. 


*Rhode Island, Providence. John J. Clark & 
Co., recently reported incorporated under Rhode 
Island laws, is incorporation of John J. Clark & 
Co., of New York, spool cotton manufacturers 


Rhode 
the Elite 


Island, Washington. It is reported that 
Manufacturing Company is remodeling 
lant formerly operated by Benj. Moon, pre 
iratorv to putting same in operation. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. It is reported that 
E. K. Ray contemplates selling the machinery in 
the Ray Cotton Co.’s mill, long idle, and remodel 

build into stores. 


ng Udine 





*South Carolina, Greenville. We have been ad- 
the Woodside Cotton Mills that th: y are 


not to increase their plant this year 


South Carolina, Union. The Union Cotton Mills 
plant was damaged in recent wind and rain storm. 
A portion of the upper story was blown i The 


} 


loss is placed at about $20,000. 


South 
reported 


vised by 


Carolina, Union. Emslie Nicholson i: 
as interested in a cotton mill project. 


Personals. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Albert Herbst & 
( \llegheny Ave. and Emerald St., manufactur- 
ers of worsted yarns, are reported to be financially 

ssed and an application for a receiver has 
been made. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Wallace Wilson’s 
Vigilant Mills, Frankford, in which manufac- 
tures 185 knitters on infants’ and misses’ ribbed 
seamless ribbed hosiery is now being run day and 
I 0 | nds C1 ¢ pioy d 

l Phil elp 1 1 ap] ition na 
been made for the incorporation of the Smith & 
Furbush M ( Philadelpl under which 

inderstand will be consolidated the busi- 

the Ph Iphia Textile Machinery Co 

e James Smith Woolen Machinery Co., thus 

ging e two largest builders of woolen ma- 

( y in the Mid States and joining interests 

ive operated in similar lines. It will be 

ret 1 that the business of the M. A. Fur- 

bush & Son Machine Co. was taken over by the 
Cotton. 


W. A. Wood has 


resigned as superintendent of 
the Delgado Mills, Burlit . 


ington, N. C. 


John C. Scott, assistant superintendent of the 


Davis and Brown Mill, Uxbridge, Mass., has re- 
signed 

S. L. Roberts, superintendent of the Riverside 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., has resigned. 

W. T. Hurlev has resigned as superintendent of 


the Cabarrus Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C. He is 


succeeded by W. L. Robinson, who will also be 
superintendent of the Cannon Mig. Co 


John H. Dwyer of Lowell has taken charge of 
weaving for the James J. Regan Mfg. Co., Rock- 
ville, Conn. 


John Gilligan is now superintendent of the Alta- 
mahaw Cotton Mills, Elon College, N. C 


William Sykes, who for the past three years has 


been foreman of the spinning department in the 
Mill, 


Manville has resigned. Mr. Sykes has ac- 
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cepted the position of superintendent in the 
Dodgeville, Mass., mill of the B. B. & R. Knight 
Company. 

G. E. Prest, who has been superintendent of the 
United States Linen Co., Millbury, Mass., for the 
past 14 months, has resigned. The overseers gave 
him a royal arch jewel pendant for a watch charm, 
and expressed their regret that he is to be with 
them no more. 

William Howarth, of Waltham, Mass., has taken 
charge of the weaving department of the Berkeley 
Mill, Berkeley, R. I. in place of George M. Smith, 
resigned. 

Richard Poas of Chicopee, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed overseer of the weaving department of the 
Ann and Hope Mill, succeeding Marcus J. Wood- 
row, resigned. 

John M. Knox has been elected vice president of 
the Salisbury (N. C.) Cotton Mills, and resigned 
the position of agent. C. F. Morris, late with the 
Cone Export & Commission Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C., has succeeded him as agent. 


Thomas Hallows, overseer of carding in the 
Globe Yarn Mills No. 2, Fall River, Mass., for the 
past sixteen years, has resigned, owing to ill 
health. 

William Schubert, formerly of the Magnolia Cot- 
ton Mills, Magnolia, Miss., is now at the Pacific 
Mills at Lawrence, Mass. 


W. M. Cookson is at present overseer of weaving 
at the North Pownal Manufacturing Co., North 
Pownal, Vt. 

F. W. Lavene has resigned as overseer of the 
finishing department of the Palmer Mill, Three 
Rivers, Mass., after 21 years service, and accepted 
a position in charge of finishing and napping at the 
Jackson Co., Nashua, N. H. 

William Heaney, overseer of winding, warping 
and spooling at the Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., has resigned. Thomas Welch has taken 
his place in the spooling room. 


Stewart F. Carter, for twelve years technical 
chemist and general expert at the Windsor Print 
Works, North Adams, Mass., has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Atlantic Fibre Company of New 
York City. 

Allen Campbell from Valley Falls. R. I., has 
assumed his duties as overseer of the beaming and 


filling department of the Boston Manufacturing 
Co., Waltham, Mass. 


Joseph Lovely, formerly at Eclipse Mill, North 
\dams, Mass., has engaged as boss spinner with 
the Knoxville Cotton Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


S. M. Butler, secondhand in the upper weave 
room of the Silbey Mill, Augusta, Ga., has been 
appointed overseer of weaving. 


W. W. Crosby. who has held the position of 
principal of the Lowell Textile School since its 
beginning, has tendered his resignation, to take 
effect at the end of present term. Mr. Crosby has 
been offered and accepted the position of assistant 
treasurer of the Brighton Mills, Passaic, N. J.. with 
headquarters in New York City. 


George P. Hall has given up his position as 
overseer of carding at Granby Mills, Columbia, 


S C., and taken his old position as overseer of 
spinning, spooling and warping at the Pacolet 
Mills, New Holland, Ga., after being away 

teen months. 

George T. Woolley of Phenix, R. I., 
cepted position of secondhand of weaving i 
Conn. 

Robert W. Boys, overseer of weaving for the 
West Boylston Mfg. Co., Easthampton, Mass., has 
resigned to take charge of weaving for the New 
Market Mfg. Co., New Market, N. H. On leaving 
his old position the weavers presented him with a 
beautiful eight-day clock as a token of respect and 
esteem in which he was held by those under him. 
Mr. Boys left with the best wishes of all for every 
success in his new position. J. Rutledge and J. 
Aldred, secondhands, were promoted. 


John Sanborn, an overseer in the Stark Mil's, 
Manchester, N. H., has resigned. 


Charles H. Plummer, agent of the Great Falls 
Mig. Co., Somersworth, N. H., has resigned. J. 
Colby Lewis, superintendent of the Salmon Falls 
(N. H.) Mig. Co., succeeds him. 


C. Enos Bean, Lawrenceville, is now secretary 
and manager of the Tennille Yarn Mills, Tennille, 
Ga. 

Elias Richards, who was for many years manager 
of the Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La., 
will take the position of manager of the Lynchburg 
Cotton Mills Company, Lynchburg, Va. 


D. C. Buchan has succeeded Mr. Cody as over- 
seer of weaving at the Atlas Linen Co., Meredith, 


Thomas J. Madden, overseer of the spinning 
department of the Wampanoag Mills. Fall River, 
Mass.. severed his connection with that corpora- 
tion recently. 

J. A. Parks, formerly boss carder at the Roanoke 
Cotton Mill Co., Roanoke. Va., has been promoted 
to the superintendency. T. J. McNeely, formerly 
superintendent, has been made general manager 


Woolen. 


John Burns, overseer of weaving at the Nason- 
ville (R. I.) Woolen Company. has resigned. He 
has accepted a position with the Moosup (Conn.) 
Mills of the American Woolen Company, and will 
act in the same capacitv 


William Lord, formerly employed by Joseph R. 
Foster & Sons, dyers and finishers of cotton, 
woolen and worsted goods. Philadelnhia, has re 
signed to accept a position with the Kiamensi 
Woolen Co.. Stanton, Del 


Albert Julia has been engaged as assistant super- 
intendent and designer by the Cowan Woolen Co.. 
Lewiston. Me. He is son of Agent C. A. Julia 


Moses Topham, formerly with Hugh Sheridan, 
Ashuelot, N. H., but more recently with the Baltic 
Mills, American Woolen Co., Enfield, N. -H.. is 
now overseer of dressing at the Dustin Island 
Woolen Mills, Penacook, N. H 

J. Frank Harrington has been engaged 1s suner- 
intendent of the new Pequot Worsted Company, 
Danielson, Conn 

Thomas Blanch, who has been superintendent of 
French & Ward’s mill, Stoughton, Mass., for the 
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past 20 years, has tendered his resignation. Mr. 
Blanchard began work in this factory as a machin- 
ist, and by his own efforts was promoted to the 
first position in the mill, and has always been held 
in the highest esteem by his employers and the 
help. His resignation is caused only by failing 
health, which it is thought will be improved with 
a complete rest. 
W. N. Oldham, formerly of Utica, N. Y., is over- 
seer of finishing at the Camden, Me., Woolen Cv. 
Raymond F. Richard has succeeded C. C. Jones 
as boss finisher at the Granite State Woolen Mills, 
Guild, N. H. He has recently been at the Elm 
Mill at Tilton. 
Superintendent William H. Butler, William 
Spencer, assistant superintendent, and Mr. Baxter, 
overseer spinning at the Atlantic Mills, Provi- 
dence, R. I. have severed their connection with 
the plant. Robert Manley, who has acted in the 
capacity of confidential clerk for Supt. Butler, has 
been promoted to the position of superintendent. 
George Kendry is the new boss weaver for the 
\ssawaga Company, Dayville, Conn., succeeding 
Samuel Coggswell, who resigned. 


[. J. Johnson, superintendent of the Intervale 


Mill, Quinebaug, Conn., has resigned. 


John F. Webendorfer, who has been the over- 
seer in the weaving department at the Waverly 
Woolen Mill, Pittsfield, Me., for the past eight 
years, has resigned his position. Gordon Wayness, 
Sr., has accepted the position left vacant by Mr. 
Webendorifer’s resignation. 


Daniel P. Warwick, formerly designer and assist- 
ant superintendent of the Camden Woolen Co., 
Camden, Me., is the new superintendent at the Sax- 

in’s River Woolen Mill, Saxton’s River, Vt. 


A. C. Houston, 
ing at the Campbell Mfg. Co., 
is to become superintendent of the 
Hus ey 


Woolen Co. at Guilford, Me. 


for many years overseer of dye- 
Sangerville, Me., 


new M. L. 


Joseph Wood has resigned as superintendent of 
the Globe Woolen Company, Utica, N. Y. On his 
retirement from the mill, the employes presented 
him with a handsome silver water set. 


Edward McLaughlin, for some time boss fin- 
isher at Kennedy & Britt’s Conshohocken Dyeing 
& Finishing Works, Philadelphia, has accepted a 
position with Richardson, Weir & Co., who have 
recently added a department for finishing piece 
goods, men’s wear and dress goods in the same 
city. 

Hugh McKenzie, for many years master me- 
chanic at the Hecla Mill, has accepted a similar 
position at the Calumet Mill, Uxbridge, Mass. 


Alvin McLean, formerly master mechanic at the 
Atlantic Cotton Mills, Lawrence, has accepted a 
similar position with the Atlantic Mills, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Albert Dean, for the past two years fuller for the 
Camden Woolen Co., Camden, Me., has resigned. 
William Oldham, late of Vassalboro Mills, North 
Vassalboro, Me., has succeeded him. 

John Dyer, formerly second hand at the Amos 
Abbott Co., Dexter, Me., has been promoted to 
overseer of sp‘nning 
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George P. Newell, who recently resigned as 
superintendent of the French River Textile Co. at 
Mechanicsville, Conn., has been engaged by W. E 
Guild of the Earncliffe Woolen Co. of Providence, 
R. I., to manage his mill at Greenville, R. I. 


Joseph Fisher, overseer of dyeing at the Vassal- 
boro Woolen Mills, North Vassalboro, Me., has 
retired from mill life, and has been succeeded by 
his son, John Fisher. 


Miscelluneous. 


Samuel S. Dale, the editor of the Textile World 
Record, sailed on May 25th from Boston on the 
“Arabic” for an extended tour of the textile manu 
facturing districts of Great Britain, Ireland, 
France, Holland, Belgium, Germany and Switzer- 
land. He will attend the International Congress 
of Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers held in 
Manchester in the early part of June, and meet- 
ings of other technical societies of which he is a 
member. 

William H. Deer ..as resigned hi_ position with 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Company, Wilmington, 
Del., to accept the superintendency of the Brook- 
dale Bleachery, Hohokus, N. J. 


William G. McIntire, secondhand in engraving 
department Pacific Print Works, Lawrence, Mass., 
has retired after 40 years’ faithful service. His 
associates presented him with a Morris chair and 
gold headed cane, and extended best wishes for his 
future. 


Tesse Whitworth is the new overseer of the 
quilt department of the Lowell (Mass.) Bleachery 
He was formerly of Claremont, N. H. 


Deaths. 


William Lee, formerly a well known wool mer- 
chant on Front St., died at his home in German- 
town, recently. He had retired from business in 
1902, Owing to ill health. 


Joseph W. Hilton, a retired manufacturer of 
knitting wool, died at his home, Philadelphia, Pa., 
recently, after a long illness. 


M. Blakeley, formerly proprietor of the Rome 
Silk Mills, Rome, O., died at his home after a short 
illness. 


Enos Verlenden, a member of the firm of Ver- 
lenden Bros., Philadelphia, owners of large textile 
mills, died recently, aged about 55 years. 


Frank Gambrill Baldwin, president of the Savage 
(Md.) Mig. Co., and a member of the firm of 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co., commission merchants, 
died recently, aged 35 years. 


Richard Rossmassler, silk manufacturer, died at 
his home in Germantown, recently. He was born 
in Germany sixty-three years ago, and came to 
this country at the age of 25. He founded the 
Sauquoit Silk Manufacturing Co., with factories in 
Philadelphia, Scranton and Bethlehem. He was in- 
terested in many charitable and educational insti- 
tutions. A widow, four sons and two daughters 
survive him. 


William J. Crowe, a carpet manufacturer of 
Kensington, Pa., died at his home in Rockledge, 
Pa., on May Ist. 
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New Publications. 


[Any work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal 


Handy Atlas of the British Empire; by J. G. Bar- 
tholemew, F. R. G. S.; pp. 120, 4 by 6. George 
Newnes, Ltd., London. Price 50 cents. 

This is a very useful little atlas being of conven- 
ient pocket size. It contains an excellent series of 
maps including every portion of the Empire and 
separate plans of the principal cities. There are 
charts describing the climate and vegetation, tables 
of population, principal articles of export and im- 
port and their value, and the comparative com- 
nerce of the Empire with the principal countries 
§ the world. There is also much other informa- 
tion in the book which includes practically every- 
thing on the subject that is considered essential. 


[he Lancashire Cotton Industry; by Sydney J. 
Chapman, M. A.; 304 pages, 5 1/2 bv 9; Sher- 
ratt & Hughes, Manchester and London. 
Price $2.00. 

Nearly one-half the cotton spindles of the world 
ire in operation in the little corner of England 
alled Lancashire, so that a description of the 
Lancashire cotton industry deals with a very im- 
portant part of the world’s textile industry. The 
iuthor begins with a chapter on its earlier forms 
before the advent of the power spinning frame and 
loom, This takes the history back to the second 
half of the sixteenth century when the cotton in- 
dustry was established in Lancashire by refugees 
from the religious and political persecutions of the 
Spanish Netherlands. Next comes the factory sys- 
tem which was the natural consequence of the in- 
ventions of Arkwright and Cartwright. There is a 
chapter on the attitude of the employees toward 
improved machinery and the stories connected with 
machine wrecking are told in an interesting style. 
The author also gives a very clear account of fac- 
tory legislation, doubling and marketing methods. 
Other chapters deal with localization, industrial 
specialism, trade unions and organizations of em 
ployers, and the book concludes with a chapter on 
methods of paying wages. The work is evidently 
the product of much study and research and is 
commended to the practical manufacturer. 


Handbook of Weaving ~—. der Weberei); 
Nicholas Reiser; Parts 3, 4,°5, 6; Arthur Felix, 
Leipzig, Germany. Price $1.25 each. 

In Part 3 the treatment of fancy single weaves is 
continued with chapters on spotted effects, by 
either regular or special threads. This is followed 
by weave decoration in various ways with special 
sets of warp and filling. Next comes the construc- 
tion of wide diagonals on a small number of har- 
ness. The fourth group which follows includes 
weaves designed for heavier goods than is possi- 
ble with base weaves. A detailed description of 
fancy weaves occupies Part 4 and in Part 5 we find 
what are called reform weaves, by which either 
warp or filling is woven to appear alternately on 
face and back, thus making each thread serve as a 
backing and a face thread. This subject is com- 
pleted in the sixth part which also contains an in- 
teresting chapter on the twist of yarn. The author 


treats it in detail and impresses on the reader 
the importance of twist in cloth construction. The 
first pages of a chapter on double weaves com 
pletes Part 6. The book is profusely illustrated and 
is a valuable addition to textile ieertent. The 
text is in German. 

Ho Europe! Ho America! (Hie Europa! Hie 
Amerika!); Jul. H. West; Franz Siemenroth, 
Berlin. Price 50 cents. 

After spending several months in America the 
author has given his impressions of American con 
ditions and drawn comparisons between the old 
and the new world. The book will prove interest- 
ing and profitable to Americans as it enables them 
to see themselves as others see them. It deals 
principally with the metal industry. The text is in 
German. 


Reform in the Method of Calculating the Cost in 
Mills (Reform der Unkostberechnung); by A 
Sperlich; Gebruder Janecke, Hanover, Ger 
many. Price $2.00. 

While this book deals principally with the metal 
industry the principles on which the various met] 
ods of calculating are based could be profitably 
studied by American textile manufacturers. The 
subject matter is illustrated with practical examples 
by which the author’s system is readily understood 
The text is in German. 


oe 


Business Literature. 


Chain Blocks; Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York 
City. 

This eo is one that was distributed from the 
booth of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., at the recent 
International Railway Convention at Washington. 
It contains descriptions and illustrations of various 
types of chain blocks built by this company, rang- 
ing from the small blocks with a capacity of a few 
hundred pounds to the large loading frames with 
triplex blocks. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Circular 1102 relating to the Westinghouse direct 
current multiple arc lamp and Circular 1104 relat 
ing to Westinghouse portable instruments 


Air and Gas Compressors; Worthington Pump 
Co., London, England 

Catalogue L 150 describing and illustrating a 
complete line of steam, electric, gas and power 
driven compressors of all types. It also fully ex 
plains the air lift for raising water from wells. It 
contains much valuable data and many useful 
tables 


Locks and Hardware; Yale & Towne Mfg 
New York City. 

A booklet dealing specially with locks and hard- 
ware built by this company for railroad use. It 
was published for distribution at the recent Inter 
national Railway Convention at Washington and 
gives an excellent idea of this portion of the Yale 

Towne products 
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Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., Philadep- 
Pa., are building new lace machines of im- 
proved pattern for Messrs. Sibson & Stern of Phil- 
idelphia, for their extensive addition, and also re- 
port that they are having a good demand for hurri- 

steel blade fans, especially their new type of 
direct connected motor driven fans. 


phia, 


cane 


Blackman Fans; The New York Blower Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

The New York Blower Co., 25th Place and 
Stewart Avenue, Chicago, IIl., have issued circular 
No. 61 containing descriptions of the Blackman 


and propeller fans. It shows the fans with pulleys 
and direct connected motor and gives all desirable 
information about them. Especially valuable is 
the table giving capacities and horse powers. Par- 
ties interested in these or in any other style of fan 
1 other information upon 


- : ] 
can have a catalogue and 


address. 


prereenecesnnsanene i peoeemee: one 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 


E. M. Herr has been elected first vice president 


and chief executive under the president of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Few men are more widely known among 


railway managers than is Mr. Herr and his experi- 
ence in manufacture and railroad operations will 
be of the greatest benefit to the company. 

The works at East Pittsburg have never been so 
busy in the construction of railway apparatus as at 
present. This is due to the fact that nearly all the 
larger trunk lines are now ready to adopt electric 
power since the Westinghouse alternating current 
single phase system has proved such a signal suc- 
cess in practical demonstration. The exhibition 
tests recently made before the delegates of the 
International Railway Congress gave the visitors 
for the first time an idea of the possibilities of 
electric power in railway service. 





Merchant & Evans Co. 


Mr. Powell Evans, who was vice president for 
a number of years and for the past year president 
of Merchant & Co., Inc., has organized, controls 
and is president of a new company formed under 
New Jersey laws, with a capital stock of $500,000, 


to be known as Merchant & Evans Company, 
which will continue the old business of Merchant 
& Co., taking over all its property and assuming 


The old organization 
the new company un- 


liabilities. 
with 


and 
personnel remain 


all its debts 
and 


changed. 


@—_— en 


Removal Notice. 


E. M. Thayer & Co., importers and dealers in 
dyestuffs and chemicals, have recently removed 
from their old quarters on Broad St., where they 
have been located for many years, to more com- 
modious quarters at 411 Atlantic Avenue, a few 
doors south of Rowes Wharf. Having outgrown 
their old quarters, they found it necessary to se- 
cure larger premises and are now well prepared to 
handle their business expeditiously and economi- 
cally. Their telephone is 780 Main. 
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Spinning and Twisting Rings. 


As large manufacturers of ring spinning frames 
the Howard & Bullough American Machine Co., 
Ltd., of Pawticket, R. I, have found it desirable 
to establish a special department for the manufac- 
ture of spinning and twister rings. They have re- 
cently issued an attractive booklet, describing this 
department of their works, giving full details of 
this line of goods, which includes double adjust 
able rings, solid single flanged rings, band or nar- 
row twister and vertical twister rings, made from 
high grade steel of special composition, hardened 
by special methods and accurately finished, so that 
they may have the qualities which are especially 
aimed for; viz., durability and accuracy. 

—_——___ 


Chemical Stone Ware. 


We draw particular attention to the advertise- 
ment of A. J. Weeks of 926 East Market St., Ak- 
ron, Ohio, and his full and complete line of chem- 
ical stone ware. This concern pays special atten- 
tion to the wants of dye houses, finishers, bleachers 
and textile establishments and they are prepared to 
furnish their chemical jars in all sizes from a capa- 
city of ten gallons to one hundred fifty gallons 
each. They are used for acid, chemicals, dye stuffs, 
etc., and are made in different shapes with or with- 
out handles or covers. We would recommend the 
trade to write to Mr. Weeks for his illustrated cir- 
culars, showing the different kinds of jars made, 
and for his prices. 

——____¢________— 


A Suburban Home. 


To live in a suburban city within an hour’s ride 
of New York, to have a home detached and com- 
fortable, with broad stretches of lawn, with trees 
and shrubs and flowers. To have an abundance 
of fresh air and plenty of sunshine. These are the 
ambitions of the pent up city man and when spring 
time comes to think of the long period of hot and 
dusty streets—uncomfortable and over-crowded 
cars to say nothing of the stuffy and closely con- 
fined flats is like a nightmare. 

New Jersey is perhaps the most widely sought 
suburban section and well that it might be for it 
is as accessible as Harlem and far more comfort 
able. The region served by the New Jersey Cen 
tral is very popular and offers many advantages 
The first thing to be considered is train service and 
it cannot be denied that the suburban service on 
the New Jersey Central is the finest in the land. 
During the rush hours there is a train every fif- 
teen minutes. The road is four tracked, Rock bal 
lasted and since only hard coal is burned there is 
no dust, no smoke, no cinders. The road has a 
wide reputation for being on time and the coach 
equipment used in the suburban service is the best 
The towns reached by the New Jersey Central 
number a score and any one interested in suburban 
homes should have the book issued by the New 
Jersey Central known as “Within Suburban Lim 
its.” The various towns are described and illus 
trated and information of value to home seeker 
is included. Send to C. M. Burt, G. P. A., 143 
Liberty Street, for book: it’s free for the asking. 
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A Chapter on the Albany Grease Trade-mark 


There are few engineers in active service who do 
not know Albany grease and its familiar trade-mark. 
The mark was first used in 1868 and was designed 
by two lithographers in the employ of Weed, Par- 
sons & Co., of Albany, N. Y., under the instruc- 
tions of Adam Cook, the original member of the 
firm of Adam Cook’s Sons. 

The figure of a boy sliding down a plank, which 
is the prominent feature of this trade-mark, should 
be studied in connection with the letters “O-EZR 
IC,” and these have been the cause of much specu- 
lation among users and buyers of Albany grease. 
Their meaning is decidedly simple and to the point, 
signifying ‘nothing easier I see” than to slide down 
the plank smoothly and without friction when Al- 
bany lubricating compound is applied. 


At times the letter “O” which in the trade-mark 
represents the word “nothing” has been confused 


with the numbers of Albany grease. This is not 
the case. There are seven numbers or grades of 
Albany grease running from O to 3 and X to 
XXX, grade O being the softest consistency in 
which the grease is made and XXX the hardest. 
The use of the various grades depends upon the 
climate in which the grease is to be used and the 
work it is to do. 

The manufacturers guarantee Albany grease to 
save from one-half to three-quarters of the cost 
of lubricating by oils, and have on file many testi- 
monial letters received in the ordinary course of 
business correspondence, which prove their asser- 
tions to be correct. It is claimed that Albany 
grease will assure a clean engine room and no hot 
bearings, whether the machine on which it is used 
is slow or fast running, large or small. A suitable 
cup with a sample of Albany grease will be sent 
free of charge on application to the manufacturers, 
Adam Cook’s Sons, 313 We:t St., New York City. 

le 


Stafford’s New Automatic Loom. 


The George W. Stafford Co. of Readville, Mass., 
report a good business in their different styles of 
looms. They reported to one of our representa- 
tives recently. that the automatic loom illustrated 
in the May issue of the Textile World Record was 
meeting with very satisfactory results wherever 
placed, and that in several mills they are running 
most successfully with thirty looms to a man. 
Manufacturers interested in this particular line of 
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machinery would do well to confer with the above 
company to arrange to see these looms in actual 
operation. 

ee 


Increasing to Meet Customers’ Demands. 


The Dobbins Soap Mfg: Co. are building a three 
story brick addition 108 by 65 feet, with cellar un 
der all, to their already immense factory plant 
The constantly increasing demand for their textile 
soaps renders this addition absolutely necessary 
This business was established in 1867 and has 
grown steadily ever since. The company will 
gladly send to any mill upon application free sam 
ples for test, as they believe in letting their goods 
tell their own story. 

———_—_— ¢________ 

The Kerr Thread Co., Fall River, Mass., one of 
the mills under the management of the American 
Thread Co., have recently installed one of the 
Howard & Bullough American Machine Co.’s hop 
per bale openers and system of conveying lattice 
for distributing the cotton to the several mixings. 

or 


Attractive Advertisements. 


The attention which many large concerns are 
giving to the preparation of their advertising mat- 
ter is in marked contrast to the indifference of a 
comparatively few years ago, when a business card 
was given to the advertising representative, and 
copy never changed from one year’s end to another. 
In some lines of business, it is not possible or de- 
sirable to resort to sensational or bold methods of 
advertising. An illustration of attractive and yet 
dignified advertising is the advertisement of the 
Cassella Color Co., which, in this journal at least, 
has become familiarly associated with this adver- 
tiser. It is what is known as a clay model adver 
tisement, the original having been carefully mod- 
eled in clay and then photographed and a half tone 
cut produced. Striking effects are obtained from 
this method 4 comparison of the advertising 
pages of any of the leading trade publications to 
day with those of ten years ago reveals a strik 
ing difference in make-up and no greater contrasts 
are shown than in the advertising pages. 

fanatic actos 


Removal. 
Charles A. Johnson & Co., dealers in calico 
printers’ supplies, announce their removal to 55 
and 57 Franklin St., New York. 

2 


Enlarging Their Plant. 


Owing to the increase in the volume of their 
business, Messrs. Sibson & Stern, Inc., manufac 
turers of lace trimmings for underwear, Stenton 
and Wyoming avenues, Germantown, Philadel 
phia, are installing a number of additional lace ma- 
chines. together with winding, warping and acces- 
sory machines. From the amount of orders al- 
ready booked, they anticipate that the increased 
plant will be kept running to its full capacity, and 
with their enlarged facilities are able to assure the 
trade of prompt deliveries and a high grade of 
finished product. 
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May Extend Its Line. 





We are informed that the American Drying 
Machinery Co. of Philadelphia is contemplating 
increasing its capital with a view of manufactur- 
ing garnett machines. 

SS eae 


National Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Overseets. 


The 22d semi-annual meeting of the National 
Association of Woolen and Worsted Overseers 
was held at Boyden Heights, Narragansett Bay, 
R. I., May 20. The meeting was the largest in the 
history of the organization and much interest was 
manifested in the proceedings. One of the fea- 
tures of the occasion was the awarding of the 
prizes for the best essays on “Personal Experi- 
ences in Overcoming Mill Difficulties.” The first 
prize, $25, was given to Chas. A. Kennedy, Mill- 
bury, Mass.; the second, $15, to Oland Comstock, 
lowell, Mass., and the third, $10, was divided be- 
tween Peter McMillan, Ludlow, Vt., and J. G 
Rurns, Manayunk, Pa. 

Sixty-five active members were received into the 

‘ciation and four associate members. The next 


regular annual meeting will be held in Boston in 
November. The business meeting was followed by 
. banquet at Boyden Heights. Following is a list 


of the members present: T. W. Biddles, Bloom- 
field, N. J.; Walter Pickford, Leominster, Mass.; 
S. Walker, Uxbridge, Mass.; Geo. W. Gerry, Col- 
linsville, Mass.; T. N. Parent, Franklin Falls, N. 
H.: Geo. N. Biddles, Wakefield, R. I.: Gust. W. 
Schellschmidt, East Douglas, Mass.; Thomas Bu- 
han, Hyde Park, Mass.; F. L. Whittemore, New 
Boston, Conn.; James J. Rae, Cherry Valley, 
Mass.; James Clavin, Mechanicsville, Conn.; Fred 
C[horp, Belleville, R. I.; Pat. Doherty, Hope Val- 
ey, R. I.; J. W. Costello. Wilton, N. H.; Thos 
Gordon, Oakland, R. I.; I. Clark Partelo, Roch 
dale, Mass.: James E. Okell, Pascoag, R. I.; T. C. 
Cronin, Cherry Valley, Mass.; Louis M. Allison, 
Worcester, Mass.; A. J. Cox, Mechanicsville 
Conn.: W. E. Chamberlain, Nasonville, R. I.: 
Thos. Pendagast, Lowell, Mass.; Richard O’Don 
nell, Saugus, Mass.; P. F. Whalen, Mechanicsville, 
Conn.; Eugene Saxe, Boston, Mass.; John Wilkin 
son, Clinton, Mass.; W. H. Broadhead, Central 
Village, Conn.; I. C. Farnsworth, Providence, R 
I.; C. A. Kennedy, Millbury, Mass.; James J. 
Faron, Stafford Springs, Conn.; A. A. Tracy, 
Rochdale, Mass.; James T. Lord, Blackstone, 
Mass.; Geo. A. Parent, Whipples, R. I.; Jos. P. 
Faron, Buckland, Conn.; Ed. H. Heine, Black 
stone, Mass.; Paul G. Wetstein, Worcester, Mass.; 
J. H. Pickford, Clinton, Mass.: Henry Shaw, 
Leominster, Mass.; Thos. E. Smith, Norwich, 
Conn.; Sam. H. Gillman, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rich- 
ard D. Twohig, Providence, R. I.: Chas. E. Hoyle, 
Boston, Mass.; Jos. Scoville, Uxbridge, Mass.; 
E. S. Eddy, Worcester, Mass.; Jos. T. Dolan, 
Worcester, Mass.; Craven Midgely, Lowell, Mass.; 
John H. Fitzroy, Fitchburg, Mass.; J. A. Jubb, 
Bennington, Vt.; W. D. Cragin, Uxbridge, Mass.; 
\sa Garth, Fitchburg, Mass.; Benj. Eyers, Low- 
ell, Mass.; L. W. Eddy, Methuen, Mass.; Albert H. 
Taylor, Lymansville, R. I.; J. N. Larose, Cherry 
Valley, Mass.; Walter Nieber, Stafford Springs, 





Conn.; Jas. Carmark, Providence, R. I.: P. T 
Donohue, Woonsocket, R. I.; Richard J. Owens, 
Providence, R. L; R. C. Schortmann, Providence, 
R. I.; C. T. Donlevy, Boston, Mass.; John J 
Weeden, Providence, R. I.; Arthur J. Weeks, Na 
sonville, R. I.; Jos. H. Ridings, East Glastonbury, 
Conn.; Geo. Kavanaugh, Providence, R. I.; M. J 
Dwyer, Nasonville, R. I.; B. V. Searle, Lowell, 
Mass.; W. S. Nason, Talcollville, Conn.; P. F 
Hanlin, Worcester, Mass.; C. M. Hollis, Putnam 
Conn.; T. P. Smith, Harrisville, N. H.; F. P. Gal- 
lagher, Woonsocket, R. I.; F. H. Graichen, Mar 
tinsburg, W. Va.; Fred C. Neff, East Douglas, 
Mass.; John R. Simpson, West Fitchburg, Mass. 
J. Edward Bradley, East Douglas, Mass.; Ulrick 
Burke, Ludlow, Vt.; Martin J. Nelson, Providence, 
R. I.; J. W. Linnehen, Boston, Mass.; Frazier L 
O'Leary, Boston, Mass.; Peter McMillan, Ludlow 
Vt.: M. C. O’Brien, Oldtown, Me.; M. J. O’Brien 
North Andover, Mass.; John E. Graham, Lowell 
Mass.; Jas. H. Rule, Lowell, Mass.; D. E. Jenkin 
sen, Ludlow, Vt.; Thos. Richmond, Killingly 
Conn.; Jas. Cobb, Careyville, Mass.; C. B. Jen 
nings, Webster, Mass.; J. H. Driscoll, Manton 
R. I.; Wm. Fraatz, Clifton Heights, Pa.; Jas. J 
Joyce, Glenville, Conn.; Chas. O. Gear, Lafayett 
R. I.; John H. Sedgwick, Bridgeton, R. I.; John 
Ingham, Stafford, Conn.; Paul Schmidt, Stafford 
Conn.; W. F. Myers, Lafayette, R. I.; David Web 
ster, Chepachet, R. I.; Jos. H. Keith, Passaic, N 
J.; Wm. E. Owens, North Oxford, Mass.; Geo. N 
Ladd, Spencer, Mass.; John T. McCormack, Hyd: 
Park, Mass.; Martin Welch, Central Villag 
Conn.; Fred Ashton, Central Village, Conn 
Charles I. Keegan, Uxbridge, Mass.; E. Fred 
Deverall, Providence, R. I.; Mark Tempest, Hol 
ycke, Mass.; J. D. Price, Methuen, Mass.; F. W 
Dixon, New York City: Thos. Byron, Saxohville 
Mass.; Andrew Smith, Kenyon, R. I.; Wm. Taylor, 
Holyoke, Mass.; J. B. Jones, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Louis Carmark, Providence, R. I.: Edward T. M 
Glone, North Billerica, Mass.; Herman Ambach 
Lymansville, R. I.; Arthur Parkinson, New York 
City; Geo. R. Burdick, Kenyon, R. I; J. G 
Burnes, Manayunk, Pa.; W. H. Hassett, Worces 
ter, Mass.; Geo. W. Burr, Harrisville, N. H.; Ed 
win H. Marble, Worcester, Mass.: Eleazer Davies 
Plymouth, Mass.; L. J. Prendergast. Woonsocket 
R. I.; Ben. Oldfield, Washington, R. I.: Pat. EF 
Riley, Uxbridge, Mass.; Arthur Loft, Plymouth 
Mass.; M. H. Holoran, Mystic. Conn.; Ab. Hey 
Woonsocket, R. I.; A. L. Tainter, Lowell, Mass. 
Martin O’Toole, Woonsocket, R. I.; Frank J 
Devine, Woonsocket, R. I.: Clovis Henault 
Woonsocket, R. I.; Eph. Bedford, Thornton, R. I 
Albert Ingleson, Pawtucket, R. I.; Jos. E. Trues 
dell, Providence, R. I.; Richard Snowden, Lymans 
ville, R. I.; F. L. St. George, North Bellingham 
Mass.; F. J. Durkan, Providence, R. I.; Wm. K 
Litch, Uxbridge, Mass.; J. C. Weeks, Wilton, N 
H.; Thos. S. Drury, Franklin, N. H.; Thos. F 
Crofwell, Ashaway, R. I.; James A. Toop, Wash 
ington, R. I.; James McDowell, Providence, R. I 
J. J. Henderson, Cordaville, Mass.; Samuel Walsh. 
Mechanicsville, Conn.; John Boyes, Lymansvill 
R. I.; Oscar Dietrich, Woonsocket, R. I.; Daniel 
F. Welch, Millbury, Mass.; Dennis Duffy, North 
3ellingham, Mass.;: Geo. W. Padien, Woonsocket 
R. I.; James Mullin, North Bellingham, Mass.; 
Thomas Mullin, Franklin Falls, N. H.; James 
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Minto, Jr., Providence, R. I.; James S. Turner, 
Lowell, Mass.; Joseph A. Holmes, Putnam, Conn.; 
A. E. Sproul, Boston, Mass. 


——— 


The Philadelphia Textile School Graduation 
Exercises. 


The commencement exercises of the Philadelphia 
Textile School were held in the Academy of Music 
on May 31. The report of the principal showed 
the school to be in a very flourishing condition. 
Many additions to the equipment have been made, 
especially in the department of research, which is 
of great service not only for industrial establish- 
ments, but for the United States Government. 
After an address by the president, Theodore C. 
Search, the exercises were closed by an address 
on “American Ideals” by Franklin Spencer Ed 
monds. 

In the regular textile school 
awarded to Paul Benninghofen, Benjamin N. 
Chanalis, Frederick J. Coe, Jerome E. Emerson, 
Harold H. Hart, John Headman, Evan G. MclIvor, 
Francis V. O’Hara, James VU. Stewart and Schuyler 
J. Taylo-. 

The Textile World Record’s gold medal for gen- 
eral excellence and thesis in the chemistry and 
dyeing course was awarded to Joseph Colling- 
wood; honorable mention to John H. Fiebiger 
New England Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
Medal, for general excellence, regular course, third 
year, to Evan Gordon McIver; honorable mention 
to Jerome Everett Emerson and Schuyler Justice 
Taylor. Associate Committee of Women’s Prizes, 
$10, for best executed work in jacquard design, 
third year, to Jerome Everett Emerson. The Miss 
Clyde Prize, $10, for best executed work in jac- 
quard design, second year, to Hans Henry Hoer- 
mann; honorable mention to Robert Emmett 
Brooke. Mrs. Frank K. Hipple Prize, $10, for 
best special executed work in jacquard design, to 
William Thomas Lockett; honorable mention to 
Charles P. A. Bosetti. The Mrs. Thomas Roberts 
Prize, $10, for best group of designs for decora- 
tive fabrics, to Lawrence M. Pegram. The Eliza- 
beth C. Roberts Prize, $10, for best work in color 
harmony and design, first year, to Caryl A. Gram- 
mar; honorable mention to Alan V. Young and 
Alfred W. Haywood, Jr. Chemical Trade Review 
Prize, Chemical Balance, for best seminar work in 
chemistry, to Lawrence Anthony Stead. Ab 
Kirschbaum & Co. Scholarship, for highest rating 
in first year regular course, to Myron S. Freeman 
Prize Scholarships for School Year 1905-1906, to 
Louis Hart Talcott, Joseph Collingwood, Fred- 
erick G. Kennedy (evening class), Thomas E. 
Guerin (evening class) 

After the exercises a reception was held in the 
school building, where there was an interesting 
exhibit of the’ work done by the students in all 
departments. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
exercises, which brings graduates from all parts of 
the country, is the annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association. The fourth of these interesting oc- 
casions was held on May 31. At the business 
meeting the following officers were elected: Presi 
dent, Bradley C. Algeo; first vice-president, Carl 
Hennicke: second vice-president, Charles Bond: 


diplomas. wer 
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honorary vice-president, Theodore C. Search; sec- 
retary, William FH. Stafford; auditor, Channing 
Smith; treasurer, William Steele; directors, Samuel 
3utterworth, H. H. Bosworth, Chas. E. Firth, 
Willis Fleisher, Wm. C. Robb, H. J. Maynard 
Papers on technical topics were read and discussed 
and it was voted to authorize the directors to in- 
corporate the association under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania. The day of June I was spent in visiting 
points of interest on the river and about the city. 
giving the alumni an opportunity of renewing old 
friendships. In the evening the annual banquet 
was held at the Hotel Majestic and surpassed all 
previous occasions of the kind. The menu was 
most artistically arranged and on the front cover 
was the seal of the school woven in silk by the 
students. Inside was a list of the “filling.” Presi 
dent Algeo acted as toastmaster and the principal 
address of the evening was given bv Clarence 
Whitman, of New York, on “The Field for Tex- 
tile Graduates in the General Textile Industry.” 
Chas. H. Harding spoke on “Some Phases of 
Woolen Manufacturing.” Responses to the toasts 
were made by Theodore C. Search, Joseph F. X. 
Harold and J. H. Bragdon. The meeting was the 
most successful that has yet been held and the 
alumni report, which will contain a full list of the 
papers and names of the officers and members, 
is being printed for distribution to all members of 
the association. Any former students who have 
not yet joined the association are invited to do so. 


——- 
The Lowell Textile School Exercises. 


The sixth annual commencement exercises of 
the Lowell Textile School were held in Southwick 
Hall on the evening of June 1. President A. G. 
Cumnock presided and introduced the speakers 
Sidney B. Paine of the General Electric Co. deliv 
ered an interesting address on the electric drive in 
textile mills. Probably there is no man better ac 
quainted with the developments of the use of elec 
tricity in textile mills than is Mr. Paine. He 
alluded to the new high speed spindle, one of 


which he saw a few weeks ago running at a speed 

of 45,000 revolutions without a tremor. 

is, of course, too high for practical purposes, as 
fr 


This speed 


the front roll cannot be run at ac 
speed. He had, however, frame of thes: 
spindles running at 12,000 revolutions per minute 
spinning 32s yarn with filling twist, the front ro!l 
The 
being 
n of this 


better than 2 pounds per 


rresponding 


seen a 


having a speed of 190 revolutions per minute 
staple used was 1 3/8 Egyptian, the yarn 
spun from to hank roving 
frame will average 
spindle per week. 

President Cumnock general sub 
ject of textile education and what it had accom 
plished. He alluded to the benefactions of Fred 
erick Fanning Ayer, the Kitson family and the 
Kitson Machine Shop, and the Billings estate. He 
also spoke in terms of appreciation of the ser 
vices of Principal Crosby who resigns his posi 
tion to engage in active mill work. 
troduced that gentleman, who 
great applause. 

Prof. Crosby spoke of the value and meaning of 
a technical education and of the good that had 
been and would continue to be accomplished by 
the Lowell Textile School and its graduates. 


The producti 


spe »ke on the 


He then in 


was greeted with 
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The medal of the New England Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association for excellence in cotton studies 
was awarded Henry S. Adams, Haverhill, Mass, 
Diplomas were awarded as follows: 


Course I, Cotton Manufacturing—Henry Shaw 
Adams. Haverhill: George Andrew Boyd, Odak- 
Everett Carr, Adams; Charles 


dale; reorge r 
Edward Harris, Easthampton; James Louis Hol 


lings, Dorchester; Everett Byron Moore, Lynn; 
Everett Nichols Parker, Lowell; Everett [Leander 
Thompson, North Woburn. 


Course II, Wool Manufacturing—James Thomas 
Cole, Medford; Philip Hamilton Warren, Wor- 
cester; Stanley Herbert Wheelock, Uxbridge. 

Course III, Designing—James Henry Di lon, 
Belchertown; Everett Amos Jones, Lowell. 

Course IV, Chemistry and Dyeing—Russell 
Weeks Hook, West Medford; Walter Scott Lewis, 
Woburn; Hugh Francis McKenna, Woburn; 
Arnold Joseph Midwood, Lowell. 

Immediately after the exercises the alumni met 
and elected as trustees Henry A. Bodwell of An- 
dover, Mass., for two years, and Paul T. Wise, 
West Chelmsford, Mass., for one year. 

Among the interesting incidents was the pres- 
entation of the ‘handsome Knight Templars’ 
charm to Principal Crosby by the faculty 

The Lowell Textile School Alumni held their 
banquet at the St. Charles Hotel in the evening, 
which was attended by over 100 members, many 
of them coming from out of town \mong the 
speakers were Principal Crosby, H. A. Bodwell, 
Paul Wise, Treasurer James T. Smith and Profs. 
Umpleby. Barker, Olney and Nelson. 

- — 


The New Bedford Textile School Exercises. 


The graduating exercises of the New Bedford 
Textile School were held in the evening of June 
2. Among the prominent men present were Lieut. 
Gov. Guild, and President Henry S. Pritchett of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, both 
of whom made addresses Lieut. Gov. Guild’s 
topic was the leading position of Massachusetts 
among the states due to the skill and experience 
of her inventors and manufacturers and advocated 
the value of technical training. President 
Pritchett made the principal address of the even- 
ing, taking as his subject: “Industrial Training as 
a Factor in Nation Building.” 

President Hatch of the Textile school presided 
and told of the progress of the school up to date 
During the six years it has been established, forty- 
three have been graduated fr 
three from the evening course, while about four 
hundred and sixty certificates have been issued to 
day and evening students who have completed one 


n the full course, 


or more of the courses in che various departments 
He announced that the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association’s medal for the highest 
standing during the three years’ course was 
awarded to Rex G. Wetherbee of Utica. N. Y. 
The final event of the evening was the awarding 
of the diplomas. The graduates who received 


1 


them were as tollow 


hy 


General Cotton Manufacturing Course—James 
O’H. Cazenove, John J. W. Cooper, Sidney W. 
Corson, Otis P. Mills, J: 
G. Wetherbee 


Clifford H. Tripp, Rex 
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Cotton Carding and Spinning Course—Murray 
F,. Barrows. 

Designer’s Course—William B. MacColl. 

Seamless Hosiery Knitting Course—Fred L. 
Baldwin. 

\ large number of other students in shorter 
courses received certificates. 

eet 


New England Prospering. 
AND YET UNCHANGED FROM COLONIAL DAYS. 


New England history, thrift and progress, com- 
menced when, the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth in 
1620. They worked untiringly and unceasingly for 
the establishment of commercial centres and indus- 
trial markets; and the present flourishing manu- 
facturing and commercial activity of the Hub 
shows how well they succeeded. But Nature ap- 
peared on the scene long before our early pro- 
genitors and shaped the bays and shore line; piled 
up the mountains and artistically laid out the lake 
and valley lands. The “Crystal Hills” long, long 
years ago were the sacred haunt of the red men’s 
Manitou, the lakes and rivers, the aborigines’ fish- 
ing grounds, and the magnificent sea coast was 
their haven of rest. Then the “pale face” came, 
and afterwards was the advent of the railroad. 

Busy marts, high mountains, lake and inland sec- 
tions and the entire sea coast were all linked by 
the great steam railroad. Climatic conditions have 
not changed, nothing new, except the opportunity 
to get there, and what additional charms hotel 
men and landscape artists have added. 

Summer is the vacation season, New England 
the vacation land, and the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road the vacation road. You don’t know New 
England unless you know her resorts; and the 
Boston & Maine General Passenger Department, 
Boston, has just published a beautiful book of 90 
pages telling all about New England resorts, how 
to get there, where to stop and what it costs. 
Send your address, the book is free for the asking. 


ee 


Softening Oil. 





\s the warm days approach it is important to 
have a softening oil for warps which is reliable and 
in sweet condition summer and winter. Those who 
use soluble softening oil, made by the Arabol 
Manufacturing Company, 100 William Street, New 
York, are confident they have that kind of oil. As 
a softener it is preferred to tallow and other oils 
and greases. It gives a smooth finish to the warps, 
the threads divide well in the lease rods, and the 
cylinders of the slasher remain perfectly clean. It 
is neutral and most suitable for closely woven and 
strong goods, such as corduroys, veiveteens, sat- 
eens, twills, umbrella cloths, cambric warps, etc., 
and is easy to handle. 





oS 
Albany Grease Calendar. 


Adam Cook’s Sons, 313 West St., New York, 
proprietors of the genuine Albany grease, have is- 
sued an attractive calendar, in which some of the 
features of their product are emphasized, not omit- 
ting the well-known trade-mark of the happy gen- 
tleman enjoying his toboggan slide on an Albany 
greased plank. : 





Recent Textile Patents. 


OBBIN FOR COTTON Looms. 
H. Whitten, Manchester, N. H. 
This invention relates particularly to bobbins of 
style provided with a filling change such as are 
d in the Draper looms, and more specifically to 
obbins which are provided with a cone on the 
pindle which receives the blows of the feeler and 
held us position by the thread until but little 
thread is left on the spindle, when the cone falls or 
yields and allows the bobbin to be thrown off. 
Figure I is a longitudinal section of the bobbin 


788,806. John 


Fig. 3 


in afull condition. Fig. 2is an elevation of the bob- 

bin with the thread nearly unwound from it and the 

cone in position to allow the bobbin to be 
thrown off. Fig. 3 is a view of the cone removed. 

Che location of the feeler is indicated by dotted 

lines in Figs. 1 and 2. 

CARD PUNCHING MACHINE. Jacquard 790, 
126. Harry Hardwick, Philadelphia, Pa., as- 
signor to Ivins, Dietz & Metzger Co., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

“ARDING ENGINE Feed. 
M. Barber, Monson, Mass. 

‘“ARDING MACHINE, Bat Forming and Deliv- 
ering Device. 789,772. Emil Tyden, Hastings, 
Mich. 

“-OMBING MACHINERY. 
Shackleton, Keighley, 

COTTON PICKER 
Charleston, S. C 

"OTTON PICKING Machine. 
Appleby, Chicago, -Ill., 
Cotton Picker Co., Redfield, N. D. 

OTTON WOOL. Treating 780,341. Benja 
min F. Taylor, Bridgeport, Conn., assignor to 
Chas. A. Coe, Boston, Mass. 

FABRICS. MANUFACTURING Colored. 
718. Carl Bucher, Gera, Germany. 

IBERS. SEPARATING and Cleaning Hemp 
780,504. Michael C. McLane, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

FIBRE CLEANING Machine. 
307. John H. McCauley an 
frey, Wichita Falls, 


789,479. Colonel 


790,757: 
England. 


788,238. Sobieski L. Bond, 


Sugden 


788,812. John F. 


assignor to the Dixie 


790,- 


Vegetable. 790, 
Edgar M. Win- 


Texas 


FLAX, 
790,802. 
many. 


FLEECING OR NAPPING Attachment. 790,722. 
Frank Chatfield and James Struthers, Minne 
apolis, Minn. 

FABRIC. Woven. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

The object of this invention is to produce an im- 
proved fabric which shall be distinguished by 
cheapness and yet present an ornamental appear- 
ance. It is composed of a body or under portion 
consisting of cheap yet strong and durable mate- 
rial—such as cotton or jute—and a top or surface 
portion of better and more ornamental material, 
such as worsted or silk. 


HEMP, 


Rippling 
Carl 


Petermann, 


Machine 
Chemnitz, 


for. 


(Wer- 


780,130. 


Hovcep Sarafian, 





The invention is embodied in the manner of ar- 
ranging the threads or strands composing the or- 
namental surface material and the weft for tying in 
or securing of the same to the body or bottom por- 
tion. 

Figure I is a plan view illustrating the arrange- 
ment and interweaving of the top or ornamental 
material with the body of the fabric. Fig. 2 is a 
longitudinal section on the line 2 2 of Fig. 1, the 
several threads or parts composing the fabric being 
shown widely separated for the sake of clearer il- 
lustration. 
KNOT TYING 

West, Brookline, Mass. 

LOOM BOBBIN. Cotton. 
Whitten, Manchester, N. H 

LOOM BRAKE Mechanism. 
Ryon, Worcester, Mass., 
ton & Knowles 
Mass. 

LOOM NEEDLE OR Wire. Pile Fabric. 790,- 
o16. William Wattie, Worcester, Mass., as- 
signor to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 

LOOM PILE FABRIC. 
Worcester, Mass., assignor to 
Knowles Loom Works. 

LOOM PILE FABRIC. 790,017. 
tie, Worcester, Mass., assignor 
& Knowles Loom Works 

LOOM REBOUND Preventing Means. 789,257. 
James H. Cobb and James H. Mehaffey, Bel- 
ton, S. C., assignors to Draper Co., Hopedale, 
Mass. 


Machine. 780,468. Stillman A. 


788,806. John H. 
789,388. Eppa H. 
assignor to Cromp- 


Loom Works, Worcester, 


790,028. James Buckler, 


Crompton & 


William Wat 
Crompton 
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KNOTS. METHOD of Tying. 
A. West, Lynn, Mass. 

The essential steps of this method of tying a 
knot consist in first causing to cross each other at 
an angle, substantially as represented in Fig. 1, 
the ends of the two threads, which are to be united. 

The free extremity of one of the threads—as, for 
instance, that marked I—is then bent around the 
other thread bringing such free extremity back 
into close proximity to the main portion of the 
thread and forming thereby the bight which is rep- 


789,467. Stillman 





resented in Fig. 2. The free extremity of the other 
thread 2 is then carried to one side and behind the 
parallel portions of the doubled thread 1, as shown 
in Fig. 3, and again brought to the front, passing 
it over the said parallel portions of the thread 1 
and inserting it between such parallel portions and 
itself, as represented in Fig. 4. This effects the 
interlocking, and on tightening the knot the latter 
is completed. 
LOOM CONTROLLING MEANS. 
George M. Foster, Manchester, N. H 
LOOM FOR CROSS Weaving. 788,328. Geo 
H. L. Pettie, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LOOM DOBBY Mechanism. 789,997. Benjamin 
F. McGuiness, Worcester, Mass., assignor to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
LOOM ELECTRICAL STOP Mechanism. 


789,363. 


rge 


7388,- 


875. Frederick M. Armstrong, Pawtucket, R 
I., assignor to Kip-Armstrong Co. 

LOOM FILLING Exhaustion Indicating and 
Controlling Mechanism. 780,472. Everett S 
Wood and Jonas Northrop, Hopedale, Mass 


assignors to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
LOOM FILLING Exhaustion Indicating Mechan 


ism. 780,473. Everett S. Wood, Hopedale, 
Mass., assignor to Draper Co., Hopedale, 
Mass, 

LOOM FILLING Replenishing. 789.291. Jonas 


Northrop, Hopedale, Mass., 
er Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
LOOM FILLING REPLENISHING 

Alida M. Marcoux, Hopedale, Mass., 
to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
LOOM HARNESS OPERATING Mechanism 

789,845. Clare H. Draper, Hopedale, Mass., 
assignor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass 
LOOM LAY. 780,343. William Wattie, Worces 
ter, Mass., assignor to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works. 
LOOM LAY Motion. 780,762. 


sielitz, Austria-Hungary 


assignor to Drap- 


780,287. 


assignor 


George Schwabe. 
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LOOM WEFT Replenishing Mechanism. 788 
356. Henry I. Harriman, New York, N. \ 
assignor to the American Loom Co., Read 
ville, Mass. 


LOOMS. MECHANISM for Winding Fabrics i: 


Skein Form on Narrow Ware. 788,798. Al 
bert H. Steele, Worcester, Mass. 


LOOM. AUTOMATIC FILLING Replenishing 
790,430. George H. Haworth, Burnley, Eng 
land. 


LOOM FOR WEAVING Pile Fabrics. 
John McKay, Gloucester City, N. J. 


LOOMS MULTIPLIER for Dobby. 790,824. A 
bert Girard and Samuel B. McCullough, Che 
ter, Pa. 


790,736 


LOOP BANDING MACHINE. 790,458. Alonz 
E. Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass., assignor 


Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 


PILE OF FABRICS, Machine for Cutting. 790 
577. William G. M. Keighley and H. Nethe: 
wood, Huddersfield, England. ° 

SHUTTLE SPINDLE. 790,611. William R. B: 


Slatington, Pa., assignor to Norbert Foerste: 
Slatington, Pa. 
PILE FABRIC, Woven. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
PILE RAISING MACHINE, Fabric. 789,835 
Charles Blair, Penwartham Hill, England. 
SPINDLE BOBBIN Clutching Means. Rotatab 
789,312. William E. Allen, Salem, Mass., as 
signor to Sawyer Spindle Co., Portland, Me 
SPINDLE AND BOBBIN CONNECTOR. 788 
282. Frederick W. Saworski, Walpole, Mas 
SPINNING FRAME TRAVELER CLEARER 
Ring 789,455. Charles E. Riley, Newton, Mass 
assignor to Howard & Bullough Ameri 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


789,020. Fritz Hammer 


SPINNING MECHANISM. 788,162. Arthur | 
Mathewson, Norwich, Conn. 
SILK THROWING MECHANISM. 790,805 


Jacob Salathe and John Tamberlin, Phoenix 
ville, Pa 
TUBULAR FABRIC, Producing. 790,492. 
\. Firsching, Utica, N. Y. 
TWISTING AND DOUBLING Machine, Yar 
788,202. Jacob S. Verlenden, Darby, Pa. 
TWISTING FRAME STOP MOTION. 
Owen Williams, Fall River, Mass. 


780,7 


WINDING MACHINE. 780,602. George W 
Foster, Westfield, Mass. 
WINDING MACHINE. 780,601. George W 


Foster, Westfield, Mass. 

WINDING MACHINES, Automatic Tension D 
vice for Yarn. 789,522. Horatio B. Becl 
man, Newburgh, N. Y. 

WARPER COMB FOR COARSE YARNS. 70 
077 \lonzo E. Rhoades, Hopedale, Ma 
assignor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass 

WINDING OR UNWINDING GOODS, Devi 
for. 788,123. Joseph S. Harrison and Robe: 
L. Simpson, Greely, Colorado. 

WOVEN FABRIC. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


789,130. Hovcep Sarafia 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


. 5. RILEY & CO. 


65 Franklin Street, il BOSTON, [IASS. 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


wwoowrensor EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
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JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Oct. 27, 1904. 
CLING.SuRFACE Co.,, Buffalo, N. Y. 

GENTLEMEN :—The data herewith explains the con- 
ditions of the belts you have photographs of, 

Our engine is 1000 H, P. The belts run from two ac 
ft. pulleys (62 R, P. M.) to two 31” eres (450 R. P. 
M.) The large belt is 40" face, doub 
centers The shorter belt is 40" face, also double leather 
and on 35 ft. centers, The two be!ts wcre doing 500 
H, P. when photographed and could do much more, 

I have used Cling Surface here for five years and am 
entirely satisfied with it, ‘These belts are clean, not 
s icky, pliable and in fine condition and the larger is 
running with a sag of 4 ft., while the smaller is 22” 
slack. I believe in slack belts and Cling-Surface per- 
mits me to run them so. 


e le :ther, ons ft, 


Yours very truly, 
W. H. COBB, Chief Engr., 
Broadhead Worsted Mills. 


Five Years Use in the Broadhead Mills 


These big belts are a good example of what Cling-Surface is doing. 
of Cling-Surface merely as a material for belts. 


Don’t think 

It is that, buc its far reaching results 

make it a means to a new method of belt management—the easy or slack method, and 

that means low friction load, economy of oil, babbit, belts, fuel, power, time and trouble. 
Get a package therefore and test it—severely. 


CLING-SURFACE CO 199-205 Virginia St Buffalo N Y 
NEW YORK 
39 Cortlandt Street 


BO TON 
1-o Summer Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Bourse 


SS...) ——— mr ee ee eee 
If it's a Lunkenheimer Whistle it will blow, because it is built on correct principles. 


If you want the successful, satisfying kind, always specify Lunkenheimer and order 
from your dealer. Write for catalog. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 
Largest Manufacturers of Engineering Specialties in the World. 





Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the follow 


classified index, may be found upon referring to their advertisement. 


this classified list. 


The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 
Buyers who are unable to find in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 


invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all probability, refer them to proper sources. 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the publishers. 


are accidental, not intentional. 


Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ballinger & Perrott. 

Dean & Main. 

Ferguson, John W. 

Suck, Adolph. 


Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool, 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Harwood, Geo. S. & Son. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Balling Machine. 
North Chemsford Machine 
Torrance Mfg. Co. 

Bandings. 

——See under Yarns. 


Baskets. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 
Belting. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Main Belting Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 
——See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Belt Lacing Machines. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 


Cotton 


Co 


Co. 
Bindings. 
——See Tapes and Braids. 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Allen, William Sons Co. 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
New York Blower Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Schutte & Koerting Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 


Bobbin Machinery. 

Defiance Machine Works. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 
Leigh, Evan A, 

Tebbets, E. L. & Co 

Boiler Arches, “Steel Mixture.” 
McLeod & Henry 
Boiler Setting. 
McLeod & Henry. 
Bollers. 

—-See Steam Boilers. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, 
Pearson, J. T 

Boxes (Paper). 

—See Paper Boxes. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 


Ete. 


Ete. 


Braids. 
—-See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 


Brass (Perforated). 
See under Perforated Metal. 


Brushers, 
—-See Napping Machines. 


Brushes. 
Felton, S. A. & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 


Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Burlaps. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Buttons. 
Davenport Pearl Button Co. 
International Button Co. 


Calico Printers’ Machinery 
and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching, 
ery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 


Carbonizing. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 


Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drving Machinerv Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Card Clothing. 

Ashworth Bros. 

Bowes, L. M., Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley. Cc. E. & Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Card Feeds. 
—See Automatic Feeds. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley. C. E. & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


Castings. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co 
Link Belt Engineering Co. 
Lunkenhelmer Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 


Chain Blocks and Hoist. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Chemical Apparatus. 
Weeks, A. J. 
Chemicals. 
American Chemical Co 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 


Chemists. 

Little & Walker. 
Cling Surface. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Clocks. 

Pettes & Randall 
Cloth Boards. 

Chaffee Bros 

Pearson, J. T. 


Ma- 


Co. 


Such omissions 


Shryock, J. K. 

Smyth, J. L. N. Paper Co. 
Cloth Stretchers. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 

Leyland, Thomas & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Clutches. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 

Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co, 

Hunter, James, Machine Co. 

Klein, Chas. C. 

Link Belt Engineering Co. 

Reeves Pulley Co. 
Combs. 

Lowe, 8S. C. 


Comb Aprons. 


Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 
Comb Pins and Needles. 
Dean, John M. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Dean, John M. 
Hood, R. H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. BE. & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Condensers. 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 


Conveyors, Pneumatic. 
—-See Blowers & Blower Systems. 


Conveying Machinery and 
hains. 
Coburn Trolley Track Co. 
Dodge Cold Storage Co., 
pherage Dept. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Link Belt Engineering Co. 
Cop Tubes. 
—-See Paper Tubes. 
Copper (Perforated). 
——See under Perforated Metal. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
Rome Metal Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 
Coppersmiths, 
Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 


Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Cotton. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., 
Charles, W. B. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co. 

Cotton Elevators. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 
Cotton Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Textile Appliances Co. 
Atherton, A. T., Machine Co 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 

Baker Machine Co. 

Barber & Coleman Co. 

Barker, James. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Coldwell-Gildard Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co, 

Elliott & Hall 

Entwistle. T. C., Co. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Howard & Bullough American 

Co. 

Kilburn, 


United Tel- 


Co. 


Mach. 
Lincoln & Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index. with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Cotton Machinery —cont, 


Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowe, 8S. C. 

Lowell Machine Shop 
Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., 
Neverslip Cop Spindle Co. 
North Chelmsford Machine Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Providence Machine Co. 

Riley, C. E. & Co. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 


The 


Schofield, Geo. L. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 


Atherton, A. T., Machine Co. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach, 
Co. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E. & Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Cotton Softeners. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Warren Soap Mfg. Co 
Cotton Waste. 

Blaisdell, S., Jr., C 

Charles, W. B 

Greaves, Frank B 
Crayons. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 

Lowell Crayon Co. 
Cutter for Knit Goods. 
Eastman Machine Co 

Langston, Samuel M. 


Catting Machinery. 
Eastman Machine Co. 


Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh 
Dobbies. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 


Drawing Rolls. 
Hood, R. H. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co 

Dryers. 
American 
American 
Arlington 

prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. 


& Co. 


The 


Blower Co 
Drying Machinery Co. 
Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


& Sons Co. 


Hunter, Jas.. Machine Co 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 
Mass. Fan Co. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Whittle, Jas. H. 

Vacuum Process Co 


Drying Boards. 


Bull, William C. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Dusters. 


——See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dust Collectors. 

Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Finish- 
ers. 

Brophy’s, T., Sons. 

Cranston Worsted Mills (Yarns). 
Davidson, J. F. 

Fawell, Arthur 

Firth & Foster Co. 

Greenwood, R. & Bault 

Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Ingrahamville Dye Works. 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H. & Sons Co 
Maryland Bleach & Dye Works. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 


Peerless Co. 
Providence Mills 
Rowland, Samuel 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 

Aiton Machine Co 

Allen, William, suns Co. 

American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Dyeing Machine 


Mfg. Co. 


Co 


Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co 


Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co 
Fries, John W. 


Gessner, David 
Heathcote, John & Son 
Heusch, Severin. 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 


Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 


Klipstein, A. & Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Leyland, Thos. & Co 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. 
Vacuum Process Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, 
Whittle, Jas. H. 
Dye House Cans. 

Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Dye Sticks. 

Bailey, Frank 

Haedrich, E. M. 
Dye Tubs. 
See Tanks, Tubs and Vats 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Chemical Co 
Atteaux, F. E. & Co 

Barrett Mfg. Co 

Berlin Aniline Works. 

Bischoff & Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Cassella Color Co 

Kalle & Co. 
Farbenfabriken 
Ford, J. B., Co 
Geigy Aniline & Extract Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 

Johnson, Chas. A. & Co. 

Klipstein, A. & Co. 

Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co. 
Leyland, Thos, & Co. 

Metz, H. A. & Co. 

Nicol, J. M. & J. 8. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 

Sykes, Walter F. & Co. 
Thayer, Ed. M. 

Vila, H. 8. 

West Indies Chemical Works, 
Dynamos. 

—See Electric Lighting. 
Edgings. 

——See Tapes. Braids and Edgings. 
Electrical Construction. 
Crocker, Wheeler & Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Mechanical Appliance Co. 

National Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Cloth Cutter. 

Eastman Machine Co. 

Electric Fans. 

American Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Crocker, Wheeler & Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Mechanical Appliance Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Flectric Lamps. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 


Co. (Drying). 


Ltd. 


of Elberfeld Co. 


Ltd. 


Co. 
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| Eleetriec Lighting. 


General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors, 

Crocker, Wheeler & Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Mechanical Appliance Co. 

National Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Elevators. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

Salem Elevator Works, 
Embroidery Machines for Hos- 
iery and Knit Goods. 

Walther, Otto. 

Employees’ Time Recorders. 

Pettes & Randall Co 
Engravers. 

Smith Bros. 

Exhaust Heads. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus. 

Fans. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co 
Feed Water Heaters. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co 

Murray Iron Works Co 

Scaife, W. B. & Sons, 

Feed Water Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Murray Iron Works Co. 

Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 

Feed Water Purifiers. 

Philadelphia Water Purification 
Feeds. 

See Automatic Feeds. 
Felt Hardeners. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine 
Felting Machinery. 

Farrell Foundry and Machine Co 
Filters. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 

Phila. Water Purification Co., 

Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 
Finishing Machinery. 

— See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 
Fire Box Blocks, 
ture.” 

McLeod & Henry Co. 
Fire Brick. 

Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 

McLeod & Henry. 
Fire Extinguishers. 

3adger, E. B. & Sons Co 
Fire Hose. 

Eureka Fire Hose Co 
Fire Hydrants. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 
Fire Proof Doors 

down. 

Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Flax, Tow, Hemp 

Machinery. 

Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes- Barbour, 

Lad. 








The 


“Steel Mix- 


and Win- 


and Jute 


Fluted Rolls. 

Hood, R. H. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Thurston, A. G. & Son. 


Flyers. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 


Forges. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Forwarders. 
McKeon, sJohn F. 


| Friction Clutches. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page mumbers, follows this lisa 


——See Clutches. 
Friction Cones. 
Evans, G. Frank. 
Fuel Economizers. 


Green Fuel Economizer Co 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


ASTURTEVANT ENGINE 


anda 


STURTEVANT GENERATOR 


Designed and constructed the one for the 
other, forming a compact and efficient 


Sturtevant Generating Set 


Improved method of lubrication gives highest mechanical efficiency to the engine. All running 
parts enclosed yet accessible. 

The generator is corservatively rated; has heavy overload capacity, low temperature rise and 
improved ventilation. 


Send for Bulletin 63. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CoO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago London 


Designers and builders of ‘Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Apparatus; Fans, 
Blowers and Exhausters; Steam Engines, Electric Motors and Generating Sets; Fuel Economizers; 
Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, Etc. 
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David Gessner 


Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 
Machines 















































Falling Mills for Woolen | Hosiery Boards. Langston, Samuel M. 
Goods. Pearson, J. T. Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. Hosiery Labels. Nye & Tredick Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. Beck, Charles Paper Co. Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. Kaumagraph Company. a & Williams. 

Kenyon, D. R. & Son Humidifying Apparatus. nion Special Machine Co 
Garnetts. American Air Moistening Co. xen & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co 
Leigh, Evan A. | Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. nitting Machine Cylinders. 

Philadelphia ‘Textile Machinery Co | Shutte & Koerting Co. ee ee Co. 
Gas Engines. /_ Extractors. Stafford & Holt. 
Jones, Lewis. | American Tool & Machine Co. Knitting Machinery. 
Gas Exhausters. a. oe & Sons, Boss Knitting Machine Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. | y, ae . 7 Branson Machine Co. 
|} Rodney Hunt Machine Co. Brinton, H. & Co. 
Gauges. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. Claes & Flentje 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Cooper, Chas. _ 
Lunkenheimer Co. | Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd Crane Mfg. Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. Whittle, Jas. H. Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co 
Gears. Injectors. Grosser Knitting Machine Co 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. | Lunkenheimer Co. Hilscher, G. 
qo YE Raw Hide Co. Schutte & Koerting Co | Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 
ear Cu ng. | Jones, Lewis. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co Se Silks. | Koch, Edward W. 
Gear Cutting Machine. : ees a Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Whiton, The . B. Co. Ironing Machines for Knit Leighton Machine Co. 
. ayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine | 
Generating Sets. Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co. Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
Buffalo Forge Co. Iron Work. McMichael, A. 
Pe ie gp B. F., Co. Link Belt Engineering Co. National Automatic Knitter Co. 
rate Bars. Jacquards. Nye & Tredick Co. 
Tupper, W. W. & Co Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. Paxton & O'Neill. 
Grease. Knit Goods, Edgings, @rim-| 2Ut> Machine Co 
« Cook’s, Adam, Son. mings, — a . Williams, 
Guides. Catheart, John & Co. contend ane 
1B ; . Cc tandard Machine Co. 
Mitchell-Bissell & Co. hapin, Geo. W. 
Taylor, James. 
| Charles, W. B. 
Heating. Cheney Bros Tompkins Bros. 
—See Ventilating. Friedberger Mfe. Co | Walter & Co. 
Heddles. Hepner & Horwitz. ae = “i 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. International Button Co. K ittine N S- dle as shes 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. me = mh —e— 
Hoisting Apparatus. Weimar Bros. Seecken’a, Win, Sen 
Coburn Trolley Track Co | Knit Goods, Finishing Ma- Brinton, H. & Co. P 
Dodge Cold Storage Co., United Tel- | chines, Crochet, Etc. Cooper, Chas. 
pherage Dept. Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co. Corey, Wm., Co. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. . 





Eastman Machine Co. Crane Mfg. Co. 








Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


THE NEWNV 


a 


_CROMPTON-THAYER LOOM COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RANCY LOOMS 


For Weaving Worsted and Woolen, Fancy Cottons and Silk Fabrics. 


DOBBIES, BOX MOTIONS AND SUPPLIES. 
677 Cambridge Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Alexander & Garsed, Southern Agents. 


Works and Offices: 


Knitting Needles and Supplies — cont. 
Dodge Needle Co. 
lsior Needle 
R. W. 
Knitting 
Loyal T. 
Kolb, Frank E. 
Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. C 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 
Mayo Knitting Machine & 
Page Needle Co 
Treat, Orion. 
Wardwell Needle C 
Labeling Machines. 
Chas., Paper Co., Ltd 
Lamps. Incandescent. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Sawyer Mann Electric 
Westinghouse Electric 
Lathes. 

M: abe, J. J. 
Leather. 

Bowes, L. M., Co 
Loom Pickers. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Looms. 

Crompton & Knowles L 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co 
Draper Company. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & C 
Leigh. Evan A. 

well Machine Shor 

a on Machine Works 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richar 
Whitin Machine Works 
oopers. 

Hepworth, John W 
Leighton Machine C 
ubricators. 
Cook’s, Adam, Son 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Lag Straps. 
Bond, Chas. 


Lumpers. 
Gerry, George & Son. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 


Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed. & Bro. 
Lamb, J. K., Textile 
Schofield, L. 
Stead, Arthur. 
raylor, James. 


Machinists’ Tools. 
Curtis & Marble Machine 
McCabe, J. J. 
Whitin, The D. 

Mails. 

Walder, J. 


Measuring and Folding 
chines. 
Elliott & Hall. 
Fabric Measuring & Packaging © 
Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co 
3oston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Dean & Main. 
Murray Iron Works Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machine: 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Suck, Adolph 
_ reerizers. 
Greenwood & Bault, R. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works 
Lorrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur 
prop.) 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with 


Exce Co. 
& Co. 
Machine Co. 


Gormley, 
Grosser 
Ives, 


Mach. Co 


Geo. 


Needls 


0. 
Co 
Beck, E. Co. 
Co, 


& Mfg. Co. Ma- 


y Co 


&C 


Birch, 





A Shultz Sable 
an oak-tanned 


Rawhide Belt, 


leather belt, 


double thick, 
single thick, 


belt. Wetan the 

hold on the pulley 
at least 334 more power than the 
There are imitations galore. You ¢ 
by the black stained surfaces anid 
feet; but the principal differences 
longer life and a lower cost by the 
Shall cur book No. 
and its use? 


surface only, by 


transmission 
leather 
in 


of 
belting. 
buying, 


best of 
an tell the 
‘SABLE” 


ouk-tanned 
difference, 
stamped at 
will in use—more 
Do want belt 
valuable iuformation 


by 


every ten show 


power, 
trial? 
belting 


year. 
4 


you a on 
we send you of on 


sr. LOUIS, MO. 


New York, Boston, 114 High St. 


111 Chambers St. 


will turn 
just because 
ning insures a permanent pliability not to be 
a process that givesita 
.even when running slack, 


Butterworth, 
Klauder-Weldon Dye 
3 th, Drum & Co 

xtile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whiteley, William & Sons, Ltd. 


Metallic Fire-proof Window 
Frames and Sashes. 
gadger, E. B. & Sons Co 
Mill Architects. 
—See Architects 
Mill Brushes. 
—-See Brushes. 
Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Mill Sewing Machines. 
— See Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Mill Supplies. 
American Supply 
Bamford 
Barker, 
Bond 
Buckley’s, Benj., Son, Gun Mill. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Jefferson, Ed. & Bro. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Main Belting Co 
Morris & Co. 
Murphy, E 
Ph lelphia 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Richardson Bros 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Travele 
Stephenson Mfg. Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, 
Thurston, A. G 
Tucker, W. W. & C. F. 
Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co 
United States Supply C 
Werd & Vandegrift 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


a. WwW. & 


ing 


Sons. 


Machine Co 


and Mill 


Engineers 


Co 
& Smith. 

James. 

Chas 


W. & Co. 
Drying Machinery 


lac 


r Co 


Richards & 
& Son 


c 


o 


o 


page numbers, follows this list. 


around as small a pulley as 
process of t 
tanned leather 
kid-like “feel” 


to 


our 
in 


secret in 


had any oak 


and a 


that enables us guarantee the 


Philadelphia: 116 N. Third St. 
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: Lundell 


»5 UNIVERSAL 
MOTORS 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
DRIVE ON THE MARKET 


For Textile Machinery 


Write for Bulletins. 


Alational 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
New York, lil Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Land Title Building, 
Pittsburg Farmers Bank Building. 
Chicago, Old Colony Building. 
Atlanta, Ga., Empire Building. 
New Orleans, La., Hibernia Bank Bldg. 


lectrir 


Milwaukee 


General Sales Office: 
Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago. 


Company 


SALES OFFICES: 
Cleveland, Barton Stevenson & Co. 
Detroit, Miller, Seldon Elect. Co. 

St. Louis, 320 Chemical Building. 
Denver, Hendric & Bolthoff Mfg. & S. Co 


Seattle «& Vrs ‘ 
San Francisco j Kilbourne & Clark Co. 





ee a Li Sa ae Ce sa eh a ee ee 


| 
Motors. 


——See Electric Motors. 
Napping Machinery. 

American Napping Machine Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Gessner, David. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Parks & Woolsen Machinery Co. 

Whiteley, William & Sons, Ltd 
Noils (Silk). 

Malcolm Mills Co. 

Ryle, Wm. & Co. 
Office Supplies. 

Niagara Clip Co 
Oil Cups. 

Lunkenheimer Co 

Tucker, W. & C. F. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Oils. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Cook’s, Adam, Son 

Excelsior Wool Compound Co 

Murphy, E. W. & Co. 

New York & New Jersey Lubricant 

Co. 

Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Oil Hole Covers. 

Tucker, W. W. & C. F. 
Overhead Tracks. 

Coburn Trolley Track Co 

Cohoes, Foundry & Machine Co. 
Overseaming Machines. 

American Overedging & Seaming Ma- 

chine Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 
ing. 
Johnson, C. A. & Co. 
Paper. 
Richardson Bros. 
Smyth, J. L. N. Paper Co. 
Paper Boards. 
Shryock, J. K. 
Smyth, J. L. N. Paper Co 


Paper Box Machinery. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Langston, Samuel M. 

Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory. 
Howson & Howson. 

Perforated Metals. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 


Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Pipes and Fittings. 
Pancoast, Henry B. & Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
——See Ventilating. 
Porcelain Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell & Co 
Power ‘Transmission Machin- 
ery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Columbian Rope Co. 
Evans, G. Frenk. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Klein, Chas. C. 
Link Belt Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Sellers, William & Co. 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Preparatory Machinery 
ton). 
Atherton, A. T., Mach. Co. 
Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 


(Cot- 


Riley, C. E. & Co. 


Saco & Pettee 
Presses. 


Machine Shops 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


Butterworth, H. W. 


& Sons Co 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Gessner, David. 
Hart, Charles. 


Miller Press & Machine Co 


Murray 


Iron Works. 


North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Spence & Rideout. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 


Pressers and Flyers. 
Baker Machine Co. 


Pressure Regulators. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 


Mason Regulator Co. 


Walworth Mfg. 
Pulleys. 


Co 


— See Power Transmitting Machi: 


Pulley Covering. 


Warren Company, The. 


Pumps. 


Goulds Mfg. Co. 


Knowles Steam Pump Works. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Pomp Governors. 


Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 


Mason Regulator Co. 


Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Purifying & Filtration 


Plants 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification 


Scaife, W. B. & Sons 


Quillers. 
Foster Machine 


Co 


North Chelmsford Machine Co 


Payne, G. 
Ree Pickers. 


W. & Co 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery 


Schofield, Wm., 


Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this lixt. 
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BUYERS’ INDEX 


RUBEROID ROOFINC 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


STANDARD FOR FOURTEEN YEARS. 


The. original weather-proof, elastic and acid-resisting roofing. 
heat and the acid-fumes of dye-houses, etc. 
Especially useful on saw-tooth roofs. 
Booklet R. 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO., Sole Mfrs., 
100 William St., New York. 


In stock in all large cities. 


Kamie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A. 

Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 


Reed and Harness 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Walder, J. 


Reels. 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 


Manufac- 


Reducing Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam & Valve Co 
Mason Regulator Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Gage 


Remnants. 
Feingold, H. 
Ribbons. 
Barton, F. C. 
Cheney Bros, 
Ring Travelers. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring 
Roofing. 
Lincoln Waterproof 
Standard Paint Co. 
Roller Coverers. 
Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co 
Roller Leather. 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 
Turner, J. S., Mfg. 
Rope. 
American Mfg. Co 
Columbian Rope Co 
Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co 
Columbian Rope Cv 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co 


Ruberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co 


& D 


Traveler Co. 


Cloth Co 


Co 


| 
| Scallop Machines. 


Merrow Machine Co. 
Schools. 

International Text Book Co. 

Lowell Textile School. 

New Bedford Textile School. 

Philadelphia Textile School. 
Secondhand Machinery. 

——See Mchry. Dealers, also classified 

Ads, 


Screens (Perforated). 


——See under Perforated Metal. 

—-See Commission Merchants. 
Separators. 

Draper Co., The. 


| Sewing Machines and Supplies. 


American Overedging & Seaming Mch. 
Co. 

Arlington Mch. 
prop.) 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Dinsmore Mfg. Co 

Fales, L. F. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Union Special Machine Co. 

Walter & Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co 


Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
—See Power Transmission Machinery. 
Shear Blades. 

Heusch, Severin. 
Shearing Machinery. 
——See Dyeing, Drying, 

Finishing. 
Sheet Metal Work. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works 
Shell Rolls. 
Thurston, A. G. & Son. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 
Shuttles. 
—See Bobbins, Spools, 
Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


Bleaching and 


Shuttles, Ecc 


(Arthur Birch, 


W., Sons Co 


Resists the great 


Highly fire-resisting. Contains no tar. 
Outlasts tin and iron. 


Send for samples and 


Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A. & Co. 


Silk Noils. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Singe Plates. 
Arlington Mch. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., 
Rome Metal Co 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine C< 
Knapp, Charles H. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Nicol, J. M. & J. S 
O. K, Soap Co. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 
Skylights. 
Bickelhaupt, G., Skylight Works. 
Drouve, G., Co. 
Lord & Burnham Co. 
Slashers. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Soaps. 
American Soap & Washoline C 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co 
India Alkali Works. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co 
Oo. K. Soap Co. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons, Gun Mill. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Leigh, Evan A 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Ward & Vandegrift. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


Sons Co 


(Arthur 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


CATCH THE DUST 


IN YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING AN 


ALLINGTON OR MARSHALL 
Dust Collecting System 


ALLINGTON & CURTIS MANUFACTURING CO., Saginaw, Mich. 













































































































































































































































































ANALYSES OF WATER, COAL, SIZES, 








OILS, SOAPS, 





CHEMICALS AND 





MILL SUPPLIES 


GENERALLY. 





Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Spinning Frames. 
—-See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. 
Howard & Bullough American Ma- 
hine Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons 
Spool Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works 
Spools. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Bte. 
Spoolers. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, George W. & Co 
Steam Boilers. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 
Murray Iron Works Co. 
Wickes Bros. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
Insurance Co 
Steam Boxes. 
Allen, William, Sons Co 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 
Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Co. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co. 
Murray Iron Works Co 
Sturtevant, B. F. & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Steam Kettles. 
Murray Iron Works 
Steam Pumps. 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., The 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 
Steam Traps. 
Albany Steam Trap Co 
American Blower Co. 
Stone Ware. 
Weeks, A. J. 
Stop Motion for Looms. 
——See Warp Stop Motions 
Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 
chines. 
Ruth Machine Co. 
Tanks, Tubes and Vats. 
Caldwell, W. E., Co. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Lewis, H. F. & Co 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Stevens Tank & Tower Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woolford, George, Tank and Vat Mfg. 
Co. 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Barton, F. C. 
Cathcart, John & Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger Mfg. Co 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 





TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


PRIVATE TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, 2312 MAIN. 





LITTLE & WALKER, 





CHEMISTS, 





93 BROAD ST., BOSTON. 


Telephones. 
Pettes & Randall Co 


Telpherage 


pherage Dept. 
Temples. 
Draper Co, 
Tentering Machines. 
Bleaching Machinery, 


Tenter Clips. 
—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 


Ticketing Machinery. 
Labeling Machines. 
Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagraph 
Transfer Co. 
Trolley Tracks. 


Dodge Cold United Tel- 


Trucking. 


Turbines. 
Water Wheels. 


American Mfg. 
Richardson 
Twisting Machinery. 


Philadelphia Machinery Co. 


Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Lunkenheimer 
Regulator Co 

Koerting Co 


- 


entilating Apparatas. 
Curtis Mfg. Co. 
American Air Moistening Co, 


American Drying Machinery Co. 
Ventilating Fan Works. 


Pure Air & Cooling Co. 


Blower Co 


Burnham Co 
Massachusetts 
York Blower Co. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia 


Sturtevant, 
Warpers. 
Draper Company. 


Warping and Beaming Machin- 


Draper Company. 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Willlam, & Sons, 
Warp Stop Motions. 
American Textile 
Coldwell-Gildard Co. 
Draper Company. 
Warp Tying-in Machinery. 
Barber & Coleman Co. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 


Appliances Co, 


Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Machine Co. 

D. R., & Son. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page nambers, follows this list. 















SPECIALISTS IN THE CHEMISTRY OF 
FIBRES AND TEXTILE PROCESSES. 









EXPERTS !N PATENT CAUSES. 









REPORTS ON BLEACHING, DYEING 
AND FINISHING PROCESSES 
AND PLANTS. 












Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Washing Soda. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 

Watchman’s Clocks. 

Nanz & Co 
Pettes & Randall Co. 

Water Chemists. 

Scaife, W. B. & Sons Co, 

Water Purifiers and Filters. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 

Water Softeners. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons Co 

Water Towers. 

Caldwell, W. E., Co 
Stevens Tank & Tower Co 

Water Wheels. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co 
Smith, S. Morgan, Co. 

Water Wheel Governors. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 

Replogle Governor Works 

Whistles. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 
Winders. 
Altemus, J. K. 
Atherton, A. T., Machine Co 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Foster Machine Co, 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, George W., & Co 
Universal Winding Co 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd 
Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 

Winders (Ball). 

North Chelmsford Machine Co 

Winders (Hosiery). 

Altemus, Jacob K, 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 

Leighton Machine Co. 

Payne, G. W., & Co. 

Universal Winding Co. 

Wire Stitching Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 

Wood Pulleys. 

Reeves Pulley Co. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 

Woodworking Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works 

Wool, 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Tierney, Frank A 

Wool Compound. 

Excelsior Wool Compound C 

Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Whittle, Jas. H. 

Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 

India Alkali Works. 

Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Woolen and Worsted Machin- 


ery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 


Arlington Mch. Works. (Arthur Birch, 


prop. 
Barker, James. 
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Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co, 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Fales, L. F. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Gessner, David, 

Harwood, Geo. 8., & Son. 

Hood, R, H. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro 

Keryon, D. R., & Son, 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., & Co. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Standard Spinning Machine Co, 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co, 
Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, 
Whittle, Jas. H. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Wool, Non-shrinking Process 

for. 

Heyer, Charles H. 
Wool Oiling Apparatus. 
Harwood, Geo. S., & Son. 
Wool Oils. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Excelsior Wool Compound 
Wool Shoddies. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 
Wool Spinning Machinery. 

New Process Spinning Machine Co. 
Wool Washing, Preparing and 
Drying Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co, 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Leigh. Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., & Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Toohey, M. J., & Co. 
Cotton Yarns. 
American Cotton Yarn Exchange. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W 
Charles, W. B. 
Dana Warp Mills 
Eddy & Street. 
Grant Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co 
Lorimer, E. D 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & 
Moeller & Littauer 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Orswell Mills 
Paulson, Linkroom Co 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co 
Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Sternberg. Fred, & Co 
Tierney, F. A 
Gassed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Lorimer, E. D 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Glazed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W 


Works. 


Ltd. 


Co 


Co. 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


Stoddard 


We import a most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 


Cotton and Burlaps. 


Representing the 


Haseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 


latest 
chines. 


inprovements 
We should be pleased to com- 


in Textile Ma- 


Richard 


municate 


with parties 


contemplating 


any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length, our machines and supplies. 


§& Zo. 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, 


8 CURRER STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
EAST FOURTH STREET, 


Harding, Whitman & Co, 
Indian Orchard Co. 

Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 

Malcolm Mills Co. 

Moeller & Littauer. 

Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 

Skerry, A. T., & Co. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 

Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 

Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., 
York Mills. 


Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Cranston Worsted Mills 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Cranston Worsted Mills 
Chapin, George W. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Hyde, E. S 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Mitchell, James E., & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Monument Mills. 
Queensbury Mills 

Skerry, A. T., & Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Mercerized Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Harper, E. G. 

Indian Orchard Co. 

Lorimer, E. D. 

Lorimer, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Sternberg. Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 

Mohair Yarns. 
Cranston Worsted Mills 
Harding, Whitman & Co 


New 


BOSTON 
BRADFORD, ENG. 
BOURSE BLDG. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, 
Noils, Etc. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Skerry, A. T.. & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Silk Noils. 
Tierney, F. A. 
Silk Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cheney Bros. 
Eddy & Street. 
Ryle. Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Faton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Eddy & Street. 
Hyde, E. S. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Solis, Andrew J Jr., & Co 
Speed & Stephenson. 
Woolen Yarns. 
Adams, Joseph M., Co 
Moeller & Littauer. 


Worsted Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Cranston Worsted Mills 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Queensbury Mills. 
Salkeld, A. D & Bro 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Speed & Stephenson. 


Silk 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 
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PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
FIRST COST THE ONLY COST. 


THE COLDWELL-GILDARD CO. 


108-110 Hartwell Street, Fall River. 
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Souvenir of the Manchester, England, 1905 


Tnternational Gonaress 


of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Hssociations. 


HE BRITISH IMPERIAL TRADE PRESS, 41 Corporation Street, Manchester, 
England, will issue a Magnificent Illustrated Souvenir as a memento of this, the 
Greatest Cotton Congress the world has yet seen. _It will be beautifully illustrated, 
and will contain literary material of intense interest to the Textile Industries through- 
out the world. The aim is to produce a book which will be preserved in after years 

as a tangible reminder of this great gathering. It will reach practically everyone of any account 

in the Textile Industries throughout the world. 

The price will only be One Dollar each, and, inasmuch as it is being widely advertised 
throughout the world, the anticipated circulation will be very great. Those desirous of securing 
copies should send One Dollar at once, either to this journal or to the British Imperial Trade 
Press, 41 Corporation Street, Manchester, England. 

A few pages of approved advertisements will be accepted on the following terms : 

Full Page, £12 net. Half Page, £7 net. Quarter Page, £4 net. 


The size of the pages in the Souvenir will be about 8% inches deep and 11 inches long. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAy BE OBTAINED FROM 
THE BRI —— iialaaaaarne SAE: PRESS, 
41 Corporation Street. - ~ MANCHESTER, — 


Advertisements may be ordered by Ceaiiaisi or Caliban to ** Publicity, Manchester,’ 
by Telephone to ‘* 4586 Manchester.’ 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Queensbury Mills 
Keeves Pulley Co. ae 
Replogle Governor Wo 
Richardson Bros. .. 
Riitey, C. E., & Co 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 7 
Roessler & Hasslacher Che 
Co. ‘ 
Rome Metal 
Rowland, Samuel 
Ruth Machine Co, Toohey, M. J Co 
Ryle, William, & Co. Torrance Mfg. Co. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops Treat, Orion = 
Saginaw Mfg. Co. .. veoeeveee 45] Tucker, W. & C.F... 
Salem Elevator Works esa Tupper, W. W.. & Co. 
Salkeld, A, D.. & Bro. 4 Turner, J. S., Mfg. Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons . coves Inderfeed Stoker (x 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co Fae wh eae Special Ma } aa 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons - of | Universal Winding Co 
Bohaiteler, Chas. H. ... “+++ 299) U.S. Mill Supply Co 
a / ‘ ae Schofield, Geo. L. ...... = + Vacuum Dyeing Mch. Co 
» Cop Spindle Co. ...... 3 Schofield, William, Co. ‘ Vacuum Process Co 
dford Textile School . 223 Schutte & Koerting C - 52\ via H. 8 . : 
: Butt Co -- 45) Scott « Williams .... iv saeene Walcott 5 
‘o. Sellers, Wm., & Co. pas eeew "Ce 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 3 Walder 
Shryock, J. K. 38 | Walter & Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. .... ee ee f Walther. Otto 
Skerry, A. T&S ee ees “"*** S59 Walworth Manufacturing 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. vienine Outside B 
; ..-. 3 Smith Brothers sea sig ae zy, erie i 
I.M.&J.8 . 235 Smith, Drum & Co, ‘ = ae a gaa oly 
Nor Chelmsford chine Co... 29 |} Smith, S. Morgan, Co. ei ; 255 ‘Taree Co ~ 
orwood Engineering C “ie Smythe, J. L. N., Co. .... . 38 Ww: ee ce 
Tr ; $ Solis, Andrew J.. Jr., & Co. ..... 218 oe . 3 
solvay Process Co ‘oo Weimar Bro 
: rT ai , 94 -} « > s. ese ee 
ey cn rns ae = West Indies Chemical Work 
Speed & Stephenson 191-195 Ltd 
Spence & tideout ‘ aa eenasigm ae _ ata. ao <Anbs eS ie 
Stafford, Geo. W., Co. : a fiectric & Mfe 
Standar rai Co. aoe ° : , 
1m De nese eens ea tn 949 Whiteley, Wm., & Sons, Ltd 
bi . Da Standard Machine Co Pere 249 Whitin Machine Works 
O'Neill | fe it Standard Pressed Ste : Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
o. W., & Co . 2445 Stead, Arthur .. ec aee Whiton, D. E., Machine Co. 
2 248 Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. seseeseee 48 | Whittle, J. a + . 
less Company, The 218 | Stein, Hirsch & Co. .... 23% or elgg yng ly 
fettes & Randall Co. woo fl Stephenson Mfg. Co. ‘ - & A. eel eiaee ag es 
-hiladelphia Drying Mchy. Co... 15 | Sternberg, Fred, & Co. ........... 211) Willcox & Gibbs Sewing M 
Philadelphia Textile Mchy. Co 256 Stevens Tank & Tower Co, .... - chine Co. : 
Philadelphia Textile School Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Woolford. G.. Wood’ Tank Miz 
Phila. Water Purification Co. ... Me isu. sseeeseeees 189| Woolford, G., oo ank Mig 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 7 <a Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. ceasenel Co .* 
Providence Machine Co 4 z ; Sturtevant, F. B., Co. om a prs! - 
Providence Mills Company 2 Suck, Adolph ‘ oe , Yagi & Merrill so oe 
Quaker City Knitting Co. . 243 Sykes, Walter F.. & Co ; Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Taunton-New 
Co, 

Taylor, Jas. 

Tebbetts, ° 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Inside Front ( 

Thayer, Edward M., & Co 

Thun & Janssen .......... 

Thurston, A. G., & Son 

Tierney, Frank A. 

Tompkins Bros. 


Co 
i 


ck C 


JOHN FF. McKEON, 
Manufacturers’ Forwarding Agent 
SALVATOR TRANSFER Manufacturers shipping goods to, from or 


Fi through New York may be sure ey oe tas it te tel 
370 & 372 Washington St., intelligent attention to every detail. We Etre i i 


Po ee NEW YORK. the business of many large textile concerns. 


Soon Sold—Feingold H. & D. 


We do business over and over again with the same FE I N G O L D 


mills. That shows we must “deal square’’ and pay 


91 BEDFORD ST. 
good prices. If you want a quick turn-over, write us with 
samples. We buy any kind of textiles, in any quantity. BOSTON, MASS. 





Type “CC” 
Induction Motor 
For Silk Mills 


Simple in construction, absolutely re- 
liable and practically takes care of itself. 


Can be operated by anyone. 


Write for Circular 1085 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mig. Co. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sales Offices in All Large Cities. 


For Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


Murray Corliss Engines Save Steam 


Steam is coal and coal is cash. 
A mill or lighting plant not now profitable can often be put on a 
dividend basis by improving its power plant. We will do the 
business, furnishing engines, boilers, and heaters—all built by us. 


MURRAY IRON WORKS COMPANY 
INCORPORATED FEDB’Y 1, 1870. 
BURLINGTON, IOWA. (Right in the Middle of the U. S.) 


We serve the entire country. Catalogue 71 ready for buyers. 
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DEAN & MAIN, 
Mill Engineers and Architects, 


1112 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 53 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 







Valuations and Reports 


of Plants for Sale, Rental, 










Taxes or Insurance, 





BALLINGER & PERROT, 


Successors to HALES & BALLINGER,. 


ARCHITECTS AND MILL ENGINEERS, 


Southwest Corner Twelfth and Chestnut Sts., 
Telephone No. 2553. PHILADELPHIA, 









Yagi @ Merrill, 


Manufacturers’ Agents. 







General import and export business between 


The UNITED STATES, 
JAPAN and CHINA. 


Special attention given to COTTON FABRICS 
and to COTTON MILL MACHINERY. 


OFFICES : 
396-398 Broadway, New York City. 
6 Teapo Street, Nagoya, Japan. 


LimCl Daath asi Speed & Stephenson, 
" Sm he Le 170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 
i sihemjaueece MRRW AND SLCONDMARD S 
ia sameemm Worsted and Woolen Machinery 


alae A Large Supply of Worsted Machinery 
ar pr ae 4 HILADELPHIA 8 PA. Ktways on Hand. 


New and Second-Hand 


COTTON OR WOOLEN 
MACHINERY 


of Every Description may be had at Low Prices 
from 











ADOLPH SUCK 
Mill Architect and Engineer 


179 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


































Rdward Jefferson & Brother, 


Worsted Machinery 


127 South 2d St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J, B. FARRAR & SONS, Halifax, England. 
TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH & CO., Leeds, England. 











GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Send for List and state what you want. 












AGENT FOR THE WESTON HYDRO EYTRAC1OR. 


Our Reversible Fans with 
One-Piece Fan Wheels 


will handle any stringy material as well as dust. 
They are efficient and lasting, run steady and cool. 
Write for Circular M-r. 
THE NEW YORK BLOWER COMP’Y:, 


149 Broadway, New York. 25th Place & Stewart Ave., Chicago. 
Factory, Bucyrus, O. Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 














723) PATENTS — MACHINERY 195 





PATENTS CRosBy & CRECORY, 


JOHN C. EDWARDS. 
Old South Building, Washington St., Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854, Cable Address, “ Aniline,” 

Patents secured in the United States and ail other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought ané @e- 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involv- 
ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including bootsand shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical 
inventions and steam engineering. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence solicited. No eharge fer 
preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 


The Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co.. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON 
Solicitors 


of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 
NEw York, 38 Park Row 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 





BUILDERS OF THE 
ExXamilton=-=Corliss FEingine. 
Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any size, for all purposes. 
New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. 
Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. 
St. Louis Office, 317 Security Building. 


SPHED & STEPHENSOR, 


BUILDERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS, 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


We have as large a stock of Second-hand [lachinery as there is in New England. 





Note these Specia/ Lots of Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 
One Wool Washer, 3 Bowls. Cap Trap and Ring Trap Twisters. 
One Sargent Wool Dryer. Ten Sets Woolen Cards. 
One 60” Breast Worsted Card. Ten pair Woolen Mules. 
One 48” Licker-in Worsted Card. Twenty 48” Bramwell Feeds. 
Two Backwashers. Thirty-five Knowles Looms, 72’. 
Eight Ball Winders for Combs. Fifteen Knowles Looms, 92’’. 
Several Gill Boxes for before and after Combs. Sixty Crompton Looms, 92’. 
Two Noble Combs. 1 4-Bowl] Crab. 
Several Can and Spindle Gill Boxes. 100 38” Top Flat Cards. 
Several Sets of Drawing. One Kitson Cotton Opener. 
Forty Reducers and Rovers. One Three cylinder Lapper. 
Ten Cap Frames, mostly Prince Smiths. Two Klauder Weldon’s Dyeing Machines. 


10,000 CAPS, TUBES AND SPINDLES, ALL SIZES, WITH TENSION PULLEYS. 
1,000 SPINNING TOP ROLLERS, WOOD BOSSES, 3 1-2 in. PITCH. 


This machinery must be moved in order to make room for a large consignment now on 


the way. 
” 170 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 


GEISENHEIMER & G0, | Aniline Salt and 


129 Front Street, NEW YORK. O i I e 


K. OFHLER'S | Aniline Colors. 


DYESTUFFS, 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 








Branch Offices: 
19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
31 So. Front Street, Phila., Pa. 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WoRLD RECORD to be forwarded. If replies 
go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line perissue. Count seven words to a line and include side head and 


address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch single 
column each time. 


Mill Property for Sale DYE WORKS FOR SALE 


All Property of the Hutchins | ; 
Narrow Fabric Company Machinery, Contracts and 


138-140 Wilbraham Aveuue, Springtield, Mass. Two Good Will 


ory mill built especially for the business in 1896, on 

















N. Y..N. H. & H.R. R., 233x80 and a wing 74x65 ; of well known dyeing business, estab- 
also extra land. About 180 looms making narrow . 2 : 

g . suntan 3 be — 
fabrics, tapes, non-elastic webs, etc., ete. Mill mod- lished I5 years and now operating ata 







ern and in splendid condition—boilers, engines, ete., profit. 
ete. Insurance rate low. As 907 of the indebted ee P 
ness is to a very few creditors, banks, ete., the right Dye and finish wool piece goods and 


parties can probably obtain very satisfactory terms 
for taking over this property as a whole. 








cotton and wool yarns. Long lease on 


Address buildings. Price $10,000. Address, 
HENRY HALL BOSWORTH, Trustee, C. H. Hai, 5359 Jackson Avenue, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Chicago, II. 











YARN MILL FOR SALE. 
A BARGAIN 


A five set yarn mill complete with dye house, 
housed in two story brick building 300 x 60 feet, 
with fire proof warehouse, tracking facilities, etc. 
This mill is fully equipped for manufacturing single 
and twisted yarns. If desired can include fully 
equipped knitting plant for the manufacture of 
gloves, mittens and hosiery. 

LAKESIDE KNITTING COMPANY, 
Elkhart, 





HOSIERY MILL FOR SALE. 


For Mill with a daily 
capacity of from two to three hundred 
Ladies’ and Misses’ goods. Situated in a 



















sale, Hosiery 














Pennsylvania town where skilled labor is 
abundant. Good reasons for selling. For 
particulars, address 





mcc. BEAN, 
SCRANTON, PA. 
















Ind 













FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. FOR SALE. 


VALUABLE WOOLEN MILL PROPERTY Dye Tubs, Hydro-Extractor, Kiers, 


inventory over $100,000.00, located near Pittsburg, Hurricane Dry House, etc., etc. 
to close an estate. Administrator is a lumberman ALSO 


and would trade for timber or real estate, 


Address, “« Exchange,” care Textile World Record,  AUtomatic Machine for Mercerizing Skein Yarns 


Mass. Address, W. C. REYNOLDS, Norwich, Conn. 
FOR SALE. 


SECOND-HAND STEEL BOILER, WANTED. ; 
t shell, tubes, 3 in, diameter, 14 tt. tong; made vy crawtora —- SECONA-Hand Calico Printing Machine, 


of ‘Na hi ua Flush front, with MeClave shaking grate bars. all in 


Boston, 




















good order, with water column, gauge and safety valve. Just re — b =e ms s d 
placed with larger size. Price $150 0n our Mill yard. A bargain Five or more colors, 55 in, to 60 in, wide. Address 
‘Dp 7? naa » TRawettia r oe > i 
High Rock Knitting Co., Philmont, N. Y. PM,” care Textile World, Record, Boston, Mass. 





a Sie wat, her ae send wood WAt@rprOOfNg Plant For Sale. 


24 Bridesburg Looms, 24 Harness Stafford Dobbies, 1 Beaming Frame, 







120-inch, Altemus make, 1 Beaming Frame. 80-inch, Altemus make, 1 36 a Has been in successful use in one of the largest factories. 
Spindle Bobbin Winder, Altemus make, 1 Warping Mill with Creel, Alte- rhe machinery is up to date and in good working order. 
mus make. Can be seen by interested parties, and will be sold at a 

Will buy Odd Lots of Yarn of Any Kind low figure to a quick purchaser. Full particulars on appli 


‘ sation. ress, ‘‘ Waterpr *F.0 x 718, N. Y. City. 
Send Samples and Price cation. Address, ‘‘ Waterproof,” I - Box 718, Y. City 





SPECIAL NOTICES 








BARGAINS FOR SALE 


DYNAMOS — ENGINES 


1 40 K. W. Direct Connected Set. 
1 200 K. W. Direct Connected Set. 
1 50 K. W. Direct Connected Set. 
2 14x7x10 Deane Duplex Pumps. 
100,000 ft. assorted widths single and 
double Leather Belting. 
50,000 ft. Steam Pipe, assorted. 
Boilers, Engines, Dynamos, Motors. 
Write for Prices. 


THOMPSON-BONNEY CO. Srccxiva ny? 


FOR SALE 


High grade underwear factory, located in the 
middle west. Labor conditions first-class. Now 
running on paying basis. Full particulars upon 
application. Address ‘“ R,”’ care of Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


MILL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


Suitable for Cotton or Other 
Manufacturing Industries. 


Situated in a ppeving and prosperous Southern town. Two 
large railroad systems. Heavy brick building, best con- 
struction, slate covered. 30,000 feet floor space. Located 
on a canal where water power can be used or cheap elec- 
tric power can be procured from plant nearby. Consider- 
able capital will be contributed by people of town to right 
party who purchases the property and sta'ts manufactur- 
ing business. For full particulars address PAUL GARRETT, 
Norfolk. Va. 


January Numbers Wanted. 


We should like to purchase several copies of Janu- 
ary, 1905 issue of Textile World Record, to supply 
urgent demands and will pay 25 cents each upon 
receipt. Mark plainly so that we may know to 
whom to send remittance, or give credit on sub- 
scription account as may be desired. 

LORD & NAGLE CO., 
299 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Forelady Wanted 


who thoroughly understands the finishing work on 
High Class Ribbed Underwear. 

Address “ Forelady,”’ care Textile Worid Record, 
Boston, Mass. 




















Dyer of Hosiery and Yarns, fast black and 
colors, wants position Fast black silk finish a 
specialty Address “C. A. V.,” care Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, immediately, an experienced man who 
can adjust and knit underwear on Lamb machines 
Lamb Knitting Machine Company, Chicopee Falls 
Mass 

Wanted, two second-hand skein spoolers. Payne 
or Burnham make preferred. Stanley Mfg. Co 
Adams Ave. and Church St Frankford, Philadel- 
Phia. 





No You Want $20,000? 


A hosiery mill fully equipped to turn out 300 
dozen per day will be sold for that amount 


Less than the Conservative Inventory Value. 


Best of railroad facilities in New York State. 
Help above average intelligence. 
Good reasons why present owners should sell. 
Every reason why energetic brainy man of 
practical experience should double his 
money in one year. 
Are you such a man ? 
Address “OPPORTUNITY,” care Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 


A 14 x 36 Corliss Engine, now running at Grundy’s 
Mills, Bristol, Pa. To be replaced by larger unit 
July Ist. Apply to WALTER G. TATNALL, 1502 
Real Estate Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 








OWNER OF A STRICTLY MODERN FACTORY 


IN CONNECTICUT, SUITABLE FOR ANY MANUFACTURING 
PURPOSE WOULD LIKE TO MEET PARTIES ENGAGED IN OR 
CONTEMPLATING ENGAGING IN A MANUFACTURING BUSINESS 
WITH A VIEW OF CONTRIBUTING THE SAME FOR CAPITAL 
STOCK IN SUCH BUSINESS. FACTORY IS ABSOLUTELY FREE 
OF INCUMBRANCE AND OWNED BY RESPONSIBLE PARTIES; 
SATISFACTORY REFERENCES FURNISHED AND REQUIRED. 

ADDRESS ‘*R. R.” CARE OF TEXTILE WORLD RECORD, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Worsted Plant For Sale 


Excellent French Worsted Drawing and Mule Spin- 
ning Plant. 


Henry lisitt, - Bradford, England 


FIRST-CLASS SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


FOR A LARGE KNITTING MILL, 


located in the North. One possessing a high degree of executive 
ability; energetic and thoroughly familiar with the finishing of 
high priced goods. A good judge of stock and capable of purchas 
ing supplies Liberal salary to right party. Address “ Superin 
teudent A. I., care of Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 











Business Opportunity. Reliable and energetic 
young man, who can invest ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars, can secure the position of treasurer of a 
cotton manufacturing plant in the best and most 
delightful city of the South Address Millman, care 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


POSITION WANTED. 


Foreman in finishing room in knitting mill, making ladies’ and 
men’s underwear. Have had several years’ experience. Can fur 
nish reference as to ability, habits, ete. Address “Finishing Fore 
man,’ care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





First Class Hosiery Dyer wants position 
Twenty-five years’ experience on fast black and 
aniline Strictly temperate Western 
States preferred Address “Western,” care Textil 
World Record, Boston, Mass 


colors 
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file 
state their requirements directly, and the addresses 
Any paid in-advance subscriber may have his name placed on the list of those 
Correspondence is confidential. 
Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and su 
is now a member of the Textile World Record 
pleased to hear from any of his frie 


at this office. Manufacturers who may be 1n nee 


requisite blanks, furnished upon request. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The following advertisements are a porticn of those of superintendents and overseers of whom full particulars are on 
d of such men may address them in care of Textile World Record, or 
of suitable men will be furnished without charge. 


desiring positions, upon filling outthe 


perintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with mill men, 
staff, and gives special attention to this department. 
nds who may be interested. 


He would be 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent or assistant of silk or cotton 
mill. Worked on plain and fancy ribbons and all 
classes of goods in broad silks, dress silks and tie 
silks, also Jacquard work. References. 3185, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or assistant superintendent cot- | 


kinds of 
3199 Tex- 


ton mill. Age 30; American, single. All 
cotton goods. Can take place at once. 
tile World Record. 


Superintendent of broad silk mill wants position. 
Age 39; English; married. Worked on mostly plain 
goods. Could be of good service to some reliable 
concern just starting up. Has small plant of his 
own which he would put in as stock with a first- 
elass concern. 3154, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. Would like position in South. 
Not particular about salary to start. Machinist 
and thoroughly acquainted with all kinds of card 
room machinery, also spinning frames. Taken su- 
perintendent course in textile school and has had 23 
years uf practical experience in the mill, mostly on 
fine yarn work. 3044, Textile World Record. 


Cotton Mill Superintendent, or assistant. Age 34; 
married. Worked on cotton machinery on coarse 
and medium numbers. Textile school education in 
designing, carding and spinning. 3003, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent of cotton mill or overseer. Han- 
dled all kinds and numbers in yarn mills, cloth 
mills, colored warps, etc. Speeder, warper, spooler 
and spinner in the family. Age 48; . American; 
married. 3219, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of Cotton Yarn Mill or duck mill. 
A young man; American; married. Prefers posi- 
tion in the South. Worked in different depart- 
ments, spinning, spooling, twisting, warping, reel- 
ing and balling and now ready for a superintend- 


ent’s place. Unquestionable references. 3087, Tex- 
tile World Record. 
Superintendent. All kinds of fancy cotton, 


white and colored, plain and fancy, jacquard and 
box work, also silks and worsteds. Would take 
good overseer of weaving position. 3120, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent, or overseer of carding. Worked 
on combed and carded yarn from 20 up to 140, 
twilled sateens, lawns, sheetings and shirtings. 
English and American machinery. 38036, Textile 
World Record. 


Asst. Superintendent or Overseer. 20 years’ ex- 
perience as overseer in both England and Scotland 
over combing, drawing, spinning, etc. Can work 
both long and short wools, get up all kinds of mix- 
tures, instruct the shading of batches, etc. Has 
good references. 43 years of age. 3086, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent of yarn mill or plain cotton 
weaving or assistant. 33 years of age; American. 
Worked on all classes of yarn up to 50s and plain 
weaving. Married. 3226, Textile World Record. 


oLe 


Cotton Mill Superintendent. Overseer of weav- 
ing on mule spindles. Worked on fancy lenos, jac- 
quards, fancy lappets, plain, fine and coarse cotton 
goods Age 36; French-American. 3232, Textile 
World Record. 


Assistant Designer on cotton or assistant in the 
weave room. Worked plain twills, sateens and 
dobby cloth Age 21; English; single. 3230, Tex- 
tile World Record 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendency of cotton mill wanted by a 
thoroughly practical cotton manufacturer of over 
20 years’ experience. Age 38; married. Temper- 
ate. Good manager. Fully competent to obtain 
full production at minimum cost and maintain best 
selling qualities. Highest references given. 1236, 
Textile World Record. 


_ Superintendent of cotton mill, spinning or weav- 
ing, assistant superintendent or designer or over 


seer of weaving, plain or fancy goods. Age 28 
English; married; first-class references. 3243 
Textile World Record. 

Assistant Superintendent in an up-to-date cotton 
mill. Age 26 years. Textile school education. 
Single, hard worker and of good habits. Would 
invest in a paying proposition. 3239, Textile World 


Record 


Supt. of Cotton Mill, or overseer of mule or ring 
spinning is open to a position; 16 years’ experience 
in Northern mills, on yarns, denims, awnings 
apron checks, bicycle suitings, shirtings, etc., etc. 
Familiar with all well-known makes of cotton ma- 
chinery; 29 years old; American; married. Can 
give references from large Massachusetts milis. 
1527, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of cotton weaving and. spinning 


mill. English. Quilts, damasks, brocades, ribbons, 
ete. 3176, Textile World Record. 
Superintendent. Worked on ginghams and cot- 


ton warps of all kinds. Lowell, Whitin and Draper 
machinery. Age 41; American. Good experience. 
2096, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or assistant. 
fancy ginghams and sheetings. 
ence. 3162, Textile World Record. 


Leno, plain and 
Wants place at 


Superintendent or Machinist. Age 36; English; 
married. Worked on underwear, ribbed and plain; 
sweaters, circular and flat; hosiery, circular and 
full fashioned. Will not go West or South. First- 
class recommendation. 3095, Textile World Record. 


Assistant Superintendent, Chief or Mechanical 
Engineer. Age 38. Technical graduate. 15 years’ 
practical experience in cotton and flax mill repairs 
and equipment, well acquainted with cotton, flax, 
tow and jute machinery, and detail construction of 
same, also with the installation of power plants 
and power transmission. Would make a first-class 
mechanical superintendent. Best of references. 
Prefer New England. 2068, Textile World Record. 


of 


Superintendent bleaching. Worked on all 
kinds of lawns, lenos and colored lenos, towels, 
colored and white, ducks, drills, sateens, tickings 
Age 55; English; married. First-class references 


3245 Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of bleaching and finishing cotton 
goods. Worked on all kinds of cheese cloth, butter- 
cloth, sheetings, quilts, cambrics, long cloth, ducks 
and drills. Age 31; English; married. 3218, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of cotton bleachery is open toa po- 
sition. Excellent experience. American: marrie: 
aged 87. Familiar with cambrics, sheetings, shirt- 
ings, lawns, sateens, drilling and fancy weaves. 
3153, Textile World Record. 
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WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 





General Manager, agent, superintendent or de- 
signer. Worked on everything from fine worsted 
to a blanket. Good experience. Aged 37; American; 
married. 3172, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Designer. Age 37; American; 
married. All grades of woolens and also cotton 
warp goods. Will not go South or to Canada. 
3124, Textile World Record. 


Asst. Agent, superintendent or mechanical engi- 
neer in woolen or carpet mill of any kind. Age 
30; married. Excellent references. 3178, Textile 
World Record. 


Manager, superintendent or designer. Age 30; 
English; married. Experienced in England and in 
this country. Mohairs, all classes of worsted suit- 
ngs, plain and fancy dress goods. 3184, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent of worsted yarn plant or overseer 
of drawing and spinning. Worked on Australian, 
English, domestic woolens, mohair, alpaca, spun 
from 8s to 70s, also carpet yarn. Age 38; Ameri- 
can; widower. First-class references. 3221, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent or boss weaver. 15 years’ ex- 
perience in worsted, woolen and silk goods. 
Graduate of Philadelphia Textile School. 32 years 
old; married. Good manager of help. American. 
3119, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent and Designer. Age 30; American; 
married. Cotton warp, worsted and silk vestings, 
tapestry curtains, plaid backs, broadcloth, etc. 
3146, Textile World Record. 


Woolen Superintendent. Worked on worsted 
ladies’ dress goods, cassimeres, kerseys and mel- 
tons. Also a first-class man on fancy robes, bed 
and horse blankets. 48 years of age; married. 
1598, Textile World Record. 


Woolen Superintendent or designer. Worked on 
men’s wear, worsteds, fancy cassimeres and ladies’ 
dress goods. At present employed, but wishes a 
better position. 28 years of age; English, single. 
3234, Textile World Record. 

Assistant Superintendent. 
and worsteds of all kinds. 


Worked on Woolens 
Graduate of a Textile 


School. American; 23 years of age; single. 3228, 
Textile World Record. 
Woolen Superintendent, manager or designer. 


Worked on worsted and wool 
wool, cotton mixed kerseys, 
ladies’ dress goods. 
World Record. 


Woolen Superintendent of small mill or assistant 
superintendent in large mills, or boss finisher, by 
practical mill man raised in the business. Worked 
through card room, dressing and weave rooms, and 
all the departments of finishing. Overseer 20 
years; strictly temperate; have family; Scotchman. 
3200, Textile World Record. 


Woolen Superintendent and designer. 
on men’s wear, 
ing jackets, 
years of age; 
Record, 


Superintendent. A man now under engagement 
as superintendent in a first-class mill, desires to 
correspond with any party in want of a competent 
and reliable man. Experienced on all kinds of 
woolen goods and a good manager. Good reasons 
for changing. Correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress, First Class, care Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass, 


Superintendent or assistant superintendent wants 
position. Age 31; American; married. Good expe- 
rience on all kinds of goods, especially on union 
and satinets. Good references: Six years’ expe- 
rience in present place, five as overseer and one as 
superintendent. 3139, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of small woolen mill. Piece dyed 


goods, thibets, Venetians, meltons, etc. 3114, Tex- 
tile World Record. : 


combination, all 
overcoatings and 
46 years of age. 3235, Textile 


Worked 
worsteds, fancy cassimeres, smok- 
over-cloth, ladies’ dress goods. 28 
English; single. 3234 Textile World 








“WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Woolen Superintendent. Worked on nearly all 
kinds of men’s wear and dress goods. Good expe- 
rience as Overseer and superintendent. Aged 61; 
American; married. 813, Textile World Recerd. 


Superintendent woolen mill. Age 47; English, 
married. Wants New England or Middle States. 


10 years’ experience in first-class N. E. mills. 202%, 
Textile World Record. 
Superintendent, manager or designer. Age 37; 


English; married. Worsted and woolen goods for 
men’s wear and rain cloths. Worked in English 
mills, and has also been employed in this country 
3103, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent, age 34; 
Worked on fancy woolens. 
take position at once. Will not go to Canada or 
West or South. Would take a good boss spinner 
place or assistant superintendent, but wants over 
$4.00 per day. 3104, Textile World Record. 


American; married. 
Not employed, and can 


Superintendent. \Was eight years in every de- 
partment and acted as assistant in England. Wants 
to get a start in this country. Would take position 
as assistant superintendent, designer, or assistant 
designer. Hes had experience on high grades of 
plain and fancy woolens and worsteds, as well as 
army kerseys and cotton worsteds. 1841, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent or designer of small or medium 
sized mill. All kinds of fancy worsteds, cassimeres. 
cheviots, overcoatings and dress goods. Age $31; 
married; Scotch. 3076, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. Worked on cassimeres, unions. 
satinets, overcoatings, horse goods, bed blankets, 
linings, etc. Understands stock mixing, picking 
and figuring. Has had full charge of mill. 38074, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of large experience in the manu- 
facture of woolen and worsted fancies and suit- 
ings, is open to an engagement as superintendent 
or designer. Age 45; American; married. Good 
references. 1982, Textile World Record. 


Woolen Mill Manager, formerly of Yorkshire, is 
open to take a similar position in the United States 
or Canada. 1976, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or designer. Age 35; American; 
unmarried. Satinets, unions, fancy cassimeres, 
kerseys, worsteds. Good experience and refer- 
ences. 3058, Textile World Record. 


Worked on cas- 
American; married. 
References. 1674, Textile 


Superintendent wants position. 
simeres, cloakings, unions, etc. 
15 years’ experience. 
World Record. 


Manager or Superintendent of a woolen mill, 
who understands designing, is open to an engage- 
ment. 34 years old; Scotch, and single. Large ex- 
perience in Scotch and Canadian mills on tweeds, 
worsteds, overcoatings, etc. Good __ references. 
i890, Textile World Record. 


Asst. Superintendent. Young man, 26, graduate 
of Lowell Textile School (Woolen and Worsted 
Course). Has had considerable experience in set- 
ting up machinery, and worked in nearly every de- 
partment of mill. Wants position in which thers 
is a good chance to advance. 3040, Textile World 
Record. 


Superintendent and Designer. All kinds of fancy 
cassimeres, Thoroughly competent and a man of 
good habits. First-class recommendation, and good 
experience. 2012, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Designer. 
Married Experienced 
land. Worked on 
broadcloths, etc. 
once. 
ord 


Age 37. English. 
in this country and Eng- 
cloakings. suitings, coverts, 
Mill closed, and wants place at 
Good references. 3140, Textile World Rec- 


























































































































































































































































































































































































COTTIN CARDERS 


Carder in Cotton Mill. 
colored, hosiery, Egyptian, etc. 
married. 


Coarse or fine, white or 
Age 36; Canadian; 
3029. Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding. Large experience on all 
kinds of work and both English and American sys- 
tems. Can furnish first-class references. Had 
charge of carding in some of the best New Eng- 
land mills. 3009, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding or cotton ring spinning. 
Worked on carded and combed Peelers, Egyptian, 
and Sea Island cottons, making yarns from 8 to 80. 
3015, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding. 
icker and card rooms. 


Has held all positions in 
White and colored goods, 


s to 40s. 3070, Textile World Record. 
Overseer of Carding Mill. All kinds of fine 
yarns. Started up two of the largest card rooms in 


New England. Considered an expert in the manu- 
facture of combed yarns from the bale to the fin- 
ished article. First-class recommendations. 17465, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on all 
classes of cotton, carded and combed, in counts to 
136s. Will not go West or South. 
World Record. 


Overseer of Carding Department. Age 38; Eng- 
lish; married. Plain and fancy goods; both combed 
and carded, Cotton Sea Island, Peruvian, Egyptian, 
Peeler, etc. Good references. 
Record. 


Secondhand Carding or card grinding in a large 
mill. Worked on all white and colored goods, cot- 
ton from 4s to 70s. Good references. Age 29; Ger- 
man; unmarried. 3217, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer or secondhand in preparatory depart- 
ment of long chain beaming, quilling, tape dress- 
ing, warping and spooling. A Scotchman; married. 

ill = go West or South. 3156, Textile World 

ecord. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. 
classes of cotton, carded and combed, in counts to 
135s. 3061, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. Age 32; married. 


Carded and combed yarn, fine and coarse, lenos. 
lawns, shirtings. English and American makes of 
machinery. References. 3026, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer Cotton Carding or Spinning desires 
position. Age 47; American; married. Is familiar 
with all the modern makes of English and Ameri- 
can machinery, revolving top flat cards, single and 
double carding. 2073, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Cotton Carding. Age 35; married; 12 
years’ experience as overseer. Worked on all 
Kinds of yarns from 10’s to 150’s, combed and 
carded, and is familiar with all makes of English 
and American machinery. 2075, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Carding. Age 32; American. Sheet- 
ings and prints. Wants New England only. 
miliar with Lowell and Biddeford machinery. 
Textile World Record. 


Fa- 
3117, 


Overseer of Carding or Ring Spinning. 
American. Sheetings, prin * and yarns, coarse and 
tine. Worked on most American machinery, but is 
more familiar with Lowell & Whitin. 1915, Textile 
World Record. 


Age 35; 


Overseer of Winding, filling, warping or spool- 
ing. Has had considerable experience in keeping 
mill books Would consider position taking charge 
of sl American; age 26; single; good refer- 


pping 


3242, Textile World 


ences 


Record 





TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


3061, Textile 


3196, Textile World | 


Worked on all | 










COTTON SPINNERS. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling, long chain 


beaming, slashing and drawing-in. 
fancies, sheetings, etc. 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning. 
married. Ginghams, sheetings, awnings, denims, 
etc.; $8 to $4 per day. 3018, Textile World Record 


Overseer of Cotton Mule Spinning. Understands 
Mason and English makes of mules. Has worked 
in mule room sixteen years, five years as second 
hand and a year and a half as Overseer. 28 years 
old; married; steady and temperate. Would like 
to get work in N. E. or New York states. Has 
worked on colored hosiery yarn and filling. 1822, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Mule Spinning who has had a wide 
experience in large New England mills on yar 
ranging from 24’s to 160’s is open to a position. _. 
years old; American. Good references. 2003, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Overseer of Spinning. Age 34; married. Good 
experience. 20s to 90s Egyptian and American 
cotton. 3125, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Ring Spinning, spooling and warping 
wishes a position. A married man, with good expe- 
rience. Worked on sheetings, shirtings, jeans 
grain bags. 3152, Textile World Record. 


Boss Ring or Mule Spinner. Age 43; English; 
married. Asa I.ee mules, Lowell Machine Shop, 
Platt, Mason mules; Howard & Bullough, Lowell 
and Mason frames. Yarns from 6’s to 90's. 3001, 
Textile World Record. 


All kinds of 
$3.00 per day up. 3202 


Aged 42; American; 


COTTON WEAVERS, 
Overseer of Weaving. Good experience and ref- 


erence. Worked on lawns, sheetings, sateens, dimi- 
ties, fancies, etc. 3188, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Cotton Weaving. Plain and a variety 
of fancies, lenos, etc. Good experience. A young 


man; English; married. 3147, Textile World 
Record. 





Overseer of plain cotton weaving. Age 27; 
American; married. Familiar with Whitin. Mason, 
Colvin and Draper looms. Worked on prints, sheet- 
ings, cambrics, lawns, twills, etc. 3143, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Worked on sheetings, 
twills, sateens and fancies. Wants not less than 
$18 per week. 3157, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Englishman; 83 years of 
age; married. Worked on fine lawns, sheetings. 
sateens and fancies, coarse drills, twills, bicycle 
cloth, automobile cloth for tires. Familiar with 
Whitin, Crompton, Knowles, Mason, Kilburn & Lin- 
— _" Lowell machines. 3073, Textile World 

ecord. 


Overseer of Weaving. Worked on all kinds of 
cotton goods, plain and fancy, including Turkish 
and cotton towels, also fancy worsted dress goods 
Age 39; English; married. 3236, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving or loom fixing. Worked on 
cotton, woolen, silk. Used to Crompton & Knowles 
looms, both box and plan, Lewiston looms, Mason 
Colvin, Whiting, Patterson, ete. Age 43; Scotch; 
married. 3216, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Weaving or designer. Lawns, sheet- 
ings, twills, sateens, quilts, bedford cords, lappets 


A young man; unmarried. Good experience and 
a recomendation. 3063, Textile World 
ecora. 


Overseer of Weaving. 
Can do own designing and 
ences from past employers. 
where. Had experience on 
including the Draper. 1731, 


Accustomed to fancies 
figuring. Good refer- 

Is open to go any- 
many kinds of looms, 
Textile World Record 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


Overseer of Combing, washing, carding. Age 36, 
English, married. All classes of wool. Good ex- 
perience and first-class recommendation. 3094, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Would accept sec- 
endhand position. All wool, cotton and wool, 
shoddies, mixes, worsteds. Does not wish for posi- 
tion on shoddy, but would consider one. Blankets, 
suitings, flannels. Understands spinning. 3093, 
Textile World Record. 


Carder and Spimner. Been overseer 32 years, 
making every variety of cassimere, flannels, over- 
eoatings, cloakings, dress goods, etc. Married; 
American. 3132, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding. Age 30; American married; 
Nearly all classes of goods. Good experience and 
references. Address 3170, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 





Secondhand in wool card room. Age 23; Ameri- 
can. Wool and cotton mixes. References. 3198, 
Textile World Record. 


Carder, or carder and spinner. Age 49; Ameri- 
can. Has worked on all kinds of woolens, and of 
late on shoddy and cotton mixes. Is familiar with 
Davis & Furber machines. Excellent reference 
from past employer. 1944, Textile World Record. 


Carder, or carder and spinner. German; married 
Worked on all wool, wool and cotton, and shoddy 
mixes. Ten years’ actual experience. and cin 
furnish first-class recommendations. 2057, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer for Washing. Carding or Combing won! 
for worsted wants to better himself. Speaks Ger- 
man, French and English. Best of references. 
2083, Textile World Record 


Second Hand of scouring and carding worsted in 

large mill, or overseer in a small mill. Age 24; 
American: single. First-class references 3246 
Textile World Record. 

Second Hand in Cloth Room wants position as 
overseer or second hand. 20 years’ experience on 
ill kinds of goods Understands napping thor- 
oughly. Good references 3048. Textile World 


Record 


WOOLEN SPINNERS 





Roll Coverer wants an opening for work. Can 
cover cotton or worsted rolls, make aprons, or bet- 
ter, has had large experience. Can furnish tools 
Work by piece or day. 1803, Textile World Record 


Boss Spinner. Age 34; Scotch. Worked on all 
wool, cotton and wool and shoddy mixes. Will not 
go West, South or to Canada. References. Good 
experience. 38082, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Woolen Spinning. Cassimeres, beavers 
kerseys, dress goods, flannels, etc. Good experi- 
ence. 3177, Textile World Record. 


Boss Woolen Spinner. Would take a good 
secondhand job. Used to Davis & Furber and John- 
son & Bassett machines. Worked on all kinds of 
goods. First-class references. 3215, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Warping, Spooling and Winding. 
Dress goods and cloth. Will not go to Canada 
Aged 40; married. Good experience. References 


3027. Textile World Record. 


Overseer in winding, spooling and thread dress- 
ing. Age 34; Scotch; married. Also had some ex- 
perience in heaming. Shoe and corset lacing, plain 
and fancy braids and tapes. fine ginghams and 
dress goods. 3192, Textile World Record. 

Master Mechanic in cotton or woolen mill or cot- 
ton finishing plant. American: married. Gond ex- 
3189. Textile World Rec- 


perience and reference. 
ord. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Weaving, also designer. Men’s wear, 
woolen and worsted, and fancies of all kinds, cot- 
ton worsteds, dress goods. Knowles and Crompton 
looms. Age 35. 3066, Textile World Record. 


Boss Weaver or assistant superintendent. 
Worked on all kinds of worsteds and woolens. 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Wants place at once. 
Middle aged; English; married. Good experience. 
Excellent references. 3062, Textile World Record. 


Boss Weaver. Aged 38; married. Cassimeres, 
beavers, kerseys, dress goods, flannels, blankets. 
Worked on Crompton & Knowles broad looms. 
Good recommendation. 3066, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving, or would take a 
secondhand job. 365 years old; married. Familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good refer- 


ences. 3089, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving or designer. Age 23: 
American; married. Thibets, meltons, kerseys, 
worsteds and cotton worsteds. Crompton «& 
Knowles looms. Good experience. First class rec- 
ommendation. 205i, Textile World Record. 


Boss Weaver, second hand or loom fixer. Age 
30; married. Wants $8 per day. Men’s wear, dress 
goods and all kinds of fancy worsteds. Crompton 


& Knowles looms. Reference. 3182, Textile World 
Record. 


Boss Weaver and designer. All grades of fancy 
dress goods, woolen and worsted, cotton and cot- 
ton mix kerseys, coverts and venetians. Plain and 
fancy men’s wear. 3181, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Worked on all kinds of 
fancy dress goods, cotton, worsted and woolen. also 
men’s wear. Age 31; English; unmarried. 3159, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving, or weaving and designing 
in first-class mill wants position. Will not go 
South or to Canada. $4.00 per day. Can furnish 


excellent references. 3056, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Woolen Boss Weaver. Worked on 
woolens of all kinds, also dress goods 
38 years of age; married. 3231, 
Record. 


worsteds, 
American; 
Textile World 


Woolen Boss Weaver. 
fancy piece dyed worsted, woolen, plain and fancy 
flannels, also fancy mercerized rain cloths 29 
years of age; married First-class ref- 


Worked on plain and 


; Canadian; 
8251. Textile World Record. 

Overseer or superintendent. American. Married. 
Ginghams, madras, cheviots, dress goods Good 


experience and first-class character. 3164 Textile 
World Record 


Boss Weaver wants position. Very wide expe- 
rience. White and colored, plain and fancy. Un- 


derstands all kinds of looms. 3835, Textile World 
Record. 


Loom Fixer. Age 27. Knowles and Crompton 
looms. Wants not less than $2.25 per day. Will 
not go West or to Southern States. 3014, Textile 
World Record. 


Second Boss or in advisory capacity for jacquard 
weaving. Familiar with almost every line of silk 
fabrics, also cotton backs, tapestry and upholstery 
goods, hammocks, table and bed covers, ribbons 
etc. 3185, Textile World Record. 


Loom Boss or asst. superintendent. All kinds of 
worsted goods for ladies’ and gentlemen's wear 
and various classes of cetton goods. Worked in 
English mills and also in this country. 3151, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


erences 


A Young Moan, 23 years of age, English, would 
like a position as assistant designer or boss 
weaver. Has worked on woolen dress’ goods, 
cloakings, suitings and worsted suitines. Good 
references. Moderate wages weavers in 
family. 1997, Textile World 


Three 
Record 





DESIGNERS. 


Designer on any class of dress goods, waistings, 






mantle cloths, etc. 3203 Textile 


World Record. 


fine shirtings, 


Assistant Designer or asst. superintendent. Dress 
goods and men’s wear. Age 25; Austrian; unmar- 
ried. Wants position in Philadelphia or suburbs. 
3193, Textile World Record. 


Designer on cotton, or assistant on woolen, 
worsted or Jacquard work. Age 31; American; 
unmarried. 3190, Textile World Record. 


Designer in small mill or assistant in larger con- 
cern. Serges, cassimeres, shawls, and fancy wor- 
steds and cotton goods. "Wants only New England 
or Pennsylvania and New York. 3191 Textile 
World Record. 


Designer. Age 29; American. Understands Jac- 
quards and would like to get into a mill making 
ladies’ dress goods, etc. 3186, Textile World 
Record. 


Designer or superintendent. A German, 26 years 


of age. Dress goods and men’s wear. Experienced 
in Germany and this country. 3163, Textile World 
Record. 


Assistant Designer or assistant superintendent 
of woolen or worsted mill. A young man; Ameri- 
can; unmarried. Men’s wear, dress goods, silk bro- 
cades, damask, etc. 3160, Textile World Record. 


Designer, woolen and cotton novelties. Used to 
fancy cassimere, ladies’ dress goods, suitings and 


men’s wear worsted, cotton and wool mixes. First- 
class references. Age 24; Scotch; single. 3212, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Designer or boss weaver. Age 35; American; 


married. Worked on all kinds of worsteds, cheviots, 
men’s wear, dress goods and coat linings. Used to 
Knowles and Crompton looms. First-class refer- 
ences. Can take position one week’s notice. 3210 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Designer or assistant designer. Worked on all 
kinds of sateens, fancy goods, dobbies and lenos. 
21 years of age: American; single. First-class ref- 
erences. 3252, Textile World Record. 


Designer, assistant designer or assistant super- 
intendent. German. Woolen and worsted men’s 
wear and ladies’ dress goods. Experienced in Ger- 


many and a short time in this country. 3166, Tex- 
tile World Record. 
Designer or superintendent. Ginghams, crepe, 


jacquards, cycle tires, filter cloths, vesting cloth, 
etc. Good recommendations. Middle aged man; 
English; married. Address 3169, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Designer. A young man who has had eight 
years of practical experience in cotton designing 
wants position as designer or boss weaver. 
Worked on Marseilles, crochet and satin bed 
spreads, table covers, ginghams of all kinds, in- 
cluding leno, lappet and all classes of the above. 
oo work a specialty. 3107, Textile World 
Record. 


Designer or superintendent. Age 37; English; 
married. Experienced in this country and England. 
Worked on cloakings, suitings, coverts. broadclotha, 
etc. Wants $30 to $40 per week. Mill closed, and 


wants place at once. Good references. 3140, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Designer or assistant superintendent. Worked 
on cotton warp flannel coverts, plain and fancy 
cotton warp, and all wool dress goods. First-class 
references. 3244, Textile World Record. 


Jacquard Designer wants position or temporary 
work. Prefers designing for Jacquard blankets if 
possible. 3167, Textile World Record. 


Designer for cotton, worsted and silkoline dress 
goods and cotton trouserings, etc. 
American. 


A young man; 
3173, Textile World Record. 
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Wanted. 
years’ 
shoddy, cross dyes and all kinds of piece dyeing 


Position by First-class Dyer. 
experience on raw stock, wool, 


Fifteen 
cotton, 


Age 35 years. Temperate and good manager 
help. First-class references. Address Box 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


of 
28 


Boss Dyer and bleacher. 
ence and references. 
World Record. 


Boss Dyer in a 3 to 56 set mill, or secondhand 
dyer, Raw stock and shoddy. Wants Mass., R. L, 
or Conn. 3187, Textile World Record. 


Would consider a 


Scotch. Good experi- 
Underwear. 3195, Textile 


Boss Dyer in woolen mill. 
good second hand job. Worked on broadcloths, 
dress goods, raw stock. Won't go South or to 
Canada. 3180, Textile World Record. 


Dyer on all grades of worsteds, kerseys, broad- 
cloths, knit goods of all descriptions, alpacas, 
mohair lining, ladies’ dress goods, worsted yarn, 
cotton yarn, wool and cotton raw stock. Age 41; 
English-American, 3214, Textile World Record 
Boston. 


Secondhand Dyer. Yarn and cotton pieces. Ex- 
perienced on all classes of goods on a small scale. 
Age 23; unmarried. 3171, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Overseer of Dyeing on all classes of worsted, 
woolen and union goods. Can take position on two 
weeks’ notice. Age 26: American; single. First- 
class references. 3224, Textile World Record 
Boston. 


Secondhand in dyehouse. 
tion as salesman. Worked 
and woolen mills. Age 26; 
Can take place on short notice. 
Record, Boston. 


Would accept a posi- 
in first-class worsted 
American; unmarried. 
3211, Textile World 


all kinds of 
indigoes, and raw 
married. 3233, Textil 


Overseer of dyeing and finishing, 
worsteds, woolen, fancy mix, 
stock. 36 years of age; 
World Record. 


Secondhand Dyer. Cotton piece and cotton inter- 
woven with paper. Experience with all classes 
of goods on a small scale. Aged 23; German 
descent; unmarried. Address 3171, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Dyer or superintendent of dyeing and finishing 
Age 34; English; married. Not less than $3.50 
per day. All classes of woolen, worsted, mixed 
and cotton piece goods, bleaching, mercerizing. 
Can take charge from loom to case. 3121, Textile 
World Record. 


Fancy Dyer. Aged 37; American; married. Cot- 
ton, wool and silk. 3158, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Men’s wear and dress goods, 
loose wool, piece dyes and yarns. Good experience. 
3161, Textile World Record. 


Dyer. Worked on piece dyes, wool, cotton. 
shoddy yarns, rags and union dyes and carbon- 
izing. Wants place at once. Good experience and 
references. 3092, Textile World Record. 


Wanted, position as boss dyer and bleacher of 
cotton yarns, long and short chain and skein yarn 
Good references. 3145, Textile World Record. 


Boss Dyer. A young man; married; American 
Worked on wool, shoddy, cotton, silk noils, rags. 
camel’s hair and piece dyes on satinets. Will ac- 
— _ per day to start. 3122, Textile World 

ecord. 


Boss Dyer. English; married; age 36. Eighteen 
years’ experience on cotton and worsted skein, raw 
stock, woolen and worsted piece dyes, fancy men’s 
wear, rain cloth, ladies’ dress goods. Well up or 
all fancy shades. 1839, Textile World Record. 


Dyer on cotton and woolen piece goods, yarn and 
fast black on cotton. Age 42; married. 3021, Tex- 
tile World Record. 
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ENITTERS. 


Foreman of Knitting Room. Age 29; American, 
unmarried. Fleece of all kinds and gauges. Bal- 
briggan from 20 to 30 gauge. Flat work wool 


goods. Tompkin Bros. and Campbell & Clute ma- 
chines. Will not go South. 3204, Textile World 
Record. 


Secondhand ‘knitter and fixer. Familiar with 
Lewis Jones, N. & T., S & F., S. & W. and Brinton 
machines. Wants position at once. Ten years in 
present place. Ladies’ and children’s underwear 
and union suits. Will go anywhere. Age 28; un- 
married. 3209, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent of a knitting mill. Full fashioned 
seamless, worsted, merino, cotton, children’s, 
misses’ and ladies’ hosiery and men’s half hose. A 
fixer and one knitter and a looper in family. Age 
41; German; married. First-class references. 3222, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Knitting Foreman. Age 29; American; married. 
Worked on all kinds of ribbed underwear made on 
circular latch needle machines, all makes and 
gauges of latch needle machines, and slightly with 
Tompkins, Crane and Cooper latest spring needle 
rib machines. Can take place on week’s notice. 
3206, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Foreman or assistant on spring needles. 
on non-shrinkable woolen and worsted goods, 
fleece-lined, balbriggan and regular flat work. 
Used to Campbell & Clute and Tompkins machines. 
30 years old; Irish and married. Can take position 


Worked 


at once. 3205, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Foreman. A young man of several years’ expe- 
rience as foreman knitter on single and double 


thread, flat goods, plushes and fleeces, wants a 
position of any kind where he will have a chance 
to learn latch needle knitting. No reasonable 
offer refused. 3038, Textile World Record, Baston. 


Boss Knitter or machine fixer. 


Worked on plain 
lace and drop stitch hosiery. 


Good reference; 22 


years of age; single 3237, Textile World Record. 

Boss Knitter or Finisher. yerman-American; 
single; age 22 Worked on tokes, skirts, globe 
mittens. Some experience with hosiery. 3240, Tex- 


tile World Record. 


Knitter. Worked on light and heavy weight 
ladies’ ribbed vests and shaped vests, and all kinds 
ef common knit goods. Familiar with Champion, 
Nye & Tredick, Star, McMichael & Wildman ma- 
chines. Wants work in Pennsylvania. 3037, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Boss Knitter or fixer. Would like to work with 
boss finisher on sewing machines. American: age 
82. Familiar with McMichael & Wildman, Nye & 
Tredick, Snyder & Fisher, Scott & Williams and 
other makes of latch needle machines, Tompkins 
spring needle machines, and understands winding. 
$118, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Overseer in Hosiery Mill. All 
classes seamless hosiery. Understands Branson 
and Automatic ribbed toe machines. Also Pepper 
and 3/4 Automatic Excelsior Age 49; good refer- 
ences. 1441, Textile World Record 


Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent in 
knitting mill, also cotton cloth mill or yarn mill. 
Age 48; married: first-class references. 3249, Tex- 
tile World Record 


Overseer of Knitting Mill. Worked on all kinds 
of fleeced goods, balbriggan, and flat ribbed frames 
and latch needle frames. Age 30; married; good 
references 8250, Textile World Record. 


Boss Knitter or Machine Fixer. 
can; single Worked on plain lace 
hosiery Good references 
Record. 


Age 22; Ameri- 
and drop stitch 
Textile World 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
































































































We have built 
up the largest educa- 
tional institution in the 
world, with an invested capital of 
5 million dollars and with } million 
students, by helping people to increase 
their earnings. ‘This remarkable growth 
means that we have made a remarkable suc- 
cess of enabling people to earn more money. 
It is because we have helped so many 
thousands of others under all circumstances 
that we state positively that we can help 
YOU to earn more money. Do you 
want to raise your salary? It puts you 
under no obligation to find out how you 
can do so. Simply write us, stating 
the occupation you wish to rise in. 
DO IT NOW 
International 
Correspondence Schools 


Box 636 
SCRANTON, PA. 





FINISHERS. 


Finisher and assistant superintendent wants po- 
sition. Age 31; American; married. Good expe- 
rience on all kinds of goods, especially on unions 
and satinets. Good references. Will not go West, 
South or to Canada. 3139, Textile World Record. 


Boss Finisher. 25 years’ experience on all classes 
of goods, woolen and worsted and cotton mixtures 
of all grades. 3142, Textile World Record. 


Boss Finisher. American. Cheviots, cassimeres, 
beavers, dress goods, etc. Wants $2.50 to $3 per 
day. 3123, Textile World Record. 


Boss Finisher or Secondhand wants position. 
Twenty years in finishing room; 8 years second- 
hand at three mills on woolens and worsteds. 
Good grinder. Good reference. Married; age 33. 
Strictly temperate. Address Finisher & Grinder, 
care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Woolen Finisher. First-class. Familiar with all 
classes of goods and machinery. Can take full 
charge from loom to case. Has always been very 
successful. 1244, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing Room. Cut and full fash- 
ioned balbriggan ribbed goods. Familiar with 
Union Special, Wheeler & Wilson, Willcox & Gibbs, 
Merrow, etc. Excellent references. Address 3168, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Boss Finisher of underwear, cotton or wool 
mixed goods, who understands Wheeler & Wilson 
buttonhole machines, Union Button, Union Special, 
etc., is open to a position in the New England or 
Middle States. 30 years; American; married. Been 
employed for a number of years by concern for 
whom he is now working. Exceptionally good ref- 
erences. 1958, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing. Age 32; American. 
Woolen and worsteds, suitings, coatings, cloakings, 
cassimeres, cheviots, meltons, frieze, etc. 2070, 
Textile World Record. 
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Drum or frietional winding is illustrated by 


several styles of machines, i 






















udingmthose known 
as Coombs, Hetherington, Fos or low, 


Broadbent, Stubbs, Camless, 


these machines varying in a 
ducing a package having 1 CINGS. 
into which the succee ya bare 
PRESSED by contact wit LOR DRUM. 
In FRICTIONAL WI} i CONE HOLD- 

ER IS WEIGHTED so t » by CONTACT 
WITH THE DRUM AND WI MAINST THE RE- 
SISTANCE OF THE TENS 1 Sized cone of 
yarn adds over two piiiamote @ pressure dur- 
ing the process of walndi essure 


on the package that t the comple- 


tion of the wind 


In UNIVERS@E SURE is DECREASED 
as th af pases Size and the yarn is not 


erushi a Or its elasticity impaired. 


UNIVERNEL WINDING co. 


95 South Street - Boston. 
















THE COTTON MARKET 
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CHART SHOWING 





RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 








Cotton Market. Weather conditions have been favorable, but the 


crop is somewhat later than last year. Cotton has 


There is no new feature to the market for been coming freely into sight, the total from Sep- 









cotton. Present supplies seem ample for all re- tember 1 to May 19 being estimated by the Chron- 
quirements. Visible stocks are large and it is be icle at 11,501,014 bales. The same authority esti- 
lieved that spinners on both sides of the water have mates the movement into sight for a series of 
taken advantage of low prices to fill their store- years as follows: 

houses and thus guard against a possible shortage. From Sept. 1 to May 19. Bales 

The course of the market depends principally upon RNS: ra Finiseaveee nines vese EE§OL0T4 

the new crop and it is too early to obtain any 1903-04 «++ see eveeeee 9,548,239 








i a sera . . — OES Sdrv.e%se'sie ere Maes ; 10,158,66 
basis for predicting its side. The acreage is re- = ; * 

; PE Pa Ria wine ndein Katee . 9,795,150 
ported as slightly less than last year, but there is 1900-01 9,61 3.284 
room for much doubt on this point as the planters SOOO oes dec siaos .... 8,619,862 
have industriously sought to create the impression The world’s visible supply on May 19 is esti- 
that the cotton area is greatly reduced. The large mated by the same authority at 3,980,008 bales; as 
quantity of fertilizer said to have been sold this compared with 2,672,603 bales in 1904; 2,890,289 
spring indicates a large acreage under cultivation. bales in 1903, and 3,177,170 bales in 1902 









MITCHELL-BISSELL CO. 


38 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


PORCELAIN, ENAMELLED IRON AND GLASS FOR 
TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


Right Angle Pontiac Guide. 
v I 
li 
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It may be new 


to you, but Wyandotte Textile Soda is not new to the many scourers of 
wool whose wool stock comes from the scouring vats in a free and lofty 
condition, and with none of its natural properties impaired. 

Since Price is so closely joined with Quality, it is of the. greatest 
importance to scour wool so that none of the life element is taken from 
the delicate wool fiber. 

Wool scoured with Wyandotte Textile Soda comes out a snowy 
white, soft, lofty and odorless, and in perfect condition for carding and 
spinning. 

Wool scoured with Wyandotte Textile Soda, when woven into cloth, 
produces a cloth of greater longevity than is common experience with 
cloth made from wool scoured with strong alkalies. 

The usual detergent properties of Wyandotte Textile Soda, which 
enable it to do what other materials cannot do, are well worth con- 
sideration. 

There is no magic about this soda; it simply 


None Genuine except with a 


card bearing this Trade Mark means progress in the process of wool scouring. 


“Woandotte” Mr. Mill Man, is your business increasing or are 
a you drifting? Stop, get out of the old rut, use 
Wyandotte Textile Soda. Order from your sup- 


ply house or ask for further information. 


THIS SODA WAS AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE— 
GOLD MEDAL-—AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


eee | wee 1. Boe te, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Wyandotte, INKd. | 


7 FOV WEF OEE TIONS ware oe 


In Every Package. Wyandotte, Mich. 









THE WOOL MARKET 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 





Wool Market. 





have bought and sold at a profit wool that they had 
not seen, and consequently neither they nor the 
final purchaser had any personal knowledge as to 

\ demand far in excess of the domestic supply the condition of clean cost of the material. The 
has raised wool prices for fine medium above the frenzied trading has led many to stand to one sid 
high mark reached during the boom of 1899-1900. and let the market take its course. The only re 
The whole market has shared in the advance, which sult of this attitude has been that the other fellow 








has back of it the substantial support of reduced got the wool. It would not be surprising if in many 









stocks and a short supply. These factors were cases the buyer found it necessary to take a loss 
lacking five years ago when speculators pushed later in the season 

prices up, but were unable to support the load. The high prices for wool have stimulated im 
Many were ruined in the subsequent decline. At ports, which for March amounted to 29,306,845 Ibs. 
the present time, however, conditions are very dif- as compared with 18,088,787 lbs. in the same month 
ferent. The rise is due to the law of supply and last year. For the nine months ending March, 
emand, and the trade has to a large extent reluct- 1905, the wool imports reached 167,722,962 Ibs.. 
antly followed the upward course of the market. against 115,978,963 lbs. for nine months ending 


‘ 


Very little of the new clip remained unsold at the March, 1904. The wool imports for the nine months 
ipletion of the shearing and the rapidity with just ended are at the rate of 223,000,000 lbs. pet 







ich it has passed into the possession of spinners year, which is 50,000,000 lbs. above the imports oi 


and ‘Eastern dealers has probably never been any year under the McKinley or Dingley acts, and 
equaled. The advance has caused more or less nearly equal to the amount imported in 1896 und 


speculative excitement in the West where traders free wool. 













Wool and Woolen Goods Made NONSHRINKABLE 


by the use of ‘* Nevershrink Process.” 
May be applied at any stage of manufacturing. Write for Booklet. 


CHARLES H. HEYER, 
1501 Real Estate Trust Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 











STANDARD QUALITY COMBED RAMIE TOPS and NOILS a Specialty. RAMIE YARNS in All Numbers for All Purposes. 


Woot, Mota, FRANK A. TIERNEY, wots, worstes, 


Camel Hair, Silk, Mohair, Ramie 


ne er _ Wool, Tops, Noils, Yarns. and Silk 


Knitting Yarns 
All Kinds of Yarn for Weaving Purposes. Special Fibres and Novelties for Woolen, Cotton and Silk Manufacturers. 


Room 203, Wool Exchange Building, 260 West Broadway, New York. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT s 


BALING PRESSES [LT 


ARE THE STANDARD 2 


wut + 










Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size .. Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 





Less Friction 
More Even Counts 


longer life of the traveler and big saving in finff, on accountof 
the close fine grain of the De Haven all steel TRAVELER 
are afew of the claims thal we make for our product. 

If you are using anything but aDe Haven TRAVELER, you 
are not getting the good results nor as satisfactory work as 
those who do use them 
The use of our traveler means money saved. 


DE HAVEN MFG. CO., 





















Che COHOES SLASHER. 


BELT-DRIVEN, ELECTRIC ana SIZE KETTLES. REPAIRS for 
HAND-POWER ELEVATORS / P.C. and M. MULES and 


For Cotton Mills, Warehouses and 























Factories, EMPIRE 

PULLEY LOOMS 

éomimman o = WATERWHEEL 
TRACKS, “4 GOVERNORS. 


= Mi ate 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO-, Cohoes, N. Y. 


' THE BRANDEN RUBBER PUMP VALVE 
. Will Outlast Three Ordinary Valves. 


The COHOES IRON 
















Made for hot or cold water orany fluid where rubber valves are used. By its construction 
will outlast several ordinary valves A trial will demuustrate the truth of our statements. 
JOHNSTONE BLOW-OFF VALVE. A most durable and useful valve, 










Pressure and Vacuum Gages. Pop Safety Valves. 
Steam Eugine ludicators. Whistles, Lubricators, Etc., Etc. 


CROSBY STEAM APPLIANCES ARE UNEXCELLED. 


CROSBY STEAM GAGE AND VALVE CO., 


Stores: Boston, New York, Office and Works: 


Chicago, London. BOSTON, MASS, 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING 





Eastern Yaron Market. 





been extremely sensitive to every 
change in the raw cotton market. Both weavers 
and knitters have kept the business on a spot basis, 
and are operating as if a decline in the cotton mar 
ket was assured. In this they may be disappointed 
as the price of cotton depends on the new crop. 
The consumption of cotton is going on at an un- 
precedented rate abroad, a short crop or one of 
moderate size would make a decline impossible, 
and it is in the face of such a prospect that consum 
ers of yarn are buying from hand to mouth. With 
a large crop they win; without it—well, that is an- 
other story. This is the situation today. A feature 
of the yarn market that is worth noting is that 
prices strengthen with every rise on raw cotton, 
as easily as they weaken with every decline. We 
quote as follows: 


Prices hay e 


Eastern Cops. 


WI an Balin RuaceS ewan sels ee eee eee 
WD a ecise ee ois ie eek ce wip Se Re ne 
WR Sots sc eee Rewer ns eee 


ae Se ro coi ea oo sie eas Ae eo eines oly sp 
a er eo ee eee 


SN a cleat ee ie ies 6 cnvoig fet -ae. waa aieleis a mralar ces 20% 
Mh Nicks eta 8 Src aiesl Gea lags ee heie derma are Ot aol 
ale as a a taal hi ee _ 


On cones, Ye. more up to 14's; Ic. more from 


15's to 22's; 1%c. from 23’s to 35's, and 2c. above 
that. 
Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 

BP Batic tee RO acs cy ark odRix ae ee ae 
rere racah Rraiuc ied aharsis act bodman Joe 
20's 20% 
24’s 22 
26's 23 
30's 24 
26's . 25 
40's 26 


RANGE OF PRICE OF 


Yarn Department. 


Eastern Two-Ply Warps, 


COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


Carded Peeler. 


Egyptian Weaving Yarns. 


Single Skeins 


Two and Three Ply Skeins, 


Lombed 


Combed 








34 
ES Rive Kap es ee 3 
40 s 40 
Bees eee. 43 
50s 40 
555 49 
Bre. tae a oar eons 53 
70s ‘ 7 ; 61 
Carpet Yarns 

60-yd. double reel filling ...... 29 

No. 2 60-yd. double reel filling . 28% 
RE I Oke cds heii ciwscumeaerionticess 24 
i A ios sb na slew eKn cbgioeen ewes ea 23 
6o-yd. double reel filling skeins 10 
OU IND in ie cer sien sce diaeicwlew asad II 
120-yd. single reel cotton (on cops) ......... II 
Wool ingrains, 42-yd. common 7 

medium 8-84 

ee Serre eee Pe ee ee 14 
extra best 15 

light supers 18% 

Super jute, 42 yard . sa; a 
Super jute (light), 42 ‘yard Nata 714-8 

Velvet wool, spun, 135 yds., white 34 


Gray 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CoO., — 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns. i kt Goss ca wove 


Fabrics. 


Novelty Yarns Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Mohair and Silk. 
Beams, Jack Spools ana Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
Cotton Warps “ird 


GREENE & DANIELS MFG. CO., 
COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 


in any manner desired by the trade. Pawtucket, R. I. 


THESE MULES 
CANNOT BREAK 


BANDING 
—MADE BY- 


M. J. TOOHEY & CO., of Fatt River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 





White and Colored 


p Mills | °°" “~~ 


Mule Cops 
MAINE From 30s to 50s from 


American & Egyptian Cotton 
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Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


Prices of yarns have been well maintained the 


few weeks, and most mills are still busy on 
rders. Spinners generally, are well enough sup- 
1 with orders to stand firm for prices, when the 
spots develop in the cotton market. These 

e occurred frequently this spring, but they have 

y lasted a short time, not affected 
irn prices, their only effect being to produce a 


and have 


Illness in business for a short time. 
Single weaving yarns seem to be a little easier in 

and are not in such good demand as ply 
Most all classes of 
running full time. 


rarn. Stocks of yarn are low. 
nanufacturers are Buyers are 
ollowing the cotton market closely, and business 

been good on each advance in the cotton mar- 
There has been a sharp advance in Egyptian 
We 


uote as follows, subject, however, to change from 


tton and yarn has advanced in sympathy 


1y to day and constantly strengthening: 


Southern frame spun cones:— 
Ve Me CORSE oc cccccenconte seks aagniee ees 


Southern high grade mule yarn:— 


Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 
G's de Bape buaotiens 


Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 
4's to 8’s soft 
10’s to 12’s 
14's to 20's 


15% 
151%4-16% 
1644 

eae. a 
. 16%4-17 








PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO. 


Successors to BUCKINGHAM, PAULSON & CO. 
Commission [lerchants 
COTTON YARNS of all Descriptions 


83 Leonard St., NEW YORK 


o2 Chestnut St., Phila. 210 Munroe St., Chicago, I". 
Cash Advances, Cash Sales and Prompt Returns, Consignments 
and correspondence solicited. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL C0., 
Cotton Yarns 


FOR ALL, PURPOSES. 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, @A. 
Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


CATLIN & CO., 


Cotton Yarns 


345 Broadway, 

67 Chauncy Street, 
206 Chestnut Street, 
605 Medinah Temple, 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, 


Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 


A. D. 


NEW YORK. 
BALTIMORE. 


PHILA. 
ST. LOUIS, 


SALKELD & BRO., 


With FREeD’K VIETOR & ACHELIS, 


YARNS. 


66-72 LEONARD STREET, - NEW YORK- 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 
MERCERIZED 


wees Bae COT TON YA RN Ss. 
E.D. LORIMER & Cc. 


COTTON YARNS = NUMBERS 
MERCERIZED YARNS 


346 BrRoapway, NEW YORK, 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MOHAIR 


Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk. 
Mercerized, Turkey-Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


109 GREENE ST., NEW YORK 





oo 
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“=== ORSWELL MILLS “=~ 


COMBED COTTON A .¥2 NS eames 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—Single or Twisted. 


THE MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Millis: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


BPpool Tapes a Specialty. 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA, 


WALCOTT & CAMPBELL! “4: G@- THURSTON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPINNING COMPANY | | Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 

F i ND GENERAL MACHINERY 
ancy Hosiery Yarns | _ speisitics made of Renecking, Refluting, Piling, and 
IN ALL COLORS with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened 


New York Mills, Oneida Co., New York. | iene ea FALL RIVER, MASS. 


For Mixing with w 
ale: , Machined.or in “Roving 


pany Cavdedand Colore d Cotton: ‘ 
Recess -|- Novelty Yarns. 


or | in Various Patterns, 
lwo or more Ply,and Cable Cord. 2 *, “Colors and, Iwists. 


91 SSH H-K-Wiant-Taras ee W2C-Goprery AGT een oes aindian fpschards Ma: Sj 
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oe Th oli a 2am de aGiiagiat Gite Wa Eee MANUFACTURERS 
ND Crash, De cic ee Wa cea ea tR 1614-16% 
Ria CREE s.cdian da seae sao cal atinn eee idee ane re FINE TEXTILE SOAPS, 
CSUN cbae c.d0 «cme Oe SR a caee «aes 15-15% 
Ae RR otic ula ea hind 6 eaves Geakae ia 15-1514 oe LT LT; KIN F&F 
Warps (Southern) :— 9 
OE BOG ov boi orcad nes clone vom nine owen ere AND LISLE SILK FINISH 
se eNom lee. OF. tae ae eee a : For Fast Black and Colors. Softness and lustre. 
MIS 00 BBY: occa c's cv dstacies thivicwinnecicee 1644-17 ‘is sk ils 
I 
er ee Ea oe 2 | 968 North Franklin Street, - PHILADELPHIA, 
20/2 17! (a 
ee ee Ee ee EE CORE eT 18 LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
SOE 5 di aah aula ae ae tte o Se aR EON 


6's to 10's 1614-1634 
BA Ge rc aol Stealer altace a acsccine hoor a einen 17%4-18 
6’s to 18's 1814-194 


Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white. 
Egyptian, 4c. to 5c. above best quality white. 


—_—_——_- 


Worsted Yarn. 


The present is one of great danger for the spin- 
ner and no orders should be accepted unless they 


are covered by the purchase of wool. Spinners 


have secured some good orders at prices which 


show an advance of from 5 to 7 cents per pound 


More would 
have been secured had the spinners been able to 


ver previous quotations. orders 
sell at old prices or prices previously quoted. All 
the spinners have advanced prices, and we hear of 
some failures of spinners who booked orders with- 
out covering for material. 

We believe the weavers of men’s wear goods do 
not know what they are up against. 
deal, which did 


The following 
go through, this: 
\ certain spinner made a relatively low price on a 
ertain lot of didn’t 
think he time as he 
aw no 


not will prove 


yarn. The said he 
that 


advance in 


weaver 
cared to buy yarn at 
occasion for an price, but 
vould decide definitely in a week. When the sales- 
ian went to report the result of the transaction 
to the spinner he found him in a very excited state 
t mind. The spinner told him he must not take 
the order at the price named, as since giving the 
price, which was but two days old, wool had ad 
anced 8 cents per pound, and if the order was ac 
cepted, he stood to lose money. As a matter of 
ct spinners are throwing down orders right and 
eft, and in some instances are accepting only half 
the orders offered. Spinners in quoting prices state 
that in the of the 


they will not hold prices open over night. 


present condition wool market 


Spin- 








HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


Mercerized and Plain 


Skein, Warps, 
Cones, Cops, 


426 and 428 
Market St., Phila. 


Theo, H. Strouse & Co. 


Ballou Yarn Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
Gj Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers. 


SED..YARN.’. SPEGIALTIE 
Cotton Yarn Exchange 


COMBED and CARDED 
COTTON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern Mills. 





American, Egyptian, 
Peruvian and Sea Islands. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres. and Gen, Mgr, 





OFFICES: 67 Chauncy St., Boston. 
240 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


108 Franklin St., N. Y., with James Talcott, 


F.C. BARTON 


LILY BRAND Narrow FasBrRics 
RIBBONS, TAPES, BINDINGS & NON ELASTIC WEBBINGS 


MANUFACTURER OF 


54 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


WORSTED YARNS 


IN THE GRAY. 





















Mills at 
Thornton, R. I. 


Office 
100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns—White or colors, 
in skeins, on spools, cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


Novelty Yarns—of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only manufacturers in the 
United States making these yarns from the raw material to finished product and 
making yarns only. 


5 } Genapped Yarns of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For Braids, etc. 
BYERS OF YARN ANP SLUBBING. BRIS TOL. FR. ft. 
ctl 


fj Preach Sestim. B, F, BOYER co., Bradford Sssivi. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, Delaware and Cooper Streets. CAMDEN, Ne J- 


W oolena4 Merino 
ee RICHARD CAMPION, 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, SELLING AGENT FOR 
__EATON RaFiDs, mich. | Bristol Worsted Mills, 


EDDY & STREET, Highland Worsted Mills, 


Cotton, Woolen, 


Yarns and Braids Loridan Worsted Co., 


Worsted, Spun Silk. 











300 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PROVIDENCE. F®. '. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, “"ns‘Unironm 
AND UNIFORM. 
Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Cheeni 2d with Chemicals. 
| AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURING. 
+ Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ ‘Fast Black” Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON ee 








™ " 
ee EE eR Sree rt 






Products for 


WOOLEN 


Sh 
y ¢ CAL at) 
= 
LINEN a 
i) 
rs) 


a) 
Warren Soap %__ vvzns and 
COTTON Mfg. Co. ey CALICO 
Pe ewe t aE TL . BOSTON, MASS. J bea 
SILK MILLS EL te ewe Incorporated 1890 e SOAPS 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS. 


ners will make prices and before they can be acted 


many orders for cloth requiring a « 
upon telegraph withdrawing them. 


tton and wor 
sted yarn, with a worsted filling, a manipulated fab 


The dress goods manufacturers have been buying 


much 2-36s 3/8 and 1/4 Blood yarn. 
large spinner, who also runs 


One very 
a dress goods mill, 
has been obliged to purchase yarn outside of his 
own establishment in large quantities. The Pa 
cific Mills of Lawrence have been unable to secure 
a proper amount of help and have had men parad- 
ing the streets with a banner offering to employ 
ail the help that applied. All the dress goods 
calls for 2/36s, and Panama cloth is the style which 
These 
are also using much yarn made one thread cotton 
and one thread worsted. 


is using most of the yarn. manufacturers 


The men’s wear weavers have been securing 


SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 


In White and Colors. 


A. T. SKERRY & CO., 47 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 


QUEENSBURY 


MOHAIR TOPS 
AND 
YARNS FOR WEAVING 


LUSTRE YARNS 
FOR 
SERGE LININGS 


ALPACA YARNS 


ric which has a smooth finish, a fancy weave, and 
is sold at a popular price. The mills making this 
cloth have been very busy and ‘have bought much 
yarn. The prospects for the light weight season 
are good, although duplicates of heavy weights 
have been coming forward slowly. 

We hear all kinds of reports from weavers. One 
weaver says that he made his great run on cotton 
worsteds, and although he had other kinds of cloth 
to make, yet te had been urged by his buyers to 
push all his looms on cotton worsteds and allow 
1 
hi 


On the other hand 
we have heard from weavers who state that they 


1 and 


the other orders to wait. 


have secured no orders for cotton worsteds 


MOHAIR 
KNOTS AND FANCY 
YARNS FOR DRESS 
GOODS & CLOAKINGS, 


WORCESTER 


MASS. 


LOOPS, 


Wi 


SPINNERS OF MOHAIR 
YARNS 
FOR ZIBELINES 


DRESS GOODS YARNS 
KNITTING YARNS 
WORSTED YARNS 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


Silk Manufacturers, 
SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINE AND SPUN _ SILKS IN 
THE HANK, OR ON SPOOLS AND _ CONES. 





SILKS FOR ELECTRICAL USES, INSULATION 
AND SPECIAL PURPOSES MADE TO ORDER. 







KNITTING SILKS, RIBBONS AND PIECE 
GOODS FOR TRIMMING KNIT GOODS. 





Pure Dye and Fast Colors Warranted. 











WILLIAM RYLE & Cod., 


Foreign and Domestic 


) J d Noi ] 
Spun SilK Yarns an O1is. 
Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 

f woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CoO., 


| INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 
| 

; 

{ 





ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard St.— 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 210 Monroe St.— Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


Crochet Lace Edgings 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, — 
Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. $ $ 


George W. Chapin ‘roe 

















Write for Prices and Samples. 
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that their entire run has been made on manipulated 


worsteds Then again we know of a weaver who 


has been buying 
trade 


heavily of yarn and he declares 


that the the coming year wants worsted cloth 
and is willing to pav for it 
The men’s wear trade is 
of half-blood stock, 
2/26 to 2/4os. The 
1/4 to 3/8 Bl 
ers not in touch with the market are 
this rapid advance, and the 


calling for the use 


with numbers 


from 
dress goods mills still call for 


Some 


ranging 


ood yarn mostly in 2/36s. weav- 
surprised at 
situation has changed 
indifference to one 
light 


booked weavers are 


from one of of apprehension, 


and although no weight orders have been 


trying to cover more 
state that 


or less 


on yarn. Spinners inside of 60 days 


yarn will be 
Cotton 


still higher. 


twist yarn is going to be used 
the coming season and weavers are 
blocks of this light 


French spinners continue busy 


largely 
buying large 


yarn for business. 


weight 
, although they have 
been obliged to advance prices materially. 


are still 


Some 
working on low-priced contracts. The 
combers are busy, but prices are advancing as the 
wool situation is developed. 


this is in the future. 


The outcome of all 


Quotations at time of writing are about as _fol- 


lows, but cannot be depended upon for twenty-four 
hours: 


re IIE onan nica as ween wa cate eminent 

2/40s Delaine .20 
2/ 3a t44 ta 3/6 Blood. 3...0:6 600 ccs ae GQ 1/205 
ie ee a ee es 


once 


.20 


Woolen Yarn. 


Spinners continue busy, although 


been running day and night for the 


that 
weavers 
of men’s wear during the past heavy weight season 
will be obliged to make 
other 


some 
have 


arrangements for orders 
this 
note that certain weavers are willing to allow spin 
ners to borrow their 


in some direction. In connection we 


spinning space from week to 
week, but are unwilling to lose control of the 


contract. If the 


space 
under men’s wear weavers are 


taking 


weavers will need 


slowing down, the knitters are 
later the 


yarn for 


1 
whatever 


space is open—and 


much woolen imitation worsted effects 


in cloth manipulated with 


which is worsted and 


cotton yarn. The demand for men’s wear is all 


for smooth cloth and the woolen yarn to be used 


worsted yarn in an endeavor to 
reduce the cost of cloth. 


will be to imitate 


Dress goods manufactur 
ers later will use cdnsiderable 
with worsted and thereby 


Many 
chasing because 


woolen yarn to run 


reduce the cost of pro 


duction. who buy woolen yarn delayed pur 


they believed that in June or July 


wool prices would be lower and advised customers 


I 
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JENCKES SPINNING Co., 


Formerly E. JENCKES MFG. Co. 


“carded and Combed Cotton Yarns *°* “ycnysrs 


and Knitters. 


Double and Twist Yarns tor woolen Trade. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 


Cotton Yarns, 
Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens, 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


For the 
Underwear 
Trade. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


YARNS “> 
Toe WW ARPS 
FLOSSETTE MILLS 


New England ‘Thread Co. 
CENTRAL F 


(DYERS and BLEACHERS) and MANUFACTURERS of 
High Class Threads on Tubes, Spools and Cones and 
MERCERIZED YARNS for Knitting. 


GLAZING OF YARNS 
For the Shoe Lace. TAPE and WEBBING TRADE. 


Cc. MOORE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS, 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kind 
on hand and made to order. 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 


Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 


Single, Doub! 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


e, Three-Ply, etc. 


Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESTNUT STREET? 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EPS Gee 


Of Two Evils, 
ChooseNeither! 


Don’t use fluid oils, and oil your belts, your floors and 
your goods, as well as your bearings. 
“ Don’t use greases, which don’t feed till the bearings 
grow warm, and leave a gummy residue behind, causing an 
increase of 25 or 30 per cent in the friction load. 

Use NON-FLUID OILS, which don’t drip like the 
corresponding fiuid oils, nor inflate your coal bill like 
reases. 
~ Our booklet tells why. May we not send it to you, with 
free samples to prove our claims? Better write to-day. 


WEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO.. 


17 Church St., New York City. 





JOSEPH M. ADAMS Co. | 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 


YARN 


Solis, Boston. 


SUMMER STREET. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 





HOFFIIAN, DeWITT & McDONOUGH, 


Manufacturers of 
Tapes, Webbing 

and Bindings. 
COTTMAN and G STS., PHILADELPHIA 


Ryer’s Station, P. & R. R. R, 
Bell Telephone, 203 Cheltenham, 










Diamond 
Stay Bindings 


€ 
e 
< 








Wiscasset Mills Co. Patterson Manfg. Co. 
Efrid Manfg. Co. Tuscorora Cotton Mill. 


HICH CRADE HOSIERY YARN 


White and Colors. All Numbers. 
Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes. 
SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN. 


Black and white. Double and twist for woolen trade. 


CANNON MILLS, “sicys:t"' 
ARTHUR FAWELL 


Woolen and Worsted 


YARN DYER 


Nos. 110 and 112 Turner St., Phila. 











THE PEERLESS COMPANY, 
Dyers of Skein Silk 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Willard and Jasper Sts., 


Pure Dye and Weighted. 
Peerless 


Bright and Souple. 


Dyers of Black on Artificial Silk 








Philadelphia. 
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to hold off purchasing. Their predictions seem 
doomed to failure this time and many will be buy- 
ing on a high wool market. There are many users 
of hosiery yarn that generally buy in June and 
their buying on the present market means that yarn 
prices will be 10 or 12 cents per pound over the 
prices last purchased. The chances are that a 
hand-to-mouth business will be the result. 

The question is what is to be the outcome of 
these abnormally high prices. We give one instance 
which may show the trend. A certain buyer from 
a large clothing establishment wanted to buy co, 
ert cloth. He found that prices were advanced 25 
cents per yard over the last purchased, and al- 
though he had intended to buy 50 pieces of cloth 
t a normal advance—he would not place a large 
rder at the high price and bought just one piece. 
He said when that was gone he would buy another 

and if his customers would not wait he would 
try to sell them something else he had in stock. 
His final observation was, that he did not care 
what he paid for cloth only he did not intend to 
have a big stock of high priced cloth on hand when 
the break came, and in any event the advance 
would finally come out of the consumer. 

The manufacturers of eiderdown and French 
flannels are very busy indeed and have purchased 
much outside yarn. The rubber boot knitters will 
also be using much yarn. Some knitters purchased 
enough yarn for certain orders secured early in the 
The spinners took the orders but did not 
cover themselves on wool and consequently are 
making the yarn at a loss, but if these knitters se 
cure reorders as they expect—much more will be 


season. 


charged for yarn, and as prices once made at the 
beginning of the season cannot be changed on re- 
orders there is a chance for knitters to lose money 
also. We think many of the smaller mills have not 
placed orders for yarn which must be placed later 
and the same can be said of stock. Some of the 
knitters have taken orders thinking that prices 
would be lower. 

The Government will undoubtedly place a further 
order for underwear in June as the last order placed 
was but a small one, and there has been no under- 
wear purchased by the Government in quantities 
for two years. 

The knitters are buying much Australian lambs’ 
wool and thread waste, and it is conceded that this 
class of stock is the cheapest of all wool on the 
market today. This Australian lambs’ wool has been 
sold carbonized for 76 cts. per pound and thread 
waste from 63 to 65 cts. and 70 cts. per pound, but 
it is undoubtedly a fact that this wool must advance 
on the present market because fine Nevada wool 
and Territory wool is being sold scoured for 75 
cts. One large spinner and knitter who uses much 
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fine Nevada says that last year he purchased his 
Nevada on a basis of 58 cts. per pound without in- 
uding scouring charges. This year for the same 
lip of wool the dealer asks 72 cts. ner pound with- 
ut including scouring charges. That shows an ad- 
ince of 14 cents per pound and brings the wool 
rom 14 cts. under the importing prices to exactly 
hat Australian lambs’ can be sold for. The re- 
ult is that this spinner is going to use Australian 
ambs’ wool and there are many others who this 
eason will do the same. 
spi ticki 


Rag and Shoddy Market. 


New rags are coming in rather more slowly than 
was expected by the trade and as a consequence 


ll maintained, although no general ad 


prices are we | 

ince has taken place. The approach of the light 
weight season for goods makes dealers cautious 
about purchasing stock, although the boom in the 
wool market unquestionably places wool substi- 
tutes in a strong position. It is a growing opinion 
in the trade that the advance in wool has been 
carried too far, and is now beyond the prices which 
the wearer of woolen goods will or even can pay. 
Shoddy and cotton are the alternatives of high 
priced wool. Where warmth is a prime requisite 
wool shoddy is the only substitute, but the skill 
with which cotton is now made into fabrics that 
take the place of wool goods has done much to re- 
duce the consumption of shoddy. For this reason 
it is not likely that the price of wool substitutes 
will advance in proportion to the increased cost of 
wool. 

The shoddy market is dull as buyers are oper- 
ating cautiously. Shoddy mills are fairly well em 
ployed in filling old contracts but new orders are 
coming in very slowly. Concessions in prices 
would probably result in an increase of business, 





PRICES OF SHODDY, RAGS AND NOIL. 
















but in view of the strength of the rag 





market 


shoddy manufacturers cannot see their way clear 


to make any reduction. 
We quote as follows: 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 
White yarn, best all woo! 


. 38-40 


White knit, ‘all wool, best, fine ............ 28-32 
WV TIICE UR INGE Fecccnciaccescccccvdess 25-25 
Leet yarn, extie Ene 2. oe seein ces SS 
New pure indigo blue 23-25 


Merino. 
Fine light, all wool, No. 1 


24-25 


Medium light, all wool, No. 1 ......!.... 16%-17% 


Medium light, all wool, No. 2 

Fine black, all wool Behe ght ates 

Fine dark, all wool, best grade ........... 

Medium dark, all wool, No. 1 

Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 ............ 

Red knit stock, strictly all wool . 

Red flannel, all wool Prd) pean tne g oe tts 

Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, 
DE as Monts okie te rahe ae Oe oe ce Wee 

Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2. 


DELAINE EXTRACTS 

BNE bi ce-eo eerie 

Medium ligh 
WOOLEN RAGS. 

Regular gray ral apie aie Se cee 

Black 

Fancy colors ..... edith meee 

Fine merchant tailors, all colors 

Choice light colors 

Browns 

Blacks Bathe ach etc loin et oni 

Fine blues, plain .. 

Pre Gate ....... 

Medium dark .. 


Worsteds. 
ee 8 aoe Sere 
WR ainina se ee Woe awe ain ears 

Serges 


New black 
New blue 


14-16 
20-22 
20-21 
13-15 
12-13 
19-20 
19-20 


17-20 


.12-14 


12-13 
14-15 
16-20 

. O-II 
13-15 
12-13 


9%-10% 


- O-II 
10-IT 


16-18 
18-20 


15-16 
14-15 
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Garnetted Hosiery Waste 


In Cotton, Cotton and Wool Mixes, and All Wool. 


SEND FOR MONTHLY PRICE LIST. 
FRANK B. GRAVES, Cor. Church and Arch Sts., ALBANY, N. Y 


White and Light Colors a Specialt 





WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton aw Cotton Wastes 


Amsterdam, N.Y., U.S.A. 


COTTON YARNS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”"’ 


WM.H.H. SLACK & BRO., 
S V 0 D DY Springfield, Vt. 
Carbonized Stock FLOCKS 


a Specialty. 








M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. 
Ep. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., “{XUFAcTURERs 


” Shoddies - 


Of every description. Capacity 7,000,000 pounds perannum. 
Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a Speciality. 
New York Office. 


140 DUANESTREET. RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 





C. M. BLAISDELL, G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres. and See’y. 
Established 1860— Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
CoO T TON, EGYPTIAN 


PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points, 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


Has stood the test of 
years in Textile Mills 


WARREN’S 
PULLEY COVER. 


It allows belts to run slack 
withoutslipping. Saves power, 
belts and bearings. Any care- 
ful man can apply it. Is very economical and 
durable. 


Sufficient for 40 sq. ft., $5; 125 sq. ft., $12. 


If your supply house does not sell it, order direct. 


The Warren Co., Mfrs., 192 Orleans Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Flannels. 
PEM QORNENE oc idccacavuse nekekeieess Bee 
New blue 17-18 
Cloakings etd atae ote ec: ate eda a ah 3-4 
SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 
Et. WOONONA DOE wiki gce sce seeseews teens TS 
Ce SN SD cp cdcicitemncscar aces ace BOG 
WEE ONE. TOG Bivins cides eetencedans BE19 
Ronee UIE 505.65, os cn odie pcis's bo eterna 
RAMG Pe TONGS ok oo ose cccsncntncs een 29 
Re Ue CIEE Gb calc cicteius sinadueoceurx OF 
Fine worsted, new black pelea: ag wot ta eae ares. ae 
New blue clip. best, fine .................. 20-22 
Dark mised warm, extra GRE ....s2 ccckdsccn 22-24 
All wool yarn, medium and coarse grades.. 15-20 
ROI Gobo ticavcc vewedebc camemencacagas + SP 
oe ee er 
Me PI NOs 6: cinscevawiernvveremacve 20-21 


Clear hoods 


Sa a Nae lo Sie ai la ac 9-10 
MU III rccicc iss acgmacanupedveneen aa ceele 
BEY DI © a6 ons oc acied ne nop iim Ss eade ees TOO 
Fancy stockings, No. 1 Lae Ee re ee 
SE Ee, ee 
gS oe aa ae 9-10 
MAME SIOCK COMPOSIETS ... .cccccccsccvcsceces 6-714 
DIN sc cic brane oracnk become wl ce ewaeies 450 9-10 
IM IINDD oS apse ao oc ee cen obs ceeeeens ew 
EE SRO 6 ca taoncas vidacew eevee. 16-18 
ee 12-14 
Merinos 
NE NE isis ous ces cp eer nicotine 1314-15 
RE MN oa oot he ok x oe ee eee woe de 714-8 
ME UE covevicce ce uberetiunane oe eecee, SPE 
MT RAE 6605s otk pled octa pelle tarech ues eae 8-9 
CRE NN oor s Sug aiobvue awe wd eaa ees Oo 
MI ieee Cita a nq eile tah Nae a ath te 12-13 
SUI og ea 13-14 
Black—unseamed .......... 12-13 
PU NINE 5 iiss Seat Se el se a eee 18-20 
RUE: src uGns Re Vass Same ace mabe. Eee 34-4 
IE ioe aera ae er ee Ct ep 6-8 
FLOCKS. 
Shear, fine white, all wool . . O-I! 
Fine indigo blue, all wool ...... . 9-9% 
Fine black, and blue, all wool . . 7-8 
Fine dark, all wool . . 5-6 
Gig, fine, all wool . i . 3-4 
No. 1 black, ali wool cut aie eg AL ae 
All wool, fancy, shear and gig ............ 2%4-3% 
COTTON WASTE. 
EI co FS ge ee eae 7-72 
POE Te NE ay Sob tekG nid Shs cesueneee% 6-6% 
Oe er ee eer Ore ae 
SN oor ca an cas cca ced eae 
DR IN a ara ae SP ini nba ie a nc aeeiaw oh marae 634-7% 
No. 1 Card . . 7-774 
No. 2 Card . 614-6% 
No. 1 Oily te ec cae a 4%4-4% 
Pee) i NI 5 le? cncccainakenys maaan eaoetd 3-3% 
OE CN io a Be. x ese cscinislics aS ae 714-7% 
SURWORCUIN SOI oo oc svc ceksicaveece ee 8 
Weer OG Ss fs olds 8's Hao oo 70e x cele cca een 4-4% 
BO Bt iia 6S oie RRR OS ok 3%4-4 
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eee 


Vhite Clips . 61%4-6% 
lored Clips ei ee eer -5% 
FE ys 5 ck od b a Whags fan'bs. 00s geen 32-44 
Cicaltinadaislemctialahiaiatitiadlmiae 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Acids. 
etic, 100 lbs. . 2.60-4.05 
itric, domestic 341%4-35% 
)xalic : ee . 5.00-5.10 
phuric, 60 deg.., 100 lbs I.10-1.30 
Mariatle. NE asic oa Vigra teiain ho arw ean ae ne 1.50-1.60 
rtaric crystals ; ee 29-2014 
Mis ntbaaiives Chemis. 
etate of lime, gray, roo lbs 2.35-2.40 
\lum, lump Sa eailbu Wee a EtG ease wie a 
INI 2. cin. Sala cos tisledieaad + Mia GReek: RO 
IPUOENE b.nc.6< 0:40 scans sesamiae ecsno Se 
Aqua ammonia, 16 deg. ......... e000 a eae 3%4-4 
i OE EOE ton ase acme vsewee see eee 
Borax, BOER. ..... «+ dasa cheeat ance 


Brimstone, crude, foreign ton 


ee ne eer rc 5214-65 
Created Tartar, Crestaleé 2.05 cesciciscceceness 2314-23% 
Fuller’s earth, lump, 100 Ibs. . 80-85 
UNO, 'icncisa coenne wakdsnees mane ase 80-85 
Glauber’s salt ses acne io o 25-45 
Potash, chlorate, crystals anlotial a what are 8Y4-€% 
MONEE 280 csac edn sancevenes caindevens 83%-9 
carbonate » 4-4%4 
Soda ash, carbonate, 48 per cent. eed . 1.25-1.50 
TN CORE nace Kewwcunkioe veces Line tetas 1.00-1.25 
Soda, bicarbonate, English .............. 3.50-6.00 
er re 1.30-1.70 
Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per cent. ...... 1.85-1.90 
ERY URI ood: Sip) esa.disy s 3 0he-oeo ores -5 aroun ua: 
Sal. American ...... Lnkvien ser baotexwee 60-70 
Sees MEINE. 0i-0.0.6s bs cabessowben ts o0% Y-1% 
Vitriol, blue ...... tte reicta << Sas 
Dyestuffs. 

Acetate of soda oe 3434-4 
Acid, picric, best cry stals 22-28 
ae er ee 35-37 
MORIN RE cog oc cid solar e sersinikoss cre ee 
blood . 21-25 
IM fy cin c'nn seuss Moca nee ines 1514-16 
Aniline oil 10%-10% 
salt crystals 834-9 
Antimony salt, 65 per cent. Kabataan newewes 10%4-11 
Bichloride of tin, 50 per cent .. 9%4-90% 
60 per cent 12'4 12¥%4 


Bichromate of potash, ‘American ........ 
ee eo ee 
Bisulphate of soda ... 


Cutch, mat 
a Nace th a5. cbt a teva ste Rimi ac oie trl DOONAN 
Dextrine, imported 
corn ° 
Divi-divi ton 
Flavine ce mnen ere 
Fustic, stick, ton 
young root - 31.00-35.00 
Gambier - has tg Ena 0l pig ie (kana ce ee 
Hypo. of soda, Am. bbls. cwt. 1.50-1.60 
Indigo, Bengal, low grade 5214-55 
medium 60-65 
NONE cos Daan Suk eatin se ee hoes tees 75-85 
Kurpah’s, medium to good ............ 47%-60 
Gautemala 35- 










Manila 43-45 
Madras .... 42-45 
J. (Synthetic) _ Pe etbaet sats 18-20 
PURINE iu oin60 orcdivie spare 95-1.80 
Logwood, stick, ton 15.00-19.00 
WU a ort: auto cuss. 14.00-16.00 
Madder, Dutch .. ....... 7-10 
Muriate of tin, 36 ealteige 9-90% 
52 degrees = 15-15% 
Nitrate of iron, commercial! sin ... IY-1% 
Nutgalls, blue Aleppo .... 24-25 
Persian berries .. a 7-8 
Phosphate of soda =e 1.90-21/ 
Prussiate of potash, yellow 1314-13% 
Quercitron, ton 18.00-20.00 
Starch, corn, pearl, bbls 1.80 
corn, pearl, bags 1.65 
potato . < 372-4 
rice 6%-7% 
wheat ; 5-6 
RRONMOUE CF BOD ics iside nis cceeeeee aa 12-20 
Sumac, Sicily, No. 1, ton 42.00-47.00 
Sicily, No 2, ton 40.00-42.00 
Tapioca flour jie 1.90-2! 
Tin =a , 22-23! 
Turmer Bengal 3144-3 
Zinc pale 514-6 





The Cotton Manual 


By J. T. Broadbent. 


of the Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, 
and formerly of the Mississippi Textile School. 


This little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling 
briefly, but comprehensively, the things about the cotton 
fibre, its cultivation, and the ginning and marketing of the 
cotton crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other mat- 
ters bearing on raw cotton, such as the average student or 
person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of 
cotton goods, wants to know, 

There are excelient chapters on cotton baling, describing 
the different kinds of bales and baling processes, and on 
the opening and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account 
of different machines employed, and improved methods of 
mixing. 

The book contains about 100 pages with 20 illustrations, 
and should be in the possession of every person having to 
do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail pur 


chaser, 
Price 75 Cents. 





Published by 


LORD & NACLE COMPANY 


299 Devonshire Street, - = - Boston, Mass. 


A. J. WEEKS, 
926 E. Market Street, Akron, Ohio. 


MANUFACTI OF 


Chemical Stoneware, Jars, Jugs, etc , 


For Mills, Dyers, Bleachers, etc., 
from 10 to 200 Gallons capacity. 


Writ 





RER 


for Illustrated Cire rs 


ind Prices, 





You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment. 


So it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI- 
CAN WATCHMAN’S CLOCK Fully approved 
by allinsuranee companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, etc., also Employee's 
Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electric 
Time System consists of Master Regulator in office 
with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time. Send for particulars. 


Pettes & Randall Co.,150 Nassau St.,New York 
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A “Gold MarK” Paper 


HERE ARE 23,146 publications listed in the 1905 issue of Rowell’s American Newspap: 





are 


Directory. One hundred and eleven are distinguished from allthe others by the so-called g« 
marks © © , which means that advertisers value these papers more for the class and quality of th 


circulation than for the mere number of copies printed. 


ye me ow 


Among the old chemists, gold was symbollically represented by ©. 

These marks are accorded by the editor and publishers of the Directory without financi 
consideration, and cannot be bought by those who are notentitled to them. The one hundred a 
eleven papers so honored are among the most representative journals of all classes, including s1 
papers asthe Vew York Herald, New York Tribune, New York Evening Post, Sun, Bost 
Evening Transcript, Power, American Machinist, Machinery, and other leading journals 


The following letter recently received explains the latest addition to the select list : 


TELEPHONE 4533--J0nN 


~ eer ae = ie rem - 









aie an THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY, ee 
Mewsearcr Diaccrory Cras. J. Zincc, Manactr b Jounnar For Aovent: seas 
“ceoven Qumunsy ree eaves Evene Weenescer 


mice Ten Doware 10 SPRUCE ST., NEw YORK City. 62 Pen Yean 



















10, 1905, 


Publisher of Textile World Record, 
299 Devonshire St,, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir:- 
In the 1905 edition of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, appearing next 
week, only three publications were accorded the Gold Marke during the 1905 revision 
and yours fs one of the threes 
In this eonnection I call your attention to the enclosed page from 
Printer’s Ink for May 10th. 


An editorial referencé to the above fact will appear in Printer’s Ink for 





May 17th. 





P| Yours truly, 


THE PRINTERS PUBLI 
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Hew Bedford Textile 
school 


PICKING, CARDING, COMBING 
AND SPINNING, WARP PREP- | 
ARATION AND WEAVING, | 
DESIGNING, KNITTING | 
CHEMISTRY AND _ DYEING. 


Day and Evening 
Tnstruction in... 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Address 


New Bedford Textile School 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Capital Wanted 
in Textile Plant. 


a YCAL people have $65,000 sub- 


scribed and want to interest 
$35,000 additional to construct cot- 
ton mill. Location desirable, hav- 
ing good supply of cotton and labor, 
and in healthful district. 

For particulars refer to File 28932 


and address 


M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway Company, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





SCHOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


extil 


TWENTY-SECOND YEAR. 


Oldest in Hmerica . . . 
Most Zomplete in the World. 


Endorsed by the leading Educators 
and Manufacturers. 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 


Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing. 


1DPOosa-.G. 
Day Classes open October 2nd, 1905, 
Evening Classes open October 9th, 1905. 


Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For illustrated Year book and other information, address 


Dire tor, BROAD and PINE STS. 
E. W. France, — PHILADELPHIA. 


COTTON MILLS 


and all kinds of textile industries would be a 
great success at a number of cities and towns in 
the excellent cotton growing sections of the South 
and Southwest, tributary to the 


First-class inducements, such 
bonuses, subscriptions to stock, 
given by a number of cities and towns to se- 
cure tnis class of industry. It is a well-known 
fact that cotton grown in Indian Territorry and 
Oklahoma is equal to the very best, owing to its 
long staple and superior quality. Natural gas in 
abundance is also available in a number of sec- 
tions and could be utilized in running cotton and 
knitting mill machinery. 

Send for copy of “Opportunities” giving full 
information relative to openings of all kinds of 
industries, factories, etc. 


M. SCHULTER, 


Industrial Commissioner 
FRISCO BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, 


as free sites, 
etc., will be 
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The WM. #. LORIMER'S SONS 60., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 
MERCHERIZERS AND DYERS. 


ail ome es Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 
oom ANeow oO , 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


346 Broadway. 












PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 


55th AND CIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Correspor denies OF ALL CLASSES OF LINEN GOODS. Telephone 
Solicited. Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. Connection. 


Do you Know ™T JOHN F. DAVIDSON 
Does the Best Bleaching at the Most Reasonable Rates? 


TURKISH TOWELS, SKEIN YARN, TAPE, UNDERWEAR. 


results and quete'pricess 2560-62-64 N. Third St., Philadelphia. 
R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


BLEACHERS w MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, 


Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford. Pa. 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS cotton’ Warps 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY'S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WE DO BLEACHING and DYEING 
EspEcCIALLY FoR THE KNIT GOODS TRADE 


YARNS BLEACHED AND DYED (delivered on cones) 
ONE WINDING FOR THE TRADE, 


Schuylkith Haven Bleach and Dye Works, samuerrowrann, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B. Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


| INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
| Dyers and Bleachers ord Shain in Pane OoLORE FOR inane 


PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 


Telephone. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





: RR RR oe aE IN mI ey = 





A 







SO a ry rr ae 


ne 


























DYERS AND FINISHERS 


FIRTH & FOSTER CO., 
Dyers and Finishers ° 2:33:60 Mew’s Wee 


and Cloakings, such as Ven- 
etians, Armures, Soleils, Crepons, also Silk Warp Fabrics, Cotton Warp 
Linings, Suitings, Clays, Serges,Worsted Damasks, Tapestries and Shirtings. 
Particular attention given to Fast Colors on Cotton and Worsted Yarns, Slubbing 
and Stock Dyeing. Special Black for the Silk Trade on Fine Cotton Yarns. 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


York, Emerald and Adams Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Silk Exchange, 487 BROADWAY. 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


542 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
ROYAL" PRESS PAPERS 


Peter B. a Peter 5. MeManus, dr. SS MARYLAND BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 
B IRE, MD 


t. and Tr 


ALTIM(C cr, I ° 
HOME "BLEACH ‘and DYE WORKS, In. BLEACHING, DYEING AND MERCERIZING 
cs of all grades of Cotton Yarn. 
QUARANTEED FAST COLORS. 
Direct, no Varn. and Oxidized Black, Fast and Stainless Colors 
on Merino arn. Fast Miliing and *alizarine Naea on Wool. 
BING—Universal and Foster—CO 
ome and Careful Attention mt = a Orders. 


SAVOGRAN 


DYERS AND BLEACHERS OF C OTTON YARNS Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. 
Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. Capacity 20,000 lbs. per day. 


Pawtucket Dyeing “sr. NICETOWN MFG. Co. 
4303-09 No. 18th Street, Philade ie 
ad Bleaching Co. corron ; ere 


aes. MILL SOAPS 
Co Manufactures ofGlaed  STOCKINET 


Yarns, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ALSO LAUNDRY SOAPS. 


ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 


The Best Lubricating and Softening Product 


FOR WOOL, COTTON, WOOL AND COTTON MIXED 


Is THE 


EXCELSIOR WOOL OIL COMPOUND 


Absolutely free from Mineral Oils, Saponifies Perfectly, Odorless, Pure White and Stainless. ] Washes out Perfectly and 
Easily. Great Economy Guaranteed in its Use. Write for samples, prices and full particulars 


The EXCELSIOR WOOL OIL COMPOUND CO. - - - - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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She Hussong Dyeing Machine 


Patented Nov. 6, 1900. April 9, 1901. Nov. 29, 1904. 


a PERFECT SKEIN DYEING MACHINE 





This illustration shows our Compressed Air Hoisting Longitudinal Sectional View, showing the circuation of 
Carriage, with 300-pound Yarn Machine suspended. dye-liquor through the yarn when in operation. 





Points of Superiority Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine. 


Durability, Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, Saving of Dyestuff, 
Saving of 75% 1n Labor. Makes No Waste Whatever. No Friction on the Material, 
Requires but Little Power to Operate, 

Leaves the Yarn and Slubbing in its Natural Condition. 
















Built 


vie American Dyeing Machine Co., office 609 Pearl St. Camden, N. J. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 


THE COHNEN 


CENTRIFUGAL 


Dyeing Machine 


U. S. Patent 776,295, Nov. 29, 1904. 








- 
Re 
a ee ee ere 


. cha aca Reliance 
| Hot Plate 


Press 


Yarn in Cops, Skeins or Bundles (Warps) 


DYES SULPHUR COLORS 


: without bronzing or streaking and leaves the 
stock in perfect condition for carding 


. For Hosiery and 
ONLY ONE HANDLING a 


is required to dye, oxidize and hydro 


extract ready for the drying room. For price and par- 


ticulars address 


CHARLES HART 


Hedge and Brown Sts., 
Frankford, Phila., va. ® 









The Machine may be seen in operation by 
applying to the American Agents. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., PPG *- 













DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestuffs anc 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA 
and 2 B EXTRA. Direct Sulphur Colors, 
Faster than Indigo, 


PYROGEN BLUE R ££ @& | to light and Washing. 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . . . «| 
























Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 


Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 





122 Pearl Street, ¥s NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chieago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 












Sole 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. | 


AGENTS FOR 


ER NS te ENA Piety 
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H. A. Metz @ Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INDIGO VAT M L B I for Woot 
INDIGO VAT M L B Il 20% 
INDIGO VAT M L B Itt 25%( for Cotton 


By the use of these vats, the dyeing of indigo upon wool and cotton becomes as 
simple as dyeing with acid wool colors or direct dyeing cotton colors and the results 
are considerably cheaper than those produced by ordinary dyeing methods. 

Samples and information furnished upon application. 


BRANCHES : 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Montreal, Canada, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 
Providence, R. I Chicago, IIl. Hamburg, Germany. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 


standards, 


BOSSON @ LANE, 


———————— MAN UFACTURERS—__ 

| B& L ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
TURKEY RED OIL | OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 

SOLUBLE OILS | BI-SULPHITE OF SODA 

OLEINE SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co.. 


40 Stone Street, New York. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICACO. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE FOR INDIGO ON COTTON IS 


Katigen Indigo 


(PATENTED.) 


ALIZARINE, A ANILINE 6 ILINE COLORS 


- DYESTUFFS. 


AMERICAN SOAP AND WASHOLINE CO. = &. ATTEAUX & CO.. 


Textile, Laundry and BOSTON, MASS 
wdered ; 


ag | a \) Sole Agents for the 
gS Ges Ny SOAPS TREMLEY BRAND 
140-180 


coversene,  SUilphide of Sodium 


COHOES 


All Soaps Guaranteed Pure and Unadulterated. 


Purest and Best Made. 
Safest to use with the Sulphur Colors. 





Berlin Aniline Works 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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SPECIALTIES 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 
Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur 


Yellows, 


Indocyanines, Nerols 


Metachrome Colors 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 


BRANCHES 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Charlotte, Cincinnati 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Aniline and Alizarine 
COLORS 


CEICY ANILINE & EXTRACT COMPANY 


Boston 


Providence 


ANILINE COLORS, 


“Absolutely Safe and 
Reliable, Ask Your 
Friends,” 


AGallon 
of Water 


Weighs over eight 
pounds. What a risk 
you run by having a 
water tank on the roof 
of your factory. If it 
burst or fell it would 
resuitin great damage 
to your building and 
contents. Avoid dan- 
ger and save money by 
placing your tank on a 


Caldwell 
Steel Tower 


Your water supply will 
be improved and the 
pressure increased. 

May we send our cata- 
logue pricing these out- 
fits? 


W.E. 
Caldwell Co. 


Louisville, Ky. 


E. M. THAYER & CO 
411 ATLANTIC AVE 


BOSTON 


MASS 


——Importers and Maiufacturers of —— 


OXALIC ACID 


SS BARCLAY ST. NEW YORK 
Philadelphia 


Atlanta Chicago Toronto 


ECLIPSE SULPHUR COLORS 


Dyewood and Sumac Extracts, Fast Print Colors and Specialties 


DYE STICKS 


Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without knots, grades, for 
Silk Dyeing. Manufactured bv, prices and all information 


from 
E. M. HAEDRICH, 


601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., eee Philadelphia. 


THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SonvDa Ss 


Main Office and Works, % $42, 44. 646 CARR ST., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Soda Ash in all Commercial Tests. 

Caustic Soda, All Tests in Iron Drums in Solid Form and Ground in 
Barrels and Kegs. 

Prime Quality Sal Soda Crystals for Wool Soap and Scouring and for 
Mercerizing Cotton, Bleaching, Secine:. Etc. Also tor Silk Makers, etc. 

Giaubers Salt. Silicate of Soda. Write for prices, etc. 


CL 


’ Ae 
i. 


G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


Sole Manufacturers of 
G. B. TRADE MARK SPECIALTIES. 


SELF-LOCKINC SCUTTLE OPENER. 
Skylight Lift and Skylights. 
Established 1869. Send for pamphlets. 


243-245 N. 47th Street, - NEW YORK. 


ALIZARINE GREEN 


ANILINE and 
ALIZARINE COLORS 
EXTRACTS and 
CHEMICALS 





aol 
eos eee iN 
COOL U RS 
Oh s au 5 


bod af ares 


LBS Fiat A 
a ems 7 ne | 


mn A ri 
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a way pail 


FF CHEMICAL.CO. 
NEW YORK 
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T he Solvay Process 
Company > DEMO, mich, 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 


In all Commercial Tests. All Tests. 


Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals, aa 


For We ee ng. For Mercerizi 
Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, ete. F« r Silk Makers, etc. 


Sole Agents, WING & EVANS, 22 William St., N. Y. 


Coal Tar Benzols and Naphthas 
FOR CLEANING SILKS AND — 


A powerful solvent leaving no stain or odor. Samples and prices on application. 


BARRETT J1FG. CO., Chemical Dep't, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COPPER ane Printing Rollers 
and Sheets rw 


Singe Plates and Sheets 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. Second to None in Quality and Finish. 


Our Guarantee: 


Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. ROME METAL C0. Rome, N.Y. 


TWO BIC FACTORIES. 


TANKS TANKS 


NORTHERN SOUTHERN 
Boston, Apalachicola, 


Mass. Florida. 


Write Nearest Write Nearest 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


© BRANCHES: 
139 S. Front St., Philadelphia. 
e O O. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 
y 196 Michigan St., Chicago. 


88 Park Place, NEW YORK. 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 


KALLE & CO., 


Established 1863. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Aa NEW DIRECT DYEING 


Autogene Black Sulphur Black for Cotton 


Fast to Light, Air, Alkali, Acid and Strong Soaping. Requiring 
No Fixing with Metallic Salts nor Atmospheric Ageing. 
WALTER FF. SYKES & CO., 


SYKES & HALL 


BOSTON, 396 Atlantic Ave. NEW YORK, 85 Water St. 132 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE CG. DROUVE co. 


BRIDCEPORT, CONN. 


Manufacturers and Erectors of 


SHEET METAL 
ARCHITECTU RAL 
WORK. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


THE LOVELL WINDOW AND 
SHUTTER OPENINC DEVICE. 


A line of sash 500 feet long can be operated from one 
station if desired. Adapted to any kind of sash— 
SKYLIGHTS, CORNICES, VENTILATORS. 


Correspondence solicited. Estimates Cheerfully furnished and work 
guaranteed. Send for Catalogue. 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
eountry, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
TANKS AND VATS 


For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 


Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 


Office, Land Title Building, Broad ‘ant Chestnut, Phila., Pa. 


We Build the Best 


STEEL TOWEKS f& 
“* TANKS 


For Fire Protection. 


DYE TUBS, VATS AND TANKS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
DRAW LUGS FOR TANK HOOPS, 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. aoe 


Successors to D. B. STEVENS & CO. AUBURN, ME. Catalog and Prices. 










DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 






“ALLIGATOR BRAND" 


_LOGWOOD EXTRACTS 


HEMATINE, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
THE WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, LTD., 26 Cliff St., New York. 


H.S.VILA, New Vilal Black Extra 


115 So. Second St., Phila., Pa. An Improved Sulphur Black. 
70 Kilby St., Bos ston, Mass. 


Aniline Colors and Dye Extracts, THE WATEST NOVELTIES IN FAST GREENS 








MARK 








(Equal to Sumac) 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 
a Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 


Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH CRADE GOODS. 


si TEXIPIOE, GUM) and Gg, °c rex ac °°” 


Chicago. Philadelphia. Boston. 





ae MI. & ‘fc — NICOL, 


North Paterson, N. J. 


White Dextrine and Amylo Gum 
FOR FINISHING. 






Established 1868. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


mm Cedar Vats ai Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 


Down Towa Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second. 
Hours from 12 to 1. 


f 
I 


F 
| 


4 teed 
i 
| | t 
nemdecatill 







== 





A 


BOILERS, TANKS, PLATE WORK 


Special Attention 
Given to Repairs 


— Wm. Allen Sons Company, 


65 Green St., Worcester, Mass. 
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WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(Formerly MeMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co.) 


IAGULAR RIB KNITTING JAGHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 
For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, ete, 


AUTOMATIC BODY MACHINE. HOSIERY RIBBER. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, BEST 
QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application to the 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENN. 





BUILT BY 


Schubert & Salzer Maschinenfabrik, 


CHEMNITZ, GERMANY. 
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This picture shows an 18 

section frame with full 

lace attachment (lace all around) for ladies 

hose. All classes of flat work machines for 

full fashioned hosiery in all gauges, from 14-32 

needles to one inch, from 12 to 24 sections, also machines for full fashioned shirts and drawers in all 

gauges from 6 to 10 sections, with narrowing and widening. Split sole, plating, 2, 3 or 4 colors 
horizontal striping attachment, full lace and vertical striping machines. 


591 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COTTO 
( PTO WALTHER, 


rASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINERY 
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NYEQTREDICK G0, 1 You Want 


ob ie teas Largest Production 
Circular Rib Knitting po yeace Sinha 


MA CHI NERY 
(SRE Rem Rae PSP 2S ee 
For making Ribbed Underwear, 5 eS 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, ‘ 

Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : | rae (jeo. D. Mayo 


Correct Construction. Excellence ® 
and Durability. F | Machine Co., 


Write 


Laconia, N. H. 


Latest 
Simplest 
Best 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. | i AYO’S 
QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 


UNEXCELLED New Full Automatic Knitter. 
NYE & TREDICK CO. —_—— 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. Roce BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS., 
. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE 
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Friedberace Mo. Co. 





EDGINGS 





AND BRAIDS 
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Bi 


SAVED TEE TN 


pring Line 
1905 
Complete 


NOW 


SUELUOGBDUNIPEPEAAARAIVNARALANY Wii 


Being Shown by Salesmen 
and at Mills. 


\VVEUDAMODOEIELIND RGR SUAVADUDAR DRS RLESD I OMANT, 


SAHA 


\ 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


P. O. Address, Logan Station, 
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” The Invincible 


“The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF 
PERFECT WORK. 


SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY 
TO OPERATE. 


BE. JENCKES MFG. CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


R. M. OATES, Hendersonville, N. C., PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
Also Furnished for Bench. Southern Representative. 101 North Sixth St. 


High Speed Overseaming, 
The Merrow “sz. 
Scallop Stitch Machines 
are LIGHT RUNNING, FAST and DURABLE. 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for Trimming and Overseaming in one Oper- 
ation produces the strongest, best Seam and does it with the greatest economy. 


STYLE 85 B SHELL Ss n- USE STYLE 17 or 22 
MACHINE 7 re for Bed Blankets and 

For Necks and Fronts. . Oe STYLE 18 

of Rib Goods, pro- 7 ill “ 42 P for Horse Blankets. 

Se ees : a a = , Send for Catalogue 

substantial finish. % ~ and Samsies. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


Knickerbocker Building, 
Sixth & Arch Sts., Phila. HARTFORD, CONN. 346 Broadway, New York 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 


For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


ee. 


——. +« Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


2articulars, 


The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 


Legs. 


THE TWO LEADERS 


FULLY AUTOMATIC HOSIERY KNITTERS 


FOR MAKING ALL KINDS AND 
GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


One with GEARS, the other 
with CHAIN for pattern mechan- 
ism, to meet the various tastes 
of different manufacturers, 

Both used and approved by 
leading hosiery manufacturers. 

Both contain all the well. 
known essentials demanded of 
first-class knitting machines. 

With these two machines we 
can supply all manufacturers’ 
possible wants in the best pos 
sible manner. 

Write us for further particulars 
and prices. 

We also make all kinds of 
LATCH NEEDLES. Many lead 
ing manufacturers use our 
needles and say they are the 
best on the market. “Send usa 
trial order, 


Knitting - Machine 
and Needle Co., 


na FRANKLIN FALLS, N.H. 
th 3 , 
HEMPHILL Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker 
; Bidg., Cor, 6th & Arch Sts, 


4 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 
835 Arch Street, - - Philadelphia, Penn. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS. NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 


1 Complete plant; 500 per day of ladies’, 1 40 Spindle, Easton and Burnham spooler. 
gents’ and misses’ hose. Modern mchy. 40 Ribbed shirt machine cylinders and dials, 
28 Beattie & Hepworth & Abel loopers. all sizes, cuts and makes. 
10 Hosiery presses (lever). 36-inch engine driven extractor. 
1 14 plate Crawford press, 32 x 58. 1U plate Crawford press, 32 x 48. 
4 Lamb and Grosser sweater machines. 40 Sp. Payne cop winders. 
150 Ribbed underwear machines, various sizes. Lindsay & Hyde winders. 
60 Brinton & Co. 3 aut. knitters, sizes. Grosser Jacquard machines for gloves. 
24 Standard B machines. Cyclone dryers. 
56 Union Special machines, various styles. Typewriters. 
1 Rotary fire pump. Band folding and cutting machines. 
10 h. p. electric motor. 30-inch ventilating fans. 
100 Mayo machines. Various sizes. Small Water Motor. 
100 Brooks welters. Small Steam Pump. 
4 Fleecing machines. 1 Small Belt Pump. 
98 Brinton & Co. and other make hosiery | 15 Rudolph Seaming Machines. 
ribbers. 3 Cornely Embroidery Machines. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. 


APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
We are always in the market te buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


Ode pooner 


— — OF 


High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 


We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 


Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 


to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 





KNITTING MILL EQUIPMENT 


Tam O’Shanter 
Decision. 


The United States Court of Appeals in Philadelphia, 

which is the Court of last resort, on Feb. 13th, 1905, 

decided in our favor, the suit against Morris Starrels of 

Philadelphia for infringement of our patent No. 669,011 

dated Feb. 26th, 1901, for Flat Knit Caps or Tam 

O’Shanters and Art of making the same. The claims of our patent for making brushed 

knit tams, thus sustained are broad, and as a number of other manufacturers are also in- 
fringing, we have been compelled for our own protection to enter suits against them. 

Our counsel will push these suits vigorously and are instructed to move for injunctions 


immediately to stop further infringements of our claims, which we have sustained after 
tedious and costly litigation. 


All persons are, therefore, warned against the manufacture of these goods by 


methods which infringe the claims under our patent under penalty of immediate legal 


proceedings. 


QUAKER CITY KNITTING CO., Philadelphia. 


The Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 


Wool Exchange 


ace mae MAX NYDECGCER 260 West Broadway 


New York 
The ** Grosser ”’ full automatic Power Machines are always the cheapest, because they 
are the best. Spe-.al constructions for any kind of flat knit goods. 
chines easy to operate. 


Large Production. Ma- 
The Grosser Jacquard and Shaker Machines have the best success in the 
market. Ask for descriptive Catalogue, Samples and particulars. Power Machines to be 
seen in Opera- 
tion. Demonstra- 
tion Rooms, Repair 
Shop. Largest and 
best assorted stock in 
Hand Knitting 
Machines, parts, nee- 
dles and supplies. 
Promptest delivery. 
Special Machines for 
fancy gloves to be 


operated by girls. 


: = = == Ask for prices and 


*“ GROSSER” FULL AUTOMATIC “WIDENING MACHINE, 6 SECTIONS. samples. 


Saas See 


SLL CE TT 


— ee eee ta ET 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


Transferring Device 


ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 21-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


wasnineton streets ALLENTOWN, PA. 


GIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop 
motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS ff 
and LOOPERS. al 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
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GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. J. MILTON PAYNE, Treas. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. 


OVER 1,650 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


For Hosiery Mfrs., Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


| GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 


Builders of the 
improved 


Upright Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 


Doubling Spoolers, for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one, 


Upright Quillers, Quin 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler, Guides. 
Bolsters and Stops Made an 

Repaired at Short Notice. 


OFFICE, 102 BROAD STREET 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


WILLIAM C. BUL BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 


For Ladies’, Gents’, and Children’s Goods. 


LATEST STYLES. Drying Form Boards 


BEST WORKMANSHIP. OF EVERY VARIETY. 


WORKS: CHEMNITZ, SAXONY Established 185! 


G. HILSCHER 
FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR MACHINE BUILDER 


SCLE ACENT FOR UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


EDWARD W. KOCH, 319 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIALTIES : 
COTTON-HILSCHER HIGH SPEED SYSTEM, 65 


. - courses per minute, 
“Awarded Gold Medal at World’s Fair, Paris, 1900, corron sysTreM. for horizontal stripes up to 6 
’ ’ - Colors, Scotch plaids and vertical stripes, lace 

through the narrowing, split, etc., etc. 
for highest improvement in the mech- COTTON SYSTEM, wedge hee]; this machine manu 


factures entire full fashioned ladies’ hose or 
anism of manufacturing full-fash- half hese and dispenses with the foot machine. 


ioned hosiery, solidity and perfect COTTON SYSTEM, newest construction. The new 
; machine knits the entire hose or half hose com- 
workmanship in construction and plete down to the toe, it makes French heels and 
French feet. 
th uperiorit f ." : ; 
a Per Tears GrEeueed RIB MACHINES: Cotton system, with and without 
narrowing. 
RIB MACHINES: Hilscher system, high construc- 
tion. 


Machines can be seen in operation at above address. 
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Full Automatic 


NOPPEN & JACQUARD 
MACHINE 


For High-Grade Sweaters, Jerseys, Etc. 
in latest plain and colored patterns. 


Most durable, simplest construction! Easy to oper- 
ate and adjust! Recognized as the Best in the mare 
ket. One operator attends to 3 of these machines! 
Only reliable machine for above articles. 


HIGH SPEED! LARGE PRODUCTION! IN USE EVERYWHERE! 


Ask for samples and full particulars. State gaugeand size yon need, 


| CLAES & FLENTJE itihassen, This 


Representatives: Ainslie Knitting Machine Co., Ainslie 
and Humboldt Sts,., Brooklyn, N.Y., where all kinds of hand 
and power machines can be seen working. 


LEWIS JONES Lakeport, 
601; and Media Streets, . . , CRANE MFC. Cc « WN.H, 


. PHILADELPHIA. 
GAS ENGINES crecuz EFFICIENT Spring Needle Circular 


or country 


BRUSHING MACHINERY ¢ DURABLE KNITTING MACHINE. 
KNITTING MACHINERY LOW IN PRICE For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


A Specialty ef Hardened Bladed Bur Wheels with Self-Oiling Brackets. 


CRANE MFG.CO. pace is) ical 
a HOSS *°/ 16 Automatic 


PEPPER MACHINE WORKS 
Lakeport, N. H. KNITTER 


Has no equal for simplicity 

Manufacturers of oO , and durability. It is the 

- a only Knitter on the mar- 
Knitting ket that gives manufac- 
turers full value for their 

. j money,andleavesa swelled 
Machiner bank account. It is fully 
V; 7" patented, no royalty to pay; 

| a built in sizes 


INCLUDING from 2135" up 


’ . a ~ . to 6’; from 42 
Pepper's Flat Ribbed * ie upto 220 need- 
° - 3 — les in 334" ma- 

Cuff Machines ’ chine. Knits 
5 . , 

aaa tic Weltenal o ae men’s, ladies 
Automatic elt and Loose Course « thi 2m” 
Machines for Stock Tops. New and « hildre n 4 
Circular Stripers with Weit, Loose ‘ j hose, plain or 
Course and Striping (Automatic), ribbed. Runs 
for Short Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose ei . 
Legs, Wristers, etc. ; wi th one 

single belt. 

Golf and Bicycle Stocking Machines, ? Automatic 
ALE KInDs oF tension in heel 


and toe. Send for prices and particulars to 
CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES eg agg 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs and THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Leggins. Correspondence Solicited, Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


HARDENED STEEL CYLINDERS A SPECIALTY. 
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The LAMB, 


Original and Still the Best. 
Most widely used; ve operated in every 
sivilized country in the world. for 
description, prices, etc., see catalogue. 















LEADER OF KNITTERS, 


CIRCULAR MACHINES, 
RIB TOP and 
SEAMING MACHINES. 


LAMB KNITTINC 


MACHINE COMPANY, 


P.O. Box 5888, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


3. E. WOODHEAD, L. D. SANBORN 
100 224 St., Chicago. Room 505 Wool Exchange, New York. 














High Speedand Most Durable Mechanism are the Essential Elements 
of Machines to Produce Sewed Articles. We have these Elementsin the 


NeW Union Special Single ““Intertock”” Wlachine 


(Trade Mark) 

























For High Speed 
Overedge Class 15400. 
Seaming, 

Hemming and a ” 
Finishing. “ 


Thread 
Stitch. 







Durability. 


Simplicity. 








UNION SPECIAL MACHINE Co. 


75 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago. 47 Leonard Street, New York. 

731 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Amsterdam, N. Y. 

9 Andrews Street, Rochester, N. Y. Cohoes, N. Y. 

96 South Street, Boston. 714 Main Street, Cincinnati. 

1230 Olive Street, St. Louis. 578 Mission Street, San Francisco, 


2 Gain Street, Montreal, Canada. 
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PAXTON & O’NEILL’S 


3°4 AUTOMATIC KNITTER 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GUAGES OF SEAMLESS KOSIERY. 


Has the preference wherever used over 7-8 and full automatics, Because it makes as much or more goods 
and better goods, Costs less for repairs. Givesless trouble to fixers. Range on Half Hose, from the 
coarsest to 260 needle. 

Exclusive rights to BROWN’S ATTACHMENTS FOR LACE EFFECT. 


Cylinders and Dials for all size Machines. 127 Bread Street, Phila. 


AUTOMATIC IRONING and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons ane. presses ribbed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
particulars to 


J. W. CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the wetal. 


Single and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Hosiery 


Boars. 
era ma ae) ae 


5° 
rare Py a 8 foot 
Jos T. PEARSON KENSINGTON are 
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We Know How 


TO BUILD HOSIERY MACHINERY 


That’s Why There Are 
More Standards 


in use than 
any other 

make. 
Have 


you seen 


the new StandardF? | 


It will produce 


from 30% to 50% | 
than | 


more goods 
any other machine 


on the market. 


Hosiery manufac- 
turers are invited to 
it 
show rooms. 


inspect in our 


ARE YOU 
INTERESTED? 


STANDARD MACHINE CoO., 
508 Ludlow Street, 
Philadelphia. 


A. McMICHAEL, 
Machinist, 


Repairs to Hosiery and Underwear Machines, 
Cylinders and Dials of every description. 


FINE MACHINE WORK. 


22 Armat Street, near Main, Germantown, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


We HARDEN all CYLINDERS and DIALS 
large and small. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 





| double knee 
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A FAIR PROPOSITION 


If wanting to purchase 
Ribbers, you ean try a 


RUTH RIBBER ana 
STOP MOTION 


before buying to satisfy yourself that they are all 
right. Our STOP MOTION is a decided improve- 
ment over all others. No cutting of yarn, easy to 
thread. Stops from any imperfectionin yarn. The 
movement of one lever releases brake and corrects 
yarn guide, when stop is caused by knot you have 
but one hook to thread. Very positive in its action. 


Our RIBBER is high speed, durable, simple and 
easy to operate, with largest production; single or 
double feed, plain or fancy stitch for half hose and 
misses goods, od round welt, 
en Knits wool or cotton 

yarn, fine or course guag Hardened cylinders and 
vit als for any make of mansion. Best Workmanship. 
All products guaranteed. Canattach STOP MOTION 
to any style machine. 


Large loose-¢ ourse, 2¢ 


Write to-day for price lists. 


RUTH MACHINE CO.., York, Pa. 


Address Box ‘*N.”’ G. W. Ruth, Manager. 
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—_o Beard Needle Machine 


For SEAMLESS HOSIERY, Plain and Novelties 


Automatic Rib Machine 
For RIBBED UNDERWEAR. All Styles and Cauges 


Over Seam Machine °§rsrors": 
For Welting Seamless Hosiery. Covering Raw Edges of Rib Fabrics. 


















NATIONAL AUTOMATIC KNITTER CO. 
724-726-728 Cherry St., Philadelphia 





SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


ROBERT W. CORMLY & CO. 
TROY, N. Y. 


BUILDERS OF 


Spring Needle Knitting Machinery 












Do you wish to make knit goods 
as perfect as the French or Ger- 
man, and as rapidly as the 
American ? 











Do you want to plait? 


Do you want to knit worsted or 


silk ? 
“> 
« 







WRITE TO 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., 
TROY, N. Y., U.S.A. 












PATENT BURR STAND TUBE 
The cheapest and best on the market with more and 
simpler adjustment than any other make. 







Julius Kayser, Pre Simon Banner, Treas. 


American Overedging and Seaming Machine Co. 


For All Kinds of 





Manufacturers of 


Overedging Cut and Full 
AND Fashioned 

Seaming Underwear 

Machines = >) and Sweaters 


e a a a ee NEW YORK CITY 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


BAND PAPERS 


FOR 


HOSIERY, SHIRTS AND 
ALL PURPOSES WHERE 
A WHITE, TINTED OR 
z BLACK BAND IS USED. 
If You Want 


to make three hundred and fifty dollars look like a 
seat on the Stock Exchange, buy an Eastman’s If you want fine quality at the 
Electric Cloth Cutting Machine, and make a same cost specify our paper to 
comparison. Ee y 

The former usually means success. The latter your printer. 
never fails, and your investment will prove beneficial 
to yourself, the retailer and consumer of your pro- 
duction. s 

THE EASTMAN 


MACHINE CHAS. BECK PAPER CO., LTD. 


41 and 43 East Eagle St., BUFFALO, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
OFFICES: 
New York, 107 Walker St. Chicago, 245 Jackson Boulevard. 
Baltimore, 305 W. Fayette St. 


CRAWFORD Best Knitting Machines 


HOLLOW STEAM IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION 


PLATE FOR HAND AND POWER DRIVING. 
PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 4 aa : an onnenigggs Fo High 
mine tidleaos , — er i = - Speed, 
PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. ea kl ic ij Excellent 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 2 = Worke 


Successors to 
J. JI. CRAWFORD & SON, 


NASHUA, N. Ft. manship. 
Established 1868. 


Auto. Rib-top, Fancy-stitch Jacquard Machines. 


DAVENPORT PEARL BUTTON CO. Fverywnere in work. 80,000 machines sold. 
Davenport, lowa. CLAES & FLENTJE, 


Manufacturers of Muhthausen, Thur, es 


PEARL BU r , ONS. Agents for the East: Ainslie Knitting Machine Co,, Ainslie 


asad eal ldt Sts. Reaukten Mw. 


New York Office, i . 377 Broadway Agents fa or the West: Loyan Knittin g Factory, 1 ogan, Utah, 


ALL KINDS OF BUTTONS 
Fine Specialties for Fancy Knitting Trade. 


WRITE US FOR UP TO DATE SAMPLES. 


INTERNATIONAL BUTTON CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 826-828 BROADWAY. 
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TRY OUR “SUPERIOR” OR 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES 


They will save you money. 


Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best noetery Needles in the 
market. 


Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. 


WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
AMSTERDAM, - N. ¥. 


ORION TREAT, 


Screw Riveted Balmoral and Double Rib 


NEEDLES 


(Patented May 6, 180-) 


42 Work Guaranteed. | MANCHESTER GREEN, CONN, 
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L. T. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


OPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 


Manufacturers’ a Co. 


418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


Needles and Supplies for Knitting Mills. 


Agents for EXCELSIOR NEEDLE Co., and NATIONAL NEEDLE Co. 
SERENE 


PAGE NEEDLE! CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES 


ofall kinds. Warranted in every respect. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Agents: J. E. Weemneet, ep Twenty-second Street, Chi 
Durbrow & Hearne Mfg. , 12 Wooster Street, New York. 
Taylor, 835 Arch ‘Street. Phila lelphia, Pa. 


KNIT FABRICS CUT TO LENGTH. 
Our Knit Fabric Cutter 


will cut from the roll, knit fabric into 


o, Til. 
ames 


any length 
from 10" to 40" at the rate of 100 pieces a minute. 
The lengths are accurate, the waste is a minimum, 
the labor unskilled. 


We also make a Slitter 


for cutting these goods into narrow strips and re- 
winding same into rolls. 


SAMUEL I". LANGSTON, 


Manufacturer of Paper Ninth above Market Sts., 
Box Machinery. Camden, N. J. 


Estavlished 1849, Mass. Corp. 8. R. Mason, Treas. and Mgr. 


MASON BRUSH WORKS, 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 


CARD ROLL. 
Mill and Machine Brushes 
For Textile, Paper Mills, Etc. 
Write for Catalogue. WORCESTER, MASS, 


WEIMAR BROS. cotton ercerized Tapes 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES, 


Phone Connections. 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CHARLES COOPER, 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting 
Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both 
Spring and Latch Needle, 
Plain Circular Machines, 
Lead or Trick Cylinder, 


Spring Needle Cylinder 


Rib- Top [Machines for | , ELECTRIC 


making Cuffs, Drawer Bot- | 
toms and Shirt Borders. Propeller Fan. 


— ae 
Spring and Latch Knitting 12 inches to 12 feet. 
Needles, 


Burr Wheels, Alternating 
Burr Blades, Sinkers, Jacks, etc. f" and Direct Current. 


Get Cata. 50A. 
COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT | 
eo yee WING eH ‘| 
Nottingham, & ngiand. | FAN COMPANY, 7 
er a ALD, 757 River St., Troy, N. ¥ psf GSE eS iS , 


G. H. ROGERS, 509 Clinton St., Hudson, N. Y. 


LACINGS "cg" Se) dw LACINGS 


«TRACE MAAK> 


Tipped and Tasseled. For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 


Hepner & Horwitz, 30 Howard St., N. Y. JOHN CATHCART & CO., 


115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Walter & Go., Limited. 


Muhihausen ‘/Thur, Cermany. 


SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS 


OF - 


KNITTING AND WINDING MACHINES 


for hand and power driving, of best 
quality and perfect construction. 


_ SPECIALTY: JACQUARD MACHINES 


for hand and power driving for 
manufacturing of sweaters and 
every possivle fancy article of that 
nature. 


Prick Lists AND SAMPLE ON APPLICATION, 
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Boston Wool Exhausters, with Removable Tops. 


As used in Connection with Pneumatic Cenveyor System 


for Handling Wool, Cotton, Rags, Excelsior, Jute, etc, 


inlet Side of Right-hand Wool Exhauster. 











Pulley Side of Left-hand Wool Exhauster. 


asetie machine is similar in design to the regular Boston Patent Exhaust Fan, but is fitted with a special wheel for 


dlin 
eens 


fibrous materials, and the top is removable. 
atter feature is especially desirable when handling wet or greasy materials or in handling anything, in fact, 


which would leave a deposit on the inside of fan, as the entire top may readily be removed for inspection or cleaning 
without disconnecting either pipe or belt connections, 


BOSTON BLOWER CO 





Main Office 
ss @nd Works: 


Business and Glenwood Sts., HYDE PARK, MASS, 


ph, Sete Some 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 





aL RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
| ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 


On EXorizontal or Wertical Shafts. 


These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheels made. 


Your inquiries should 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 


” SAMSON TURBINE 





The James Leffel & Co., 


To insure 
necessary to have a gate which is easily operated. The 
gates on our 


close speed regulation in a turbine it is 


SAMSON TURBINES 


are balanced and consequently moved with the greatest 
ease. 


Write Department A-5 for Catalogue. 


SPRINCFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


The 
air is kept 
pure and tempera- 


ture comfortable by using 


The “ABC” Disc Fans 


Strong, Durable, Efficient 


American Blower 


Company 


Detroit 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


e ) THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, 
am excelsiol, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, 
wetordry, Also spool elevators, steam heating 
and ventilating, and mill work generally. 
Se n power: and fan work aspecialty. This conveyor 
ted. Beware of ee 
SATISFACTION GU ARAN’ RED. Patented Oct. 15, 1889. 


215 NORTH SECOND ST., - PHIL ADELPHIA, PA. 


Water Wheel Governors 


For TEXTILE MILLS 
We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
Replogle Covernor Works 
Write for Catalogue T. AKRON, OHIO. hE po 


aaa 1a a Oday 


pony tL eis 


eee VE te “CONVEYING! eh 
STG 8 eects 
imi ada| 4) oA 


4,000 H.P., 72 ft. head, arranged to drive 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exciter. Five settings built for the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 
plant at Mechaniesville, N, Y. 


Write for Catalogueif contemplating purchase of turbines, 


S. MORCAN SMITH CO. 


YORK, PA. 
Boston Office, 176 Federai Street. 
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Butematie Cotton ‘siech Sagan Dryer. Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


“ GYBLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, 
Yarn, Cloth, Underwear, Stockings, Etc. 


. = i - } Ae ee 
a  —— — ot , —= 


Garnett Machines and Pickers 


For reducing to fibre Cotton and Woolen 
Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


~ 


“FURBUSH” Woolen Mill Machinery 


Including Pickers, Cards, Mules, Twisters, 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 


Manufactured by 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 


Hancock and Somerset Sts., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











ae eee: 


READ THE ARTICLE ON 


‘Textile Advertising 
that has Succeeded™ 


in this issue of the 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Arnold Fabric Talks. 


Fil de Soie 


Mier sug 


i$ 
L 


Arnold 
7 Mohair Lustre 


obs Je 


ww Send Postal To-day “& 


@RNOLD 
SENOLO privy 
act ’ 


The background is a ee of FIL DE SOIE 


This fabric with others is being extensively advertised with much success by 


The Arnold Print Works in The Butterick Trio 


Three of their advertisements are reproduced herewith, and in another part of 
this issue you can read the story of the origin of their advertising campaign. 
If you would like to read a t ** Textile Successes in Advertising vrite t nd I ll 
end y marked copies of The Woman's Herald, showing the esse ere made 


THOMAS BALMER, Miiemaiiaieesd Manager, Butterick Bldg., New YorK 





THE NEW FOSTER WINDER 


OPEN WIND from start to finish of cone. 
No press-offs from knots, no flattening of yarn. 
The only perfect system of winding yarn. 
for knitting purposes. 


TUBE WINDERS, SKEIN WINDERS, DOUBLERS. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


THE AMERICAN 
NAPPING MACHINE Co. 


Own the principal patents on Napping Machines 
representing the latest French, English 
and American Patents. 


Machines on exhibi- 


“Tho ar 19°20 ‘ oe vs St om tion and Samples 
The air pure and cool re eee Napped at North An- 


Jreshes the soul Biciaeh sitesi a co—enee- dover, or Williams- 
. : 7 + "4 town, Mass., on ap- 

parts of your mill the men will never] 3 2 plication to any of 

-°¢ EE = . ‘ . . 

say that. Make life tolerable there. GZLL__ ee 

ail ; 

Buffalo Disk Fans the remedy: hot ; : 

as ie ; Davis & Furber Machine Co., 
weather’s ahead. 


Builders and Selling Agents, eee North Andover, Mass, 


Geo. 8S. Harwood & Son, 53 State St., Boston. 
Buffalo Forge Company, H. P. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager 
Buffalo, N. Y. WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


Hion PRESSURE 


VALVES 4s FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


CENERAL OFFICES: 
1382 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 





